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PREFACE. 



Tbe design of this new work — for it is essentially new— 
s to combine in one treatise all the distinguishing features 
of the " Analysis " and " The First Lessons." The depart- 
ments of Orthography and Etymology are made sufficiently 
full, and their principles are illustrated by a great variety of* 
examples. Oral Exercises, Exercises for Parsing and for 
the Correction of Errors, are introduced in their appropriate 
places, under each part of speech. The Syntax contains 
all the essential distinctions found in the "Analysis," but 
differently arranged, and less rigidly and technically set forth. 

In the presentation of a subject like that of English Gram- 
mar, the first question which naturally arises is that of the 
point of view from which it shall be examined. Shall the 
forms of language be regarded as direct results from thought, 
as the offspring of an inner impulse ? or shall they be looked 
upon as possessing in themselves, regardless of their origin, all 
that is necessary to guide to a successful investigation ? The 
one may be called the interior, the other the exterior, point 
of view. From th? one point, language is regarded as or- 
ganized under the influence of a vital, life-imparting power, 
determining all its outward forms and manifestations ; while 
from the other it becomes a lifeless frame, to be dis- 
sected and examined, for the purpose of ascertaining what it 
isi and of what it is composed. At one point, the learner is 

ill 
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placed in sympathy with the speaker or writer, in the act o£ 
embodying thought, and is allowed, as it were, to inquire why 
one form is chosen and another rejected ; why one expression, 
better than another, supplies the inner demand ; whether a sin- 
gle word or a group of words best meets the want, and what 
the word or group shall be called, not so much from its exter- 
nal features as from the nature of the idea which it denotes. 
From the other point of view the learner seeks to know what 
a word or expression is from its external aspect — its ter- 
mination, position, or from some auxiliary or other outward 
sign. In one case, an idea being given, the problem with 
the learner is, to find as well an appropriate expression as 
to decide upon the nature and classification of the latter. In 
the other case, an expression being given, the problem is to 
^determine therefrom its nature and class. In the one casCv 
ccpression is the prominent object of interest ; in the other 
thought, expression being regarded only as the medium of 
its manifestation. 

The author has aimed- in the following pages, as far as 
possible, to take the interior point of view. He has, there- 
fore, required much to be written by the pupil, believing that 
what is produced by one's own mind is best appreciated and 
best analyzed. To this end also have the Introduction and 
Oral Exercises been prepared. Objects in the outer world 
first attract the attention of the child : they first call forth 
the desire to speak ; they are ever after his lexicon. Nay, 
more : they give rise to most of the distinctions in language ; 
and it is believed that an ingenious teacher would, at the out- 
set, accomplish more in imparting a knowledge of grammar 
during a single walk in the fields, among the objects of 
nature, than during a whole week devoted to the abstract 
definitions of a text book. With children, that which is 
seen is impressive ; a distinction addressed to the eye ia 
indelibly fixed. The image or mental picture arising there- 
from is ever after distinct, awakening the impression of a 
corresponding outward reality. What is defined in word* 
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muflt be committed to memory, .as, the result of anotlier's 
judgment ; what is seen reaches the understanding at once, 
and defines itself by appealing direcjtjy to the discriminating 
faculty. When visible objects are employed, the teacher i' 
required to tell but little ; he only guides, intimateSy sugges^^' , 
while the learner is observing for himself, .discriminaUnf" 
for himself, expressing for himself. 

The Introductory Course is intended to be wbol^w4'ki» 
The models are given as specimens of methods whidi teaofc* 
ers may adopt to evolve grammatical distinctions 'f sd est&t^ 
nal objects. As objects, with all their varieties, attribtrt^^ 
relations, modifications, and distinctions, first evoked in the 
child the desire to speak, so now they may be most fittingly 
resorted to as the interpreters of the distinctions found in 
Bpeeeh itself. JV cliild of six years already knows enough to 
distinguish the noun, although he may not know one word of 
its definition. He knows what an apple is ; it is an object 
perfectly familiar to him ; its name is equally so. The one 
he can touch, taste, handle ; the other he can only speak or 
write. The one is the thing itself; the other its name, a 
mere word, an ohjeet-word, a noun. He can now generalize, 
and make the same distinction between a peach, a cherry, a 
nut, an insect, a, jish, a bird, or a quadruped, and its name. 
He finds nouns wherever he finds objects which he can name. 
So, again, he knows the qualities of objects ; he may not 
know the meaning of the word quality, but he knows when 
an apple is sweet or sour, hard or soft, ripe or unripe, small 
or large, rough or smooth, red r yellow, good or had. He 
knows that no one of these designates the apple itself, but 
only something discovered in it. It is only necessary to 
draw his attention to what he thus knows, and make a skil- 
ful use of it. The quality is something in the object ; the 
word is something away from the object spoken or written — 
a mere word — a quality-word — an adjective. He knows 
when an object acts ; he can tell when a dog runs or walks, 
growls or harks, plays or fights ; and yet the definition, " A 

a* 
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verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer," is to 
him wholly incomprehensible. It is easy to draw his atten- 
tion to the difference betweea the action itself and the mere 
action-word or verb which represents it. In the same way, 
all the parts of speech may be easily drawn from the learn- 
er's own resources. The teacher thus appeals directly to the 
intelligence of the learner, and not to the authority of a 
definition. By similar processes, the combination of words 
into sentences and parts of sentences may be easily illus- 
trated. To do all this, and to prepare the way for the more 
formal and technical course, is the object of the Introduction. 
The author would invite attention to the mode of pre- 
senting each of the prominent topics in Orthography and 
Etymology. 

1. An oral exercise, in which it is supposed that the learner 
is about to enter upon a new field of inquiry, is first given. 
In this nothing is to be taken for granted, nothing presented 
dogmatically. The pupil's power to express what takes place 
in the common affairs of life is made the basis of those gram- 
matical distinctions, to which the teacher wishes to draw at- 
tention. A principle in language being thus evolved, the 
learner is called upon to express it in his own words ; he feels 
the need of suitable terms. 

2. The way is thus prepared for the definitions which im- 
mediately follow. They give expression to the very distinc- 
tions which, in the oral exercise, the pupil has learned to 
make. They are welcomed as exhibitions of his own 
thoughts, and not as paragraphs of unmeaning words, to 
be mastered by the mere force of memory. But the learner 
is not left here. The abihty to make a distinction, or even 
to embody it in language, does not always insure its univer- 
sal application. Hence, — 

3. Copious and varied exercises immediately follow the 
definitions and remarks. These are intended (1.) to test 
nis ability to apply the definitions ; (2.) his ability to pro* 
iuce illustrative examples ; (S.'i his ability to alter and adap* 
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given examples, iu all their varieties and modificaticms, 
to the words with which they are connected and (4.) lii« 
abihtj to correct erroneous expressions. 

Two classes of errors are given : the first intended to 
illustrate violations of the principles under consideration; 
the second, prevailing improprieties of speech, which the 
rules of grammar may or may not correct These, though 
they may seem blemishes on the pages of a grammar, are 
inserted in the hope that they may draw attention to the 
importance of cultivating in the school room the spirit of 
generous criticism. • It is the study of the langtcage, rather 
than the technical forms of grammar, that should claim the 
first attention of the teacher. It being his aim to cultivate 
the habit of speaking and writing correctly, it is immaterial 
whether all the principles of criticism are embodied in a 
grammar, or are drawn from the known usages of good 
speakers and good writers. These and kindred exercises, 
if faithfully attended to, will do more than any thing else to 
eradicate those incorrect expressions which habit is daily 
confirming. If it should seem that the examples are too 
glaring and palpable, it must be said, in reply, that they are 
mainly actual expressions taken from the lips of children, 
and that the author has thought it best, at first, to take the 
most obvious errors, and engage the attention bv presenting, 
not doubtful, but striking examples. 

The Syntax is arranged on a plan similar in ts spirit to 
the other parts. It is assumed that a child can best under- 
stand a sentence by witnessing its formation. Hence, — 

Under the head of Construction, the learner commences 
with the foundation of the sentence, and from this most fa- 
vorable point of view he witnesses the progress of its struc- 
ture, from its commencement to its completion. As the pasts 
are added one by one, he notes the effect of each, and feels 
that each supplies a want and fills a vacancy demanded by 
the unfinished structure. In no other way so well can the 
peculiar force of the elementary parts be appr<»ciated. Hav 
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ing learned to combine every form and o. i dition of the ele- 
ments, whether with their relations expressed or unexpressed, 
he commences, under the head of Analysis, the opposite 
process of taking the structure in pieces, and pointing out all 
the peculiaiuties of its parts. Thus by the two processes any 
child of ordinary capacity must become acquainted with the 
general features of a sentence, whether considered as a whole, 
or in respect to its component parts. The way is now pre- 
pared for the Rules and principles which apply to the more 
minute details of construction. Various Cautions, intended 
to guard the learner against prevalent Errors in comnjon con- 
versation, are interspersed among the rules. They are to be 
used in correcting errors. Under the head of Peculiarities 
and Idioms, a few of the anomalous and peculiar expres- 
sions which perplex the learner are collected and explained. 

The author has thought it best to indicate the prominent 
idea in the paragraphs to be committed to memory by Italics^ 
rather than to insert printed questions. The teacher can 
then vary the questions to suit the wants of the learner ; and 
the learner will follow the guidance of the subject rather than 
that of the questions. The paragraphs in large type are 
intended as ajirst course, to be committed to memory by the 
learner. The Remarks in smaller type are intended as a 
second course for the more advanced pupil. Any parts of 
this second course may be studied or omitted, at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

The author takes this opportunity to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to many friends, mostly teachers, whose sugges- 
tions and words of encouragement have induced him to pre- 
pare this work, in the hope that it may supply such defects 
as were found in his other books, and may prove a complete 
and convenient text book on the subject of grammar. 

S. S. GREENE, 
Providbnce, June, 1853. 
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LESSON I. 



OBJECTS. 

The world in which we live is full of objects, as treei 
ttruhsy fiotoers^ grass, rocks , stones, metals, homes, bams 
t alleys, rivers, brooks, springs, oceans, seas, lakes, ponds 
oxen, horses, sheep, birds, insects, reptiles, mountains, hills 
pools ; in all, a multitude so great that one could not count 
them in a lifetime. 

Lessons on objects may be conducted after the following 

MODEL* 

Teacher. (Pointing to the object.) What is this ? 

Pupils. . (In concert or separately.) The platform. 

Teacher, Now, write upon your slates near the top. Names o? objects 
(The teacher does the same on the blackboard.) Under this, 
write Platform^ commencing it with a capital letter, and placing 
a period (.) after it. Now, which is the object ? 

Pupils. . (All point to the platform.) 

Teac?ier. \Vhich is the name of the object ? 

* DiRECTioxs TO THE Teacher. — 1. Let theclnss be so arranged timt each mem- 
ber can sec the object pointed out. 2. Ask, wJiile ixiniiin? to if, " Jt'hut is thu 7 " 
3. When the pupil has named It, torite the name di.stincfly on the Imaril. 4. liCl each 
point out. first tlie objrU, and then its name, on the hoard. 5. Follow some urdcr in 
Iho selection of objects, sucii as *»z«, similarity, or location. (J. At first, let earJt exer- 
cise be taritten by every pupil. 7, After the few first lessens, let some memljer of the 
class |)oini out the cthjects, enjoining on him the observance of oulir. 8. At Icni-lli, 
let each meinl/er silently select for himself a given number of (•bjects. 9. hi review- 
ing, let each bcholar pive In turn, orally, the names of objects in the room, taking 
care that no object shall be repeated. 10. Slioufd the teacher hud (as he undoubtedly 
will) th It the children have either no names, or incorrect, or perverted names for com- 
mon objects, let the correct name be given. 11 Encourage the habit of observation 
and the spirit of inquirj' respecting all common objects. 12. Continue the e.xercise till 
all fhe objects in the school room are e.xhatiBlpd ; then take objects out of the room. 
13. When entire objects have been examined sutliciently, commenre analy/.iB<!<ihjectB, 
and |M«iuting out their parts. L.tch part is an object. H. The lerm uft/rcf-tcorrf may 
Kradu;iny be displace*! by the word mou.-/. lo. At lir.«t, let the atteiiiion lie drawn raor« 
forcibly to the object than to the name j but at length let the name, as an objrcl-w&r± 
a HOUK, become the more prominent 16. Let the e.xercises be multiplied and vaned 
by the teacher, till the object of the true basis of distlnctir n is secured 

h Yiii 
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Vupth All point to the blackboard or tbeir slates, (thus sho^^hig tht 
ihey know the distinction.) 

Teaeher. (Pointing to the first object at the end of the platform, so as t« 
proceed in order.) "What is this ? 

Pupils. . Bookcase. 

Teac?ier. W'-ite the word bookcase under Platformt placing the first letter 
directly under the first letter of that word. Now, since nlai 
form and bookcase ate names of objects, what shall we call tnest 
words ? 

Pupils. . (All hesitate.) 

Teacher, May we not call them oibject-words t 

Pupils. . (All give assent.) 

The lesson, when carried to six objects, — quite enough for the firati — 
will stand thus : — 

« 

NAMES OF OBJECTS. 

The same lesson may be written in lines so as to form a paragraph. 
The first word should begin with a capital, the rest (unless some are proper 
names) with small letters ; a conmia should separate the words ; a period 
should be placed at the end. Each pupil should be made to feel responsi- 
ble for a strict observance of all these niles of criticism. Neglect now will 
be likely to result in neglect through life. The lesson will stand thus : -^ 

Names op Objects. Platform, bookcase, chair, settee, desk, George, 
Dox, table, umbrella, &c., &c. 

EXERCISES. 

I. (1.) What articles are made by a jeweller, a tailor, a milliner, a car- 
penter, a cabinet maker, an upholsterer, an optician, a blacksmith ? What 
do you call each NAME that you have given ? Why t (2.) Whai articles do we 
use for food, drink, clothing, building, sewing, knitting, hunting, fishing, 
cooking ? W?iat do you call each word that you have usedf iVhy f (3.) 
What articles may be found in a parlor, a dining room, kitchen, closet, 
garden, church, hardware store, paper mill, grist mill, printing office, dry 
giods store? Wfiat do you call each name? IVhyf (4.) What are t?ie 
names of the various trees, plants, shrubs, flowers, fishes, reptiles, birdSk 
domestic animals, nuts, fruits ? What do you caU each word tluit yon 
have usedf Why f 

II. (1.) Mention all the parts of this room ; of the door, of the window 
the stoTe, the table, a chair, a pin, a book, a watch, a portfolio, a ship, a 
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writing desk. (2.) Of a hat, a coat, a bonnet, an apron a dress, a boot, a 
Blocking. (3.) Of a wagon, a harness, ahorse, a whip, a p bugh, a scythe, a 
boat, a bam, a wheel, a steam engine. JVhat do you caU each word which 
you have used t Why f 

III. (1.) JVTuit do you call theJbUowina words : Pen, wafer, card, coal, 
flour, paper, pencil, thermometer, eye, hair, nose, mouth, teeth, tongue, 
ear, ohin, checik, lip, eyelid ? 



LESSON II. 



CRITICISM* 



In writing exercises upon the slate or paper, the pupil 
should be careful, (1.) to select his objects in an orderly 
manner ; (2.) to spell correctly ; (3.) to use capitals cor- 
rectly ; (4.) to write legibly and neatly^ that is, to observe 
uniformity in the size of the letters, to be careful to cross 
the t's, dot the i's, and to preserve a horizontal di ection of 
the lines ; (5.) to punctuate correctly. 

MODEL FOR CORRECTION, 
names of objects. 

floar 

Desk 
seilinjg 

.Winder 
mkc 



"8 

ta 
i^d 

The teacher, having transferred some faulty exercise like the above from the alaie 
of a pupil, calls the attention of the class to it in the following manner : — 

Teacher, Hotv many of you see any thing wrong in this ? 

Pupils, . (All hands are raised, Ea*)h is eager to speak.) 

Teacher, (Naming a pupil.) Mention one error. 

Pupil, . The heading begins with a small letter, and has no lines drawn 
under it.f 

* DimfCTioifs TO THS Tbachsb. >~ 1. Let the teacher at first examine each writ- 
ten exercise carefiilly. 3. Mark and draw attention, to each minute error. 3. En, 
courage the members of the class to criticise each other — always in the spirit of 
kindness. 4. Let the scholara exchange slates, and correct each other's errom. 5 
Let this habit of criticism be extended to all written and oral exercises, especially 
«-hen the pupils be^n to combine words. 

* See note p. xvii. 
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TVocAcr. (Noiwnfe naotner.) What else is wrong ? 

Puipil, . The objocttj are selected Tvithout order. 

Teacher. What else? 

Pujril. . The words ^oor, ceiling ^ and window arc misspelled. 

Teacher, Is any thing else ^^Tong ? 

Pupil. . The words Jloor^ ceiling ^ and inkstand begin with &mall Ictten. 

Teacher. WTio can see any other error ? 

Pupil. . There are no periods at the end of the words. 

Teacher. (Having corrected the errors as they have been pointed out.) 
Does any one discover another error ? 

Pupil. . The words are written in a disorderly manner. 

Let such exercises be repeated, as often as may be necessary, to estab- 
lish habits of care and critical examination of every written exernisc 
"When children are trained to habits of accuracy, neatness, and precision, 
tkey will know no other. 



LESSON III. 

QUALITIES OF OBJECTS.* 

If we hold a piece of glass before our eyes, we can see 
through it ; but if we hold a slate in the same manner, we 
cannot see through it. We say of tlic glass, because we car 
see through it, it is transparent ; and of the slate, because 
\rs cannot see through it, it is opaque. Neither transparent 

* DinECTints TO THE Teacher. — 1. fii wriflti?, at first let the class use the full 
form, as in ih^ first model : ''The s[M»iif;o is o/»a</MC," " The sjwnge is flexible," &,c. 
After a little time ihey may use either of the roniracted forms. 2. As this exerci.se 
wi.l be found exceedingly suggestive, the (e.icJier shotild first show that the word is 
calleJ a quality-word^ (adjective,) because it denotes a qnallly, and is on that account 
to l»e distinguished from an object-word, (noun.) fie should then aim to awaken in the 
child an appreciation of the uses which we make of objects in the arts on account oi 
their qualities ; shnw also how we classify^ compare, contrast, measure, wriffh, &«:., &c 
3. When it is wished to illustrate some quality, as ad'tesivn, brittle, aromaiie, s<.nie ob 
ject IS brouf^ht in, which contains it,-and by an appropriate experiment the chibl's aite:»- 
tion is fastt lied upon it 4. Whenever a quality caniiol be made to aji|)t>ar directly, the 
oi»|xi«ite should be exhibited by way of ccntrast, and the attention of the jMipilt-IiunlU 
Do ilirected to the prelixes eiiiplnycd, as elastic, tnelastic, Hexible, j//(lf.\il)le, sound, j//i- 
eound, ripe, wwrijie. 5. Hut in all this, let it be the teacher's ultimate aim to make the 
distinction between the a(//C(:tir«aiul noun. 6. When the pupil has become sulTicieinly 
acquainted with ipialities, let him write the name of the qisality and tbenaiiio of tho 
object together, thus: *^ Porous ^-panoc ;'''* " Whitn paper ;''"' ^^ Green corn." Also 
let him explaii- the effect of the qn.ility-word upon the object-word. 7. He will now 
oe prepared to .-how the otlect of such words as tke, tfii^, that, one, t/ro, three, &:c., 
which do not express ipiMi'ity, but >ct produce certain efToci-^ upon an objctt-word ; as, 
■* IVircf huitlca ;^' "7'/(»* hat ; " " Kvrri) hoy." 8. Let the learner now be tidd thai the 
term adjectwc applies to all the words which may beaibled to ;i r.oiiu, wbeiher they d©* 
note quality or md. 9. WJieii objects are cumpared, lei tlicm be placed side by tiiiie ia 
the presence of the cla^^s j when cUussified, let the objects "ainually oe selected accord 
ing to some q> %lity, as white^ red, transparent &.c 
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nor opaque is any thing apart from the object. We cannot 
see transparent^ nor take it in our hands as a things or a part 
of a thing. It is what we discover in the glass. It 18 an 
. attribute of the glass, which we call a quality, 

MODEL. 

Qmlitiea of a sponge. 

Teacher, (The teacher takes a piece of drf sponge in his hand, and hcldi 
it up before the class.) What is this ? 

Pupils. , A piece of sponge. 

Teacher. Write " Quaxities op the sponqb " on youi slates. (Then 
holding it to his eye, he attempts to see through it.) What can 
you say of the sponge ? 

Pupils, . It is opaque. 

TeacJier. Now write upon your slates, " The sponge is oj^aque ; ** com- 
mencing the expression with a capital letter, placing a period at 
the end, and orawing a lino under "opaque,'* thus, <^paqtie.* 

TThe teacher writes upon the board at the same time, as a model 
tor the class.) 

Pupils. . (All write upon their slates.) 

Teacfier. Now,* where is the Quality ? 

Pupils. . (All point to the sponge.) 

Teacher. Where is the word which names or denotes it. 

Pupils. . (All point to their slates or to the blackboard, thus distinguisk' 
ing between the word and the quality.) 

Teacher. Now, which is the object ? 

Pupils. . (All point to the sponge.) 

y'cacA^*. And where is the quality opo^Mef 

Pupils. . (All point to the sponge again.) 

Teacher. But is the sponge both the object and the quality T 

Pupils. . Sponge is the object, and the quality is found in the sponge. 
(Thus a distinction is made between an object and its quaUii^.) 

Teacher. (The teacher bends tho sponge.) What can you say of the 
sponge because it bends ? 

Pupils. . It is limber. 

Teacher. Yes, it is limber. ^Vho can give a better word ? 

Pupils. . (No one speaks.) 

Teacher. When any thing bends, we sav it isjlexible. Pronounce the word, 
and write, " The sponge is fixible" 

Pupils. . (All speak the word, and then write as directed.) 

Teacher. (The teacher now removes the pressure from the sponge, audit 
suddenly returns to its original form. He experiment with a 
piece of lead. or wax in the same way, and shows tiiat neither 

* lliepnpii should now be tnld that, in writmgf a word is especially distinguished 
liy drawing a line under it ; in prirUinff, by using the ludtc letter ; in gprafang^ by 
placing stress of voice upon it. Headings are distinguished by drawing two line* 
luider them. 

J* 
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returns to its former state after the pressnrt .s rrniored.) VVhw 
can you say of the sponge because it «'omcs Wck to its original 
form ? 

Pupils. . It is springy. 

Teacher. Who can give another and a better "word ? 

Pupils. . One pupil raises his hand, and says, elastic. 

Teacher. Riifhl ; all may say elastic, and then wxxXc, ** The sponce is t'.o/' 
tic.'* Now, since the words ojmque, Jkxihle, uwiX claatic are ap- 
plied to qualitiesy and not to objects, what bh.ill we call them ? 

Pupils. . Quality- words. 

I'eacher Kight ; what kind of words then are porous^ absorbetit, Ughi, 

fnoist f 

The lesson, extended to live qualities, — quite suf&cient for tue first, — 
will stand, — 

The sponge is opaque. 
The sponge y'^Jtexible. 
The sponge is elastic. 
The sponge is porous. 
The sponge is absorbent. 

Or thud : — 

C opaqiie. 
I Jiex'ible. 
The' sponge is ^ elastic, 
pm'ous. 
absorbent. 

Or thus : The sponge is opaquct flexiblCj elastic, porous^ and absorbent. 

EXERCISES. 

I What qualities has a jnece of India nibber, chalk, whalebone, wax, 
paper, lead, pine wood, silk, broadcloth ? What do you call each word you 
nave usedf iVht/ 1 W7-ite out each example as in the model. In the exam- 
pleSt tell which ts the object-word, and which tlie quality-word. 

II. In the same manner, mention the qualities of an apple, an orange, a 

{)iece of glass, a feather, a watch spring, a piece of granite, velvet, ivory, 
eather, charcoal, fur. WJiat kind of words have you used f Whyf 

III. Mention Jive olyccts that are ichite, and thus classify them ; Jive 
that are green ; fi'e that are yellow ; Jive that are transparent ; Jive that are 
opaque ; Jive that are porous, xkc. 

IV. Mcntio7i four objects that are soft, also four that arc Jiard, and thus 
CONTRAST them ; four ifuit are warm, and Jour that are cold; four that are 
flexible, and four that are inflexible ; four that are elastic, and Jour that are 
inelastic; four that are sweet, and fmir that are sour, hcc. In Exirciscs 
III. 1 v., wluit words have you used '—object-tcords, or quality-words f 

V. Mention two objects that arc equally long, short, smooth, fair, old, 
white, a^^l thus COMfAliE them ; aho two, one tf which is /ow/er, shorter, 
s-mcotJur, cVc, thati the other ; also secci-iil o:iivcts. one <f ivhicJi is hnyest, 
shvrtest, <^c. 

VI. How many Jingers have youf How many books, slates, knives, ap- 
ples, &c.. and thus numker the7n t What are the words which you have 
usedt }V7iy do you call them adjectives t 

VII. Tell which of tlie J'ollowinq words are nouns, and which adjectives 
mid thus CLASSIFY them : mk, black, coal, white, paper, carpet, soft young, 
■tove, red, pencil, smooth, sharp, dull, steel, iron, hot, cold, book, bottle, 
wcod, wafer. 
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LESSON -IV. 

ACTIONS OF OBJECTS.* 

Among the m'llions of objects which we see, all ihoso 
ihat are alive have the power to move or acU and are 
classed as animate ; some others, as water, clouds, clocks, 
watches, &c., move when acted upon. All these move* 
menls are called actions. Thus a dog runs a biid Jiies. 
Now, runs or Jlies is not any thing apart from the object , 
(see ** Qualities of Objects ; ") it is only an attribute, which 
we call an action^ just as we called another kind of attri- 
bute a quality. 

MODEL. 

Teacher (The teacher says, Look yonder !; What is that ? 

Pupils. (All answer.) A dog. 

Teacher What does he do ? 

Pupils. . He bites. 

Teacher. And what do you see him do now ? 

Pifpils. . He barks. 

TeacJier. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He groicls. 

Tcaclier. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He eats. 

Teacher. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He drinks. 

Teacher, Now write upon your slates ** The actions of a dng ; " and nndfr- 
neath this heading write, ** The dog bites ; " and underneath that, 
" The dog barlcs." Now, where is the action ? 

Pupils. . (All point to the dog.) 

Teacher. Where is the word which expresses the action ? 

Pupils. . (All point to their slates, or the blackboard.) 

Teacher. Now, which is the object ? 



* DiRErTiONs TO THE Teacher. — 1. At fir:<t it Will be wcU fof the teachwf to pcf- 
foni) some net himself, as wnliujr^ walking^ or speaking. 2. Let him next suppose 
noiue object to move ; as ajish, a iird, an insect, and let the pupils be required to write 
any actions of which it is capable. 3. Let the lull form at first be used ; as, " The dog 
kites :^* " The dog ftarfcf," &.C. ; afterwards emph»y the contracted forms. 4. As an 
oral exercise, think of some animal, and let each child, in turn, pive one actii-n of 
which it is capalde. 5. When the rhildren have become surtirieutly familiar with 
tlie distinction, the word verb may be substituted for action-word. 6. When the pu- 
pils have advanced snfticiently far to see thai Pome w<>rd.> are called verbs which do 
not express actions, they are prepared for u les>on like tlie Oral Exercise, on p. 50 
7. In all the exercises carefulh observe the rules of criiicism. 
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Pupils. . (All point to the dog.. 

Teacher, And where is the action ? 

Pupils. . (All point to the dog.) 

Teacher. But is the dog both the object and the action 

Pupils The dog is the object , and the action is seen in the dog, or in 
performed by him. 

(Thus a distinction is made between an action and a word, and 
between an action and an object.) 

Teacher. Now, since the words bites ^ barks, arowlSf &c., are applied to ac- 
tions, and not to objects themselTes, what shall we call thei\e 
words ? 

Pupils. . Action-words. 

The lesson, extended to five actions, will stand thus : — 

The dog bites. 
The dog barks. 
The dog growls. 
The dog eats. 
The dog drinks 

Or thus: — 

'bites, 
barks. 
The dog I growls, 

eats, 
drinks. 

Or thus : — ^The dog bites, barks, growls, ecUs, drinkf 

EXERCISES. 

I. What actions can be performed by a horse, a man, a child, a trout, a 
robin, a toad, a grasshopper, a cricket, a soldier, a sailor, a shoemaker, a 
farmer, a musician ? Wnat words have you employed f Why f 

II. IVTiat objects can sing, run, play, whistle, sleep, fly, write, study, 
ride, ^vaIk, swim, float, sink, bum, nreeze, melt, thaw r Whai words have 
you tcscdf WJiyf 

III. Tell which of the following words are nouns, which are^adjectives. 
which are actionrwords, or verbs : Ship, m*8t, white, prow, ploughs, movea. 
sinks, boat, writes, shines, son, moon, drive, map, blows, buttons, sews, 
flexible, plane, plain. 



LESSON V. 

IDEAS AND WORDS, OR EXPRESSIONS OF IDEAS. 

When an object, as a hat, is placed before us, we say we 
tee it ; but when it is removed, and we continue to think of 
it, or call it to mind after thinking of something else, we say 
w. seem to see it. It is as though the mind had an e>e, and 
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could see somithing just like the real hat. It appears to be 
111 the same place, it has the same form , t is in every way 
just like it, only it may not be as distinct That which wo 
Meem to see is to the eye of the mind what the real hat is to 
that of the body. U is a kind of image or picture of the 
real hat, and is called an idea, 

EXERCISE. 

I. Now, suppose yourselves at home by thejlreside. Think of all the ob' 
jects m the roomy wUil you act distinct pictures of them. Let them seem 
to yott just as if you were there; then write their names in order, as you 
woxdd do if you were there, or as you did in Lesson L Now, suppose your 
selves in a garden, a bam, a street, afield, a church, a mill, on a mountain, 
in tlie (ypen air in a clear night, in a meadow, at sea, in a forest, atui do the 
same. 

II. Men;tton any qualities of the objects which you seem to see in them 

III. Mention any actiotis which you seem to see any of them perform. 

But when we have formed definite ideas of objects, we 
need some way to inform others what we have in our minds. 
When an object, as a dog, is before our eyes, we can point to 
It, and without saying a word, show to others what we wish 
them to see. But when we have only the idea^ or picture 
before the eye of. the mind, however distinct and impressive 
that may be to U9, we cannot show it to others. It can be 
seen only by our mental eye. In that case we must resort 
to signs, as^ will be seen in the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher. I hare a distinct picture, or image, of a bcoiitiful object before . 
my mind's eye. I seem to see its form and colors. Do you 
see it ? 

Pupils. . "We do not know what it is. 

Teacher. (The teacher takes from his desk a rose, and holds it up before 
the class, then places it back in the desk.) How many now 
know what it is r 

Pupils, , (All raise their hands.) 

Feachcr Now, I will give you a signal, and let us see, when I give it hert' 
after, if you cannot call up the picture of the rose, so that all or 
us may be thinking of the same thing. 

(The teacher now gives some signal, as a motion of the hand, 
snapping the fingers, or touching the table, to which all agree as 
a signal to call to mind the rose, and, after turning the thoughts 
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of the class upon somethingclse, for a few moments, he sudden 
ly introduces the signal.) What do you tiiink of now ? 

Pupils . The rose. 

Teachet', Now, though you cannot see the picture of the rose in my mind, 
you have one m your own. And the signal tells you just when 
to call it up. Now, I have another beautiful picture in my mind 
Do you know what it is ? 

Pujrils. . We cannot tell without a signal. 

Teachm-. I will give you a sij^al. THere the teacher introduces a new sig- 
nal, such as snapping his nngers twice, or maldng some new mo> 
tion without any previous warning, and asks,) What new picture 
have you now in your minds ? 

Piipih, . (All hesitate ; finally one says,) We cannot teU what the signal 
means. 

Teacher. Why can you not tell what the signal means now, as well as 
before ? 

Pupils. . Because we did not imderstand beforehand what it was to be 
the signal of. 

Teacher. Then, in order to make a signal good, there must be a mutual 
understanding among those who use it ; and then any outward 
sign may enable us to call up our ideas. We must, therefore 
have a sign for a housCy a sign for the suiiy a sign for the moon^ 
and a sign for every other object aroimd us. Would such signs 
as I have given be good for every object ? 

Pupils. . We could not make signs enough with our fingers for every 
object. (Here let the class give such thoughts as tney may have 
about these signs.) 

Teacher. Instead of a motion of the hand, or a rap upon the table, if I 

should make a sound from my mouth, would that be a signal ? 
Pupils, It would, if we all agree to it. 

Peacher (The teacher makes some sound from the mouth, for the rose.) 

How many will take this as a sign for the rose ? 
Pupils. (All raise their hands. ) 

reacher (The teacher experiments mth this new signal as before, then 
says,) If, instead of this, I should give you the sound r-o-s-e^ as i. 
6i";n, I should give you the one to which m)t only this school, but 
all the people who speak the English language, have agreed. 
Or, if I should write on the blackboard thus, rose^ the^ marks 
would be the signal to which all who can read the English lan- 
guage have agreed. These signs are called words ; and when they 
apply to objects, they are object-words , or names of objects. Now, 
when I point to the objects in the school room, you may give me 
the object-words^ or names of the objects. (The teacher points 
out various objects, and the pupils give their names ; then reverses 
the exercise, he giving the name, and they pointing to the object. 
Finally, he gives the names of objects not present, asking tljc 
pupils to call to mind the idea of each, and raise ttieir bancs to 
show that they are thinking of it. 
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Okiveral RsMjRKorr Ideas. — The ingenuity or the tesCfM^ will genei ally sug 
^est tlie best nieth.ids of testing the correctness of a child's conceptions. Perhaps the 
best general rule U for the teacher, first of all, to imagine the object present, or him- 
self in its presence, and bid the pupil do the same. Let it be recalled, not as a mere 
eoinething known to <*xist, but as an object having form, proportion, color, position, 
and dimensions ; and let all these attributes be made to correspond with the reality. 
Then, assuming tiiat the pupil has done the same, proceed to question him minutely, 
as t/the object were present. What is it ? What is near to it r What is its general 
form ? What is it like ? On what does it stand or rest ? Of what materials is i! 
comiN)sed ? How long, hnw thick, how wide is it? What is its color, weight, and 
bulk ? Ofwliat parts is it composed ? Does the sun shine upon it ? If so, on wliicli 
side is its shadow ? What time in the day is it, then ? What surrounds it ? &.c. 

Let the pupil answer directly from the ideas in his own mind, and his answers will 
usually reveal the correciiicss or incorrectness of these ideas. This practice of search^ 
ing after the pupil's iditu^ more than any thing else, evinces the teacher's skill and 
power over the mental habits of his pupils. It should now be extended to evenr thing. 
The lessons in reading, geography, arithmetic, &c., should be enlivened by it. The aim 
of the teacher should be to make every thing in the school room realjeamest, practiealf 
and lifelike^ by awakening an interest in ideas rather than words. The principal de- 
sign in introducing object-lessons is to give greater life and reality to ideas. Let the 
pupil then conceive hi:j ideas of absent objects as though there was a corresponding 
reaiity which he bad just seen. When thid cab be done, lessons on objects may be 
dropped. When it cannot be done, the object should be referred to at any and every 
etage of progress 



LESSON VI.* 

QUALITIES OF ACTIONS. 

In Lesson II. it was seen that objects possesse(f certain 
qualities, as smooth^ roughs, gentle ; it will now be seen tbat 
actions, or even qualities of objects, may themselves possess 
qualities, as will be shown in the following 

MODEL. 

Teac?ier. (The teacher, calling the attention of the class, says,) How 
many see my hand move ? 

Pupils. . (All raise their hands in token of assent.) 

Teacher. (Moving his hand very slowly, he says,) How does it move ? 

Pupils. . Slowly. 

TeacTier. What slowly, hand or moves? 

Pupils. . Moves. 

Teacher. What then does slowly express a quality of? 

Pt^ls. . The action moves. 

Teacher. Now -svrite upon your slates, " Qualities of Actions ; " and under 
it write, ** The hand moves slowly." 



• DiRscTioMs TO THE Teacher. — 1. At first it will be well to direct the attention 
of the learner, as in the model, only to adverbs of quality or manner. 2. Let him then 
we that words added to verbs showing ipheuj where. wAi/, are also adverbs. 3. Keep 
up the habit of criticism . 4. Let all the previous lessons be reviewed. 5. Give fre- 
quent examples in whic i the parts of speech shall be mingled, (i. Let the pupils 
write short sentences containing adverbs, or words answering the questions, How ? 
When? Where? &c. 7. Do not advance too rapidly, and be careful to secure every 
iioint as you advance. 8. It will be well to give a subject and verb, and require the 
clam to add any thing, whether a word or a gn ip of words, that will express the eiiiM, 
plaee, or manner of the act. 
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Pupila. . (All write.) 

Teacher. (MoTing his hand quickly, he says,) How does my hand mote now? 

Pupils. . Quickly. 

Teacher. Now write on your slates, ** The hand moves quickly." 

Pupil's. (All write.) 

, Teacher. Now, since quickly and slowli/ d mote the quality of an actioik, 
and not the action itself, what shall we call them ? 

Pupils. . Action-quality-words. 

Teacher, Right ; and hence we hay» a new class of words, called action' 
qtiality-words, or adverbs. 

EXERCISES. 

I. How can a bird flyf a horse r\n\ t a Jish swim f How does the sun 
%hi}ief the ship sail f the fanner labor t the carpenter build t the boy study? 

II. ^Mlich of the following words are adverbs 1 which nouns? which 
verbs f cind which adjectives f 

Nail, hammer, pleasantly, heaps, thaw, elm, grows, rapidly, renews, at- 
tractive, sweetly, fiercely, temptation, points, hopefully, otter, beaver, 
weasel, musingly, weaves, hopes, point, lace, diamonds, wears, nervously, 
meaningly. 



LESSON VII. 

RELATION OF OBJECTS. 

When two objects are in any way connected, or when an 

object is connected with an attribute of another, they are 

related^ or there is a relation between them. What these 

relations are will be best seen by the following lesson : — - 

Teacher. (The teacher takes a book and a piece of paper, and places the 
latter on the former.) "Where is the paper ? 

Pupils. . On the book. 

Teacher. (Placing it under the book.) Where is the paper now ? 

Pupils. . Under the book. 

Teacher. TPlacing the paper in the book.) Has the paper changed its r^ 
uition f ♦ 

Pupils. . It has ; it is in the book. 

2''eacher. (The teacher now changes the position of the paper, so as to place 
it over^ above^ behWy beside, near, Sec, and then he moves it from 
the book.) What is the relation of its motion to the book ? 

Pupils. . It moves yrom the book. 

Teacher. (The paper approaches the book.) What is the relation of the 
motion to the book ? 

Pupils. . It moves towards the book. 



* Using a word while acting out its application is the best possible definitioB 
lliUdren thus leani the meaning of words even before they can sp«ik 
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Teacher, What shall we call such words as ont uruier, in, &c., aivce they 
show a relation t 

Pupils. . Relation- words. 

In this way the various relations of one object to another, or of an ob- 
ject to an attribute of another, may be illustrated to the eye. so as to be 
uuprbsscd upon the mind 

The teacher may now place two objects upon a book, a piece ot paper 
and a pm. Now, what are on the book ? The answer is. The iwiper mvA 
the pen. Here is a new reicUion-ioordf used to combine or join two objects 
in the same relation to the book. He places the book behind him, and 
takes off one of the objects, assuring them that otic object is on the book. 
What can you say now is on the book ? The answer is. The paper or the 
pen. The teacher asks. Which ? Some one guesses the paper ; he pre- 
sents the book with the pen on it, and says, Not the paper, but the p«n . 
And, Of, and but are combination-words. 

EXERCISES. 

Now point otU the helation- words iti the following expressiofw, and tell 
whether two objects are related, or an object and an attribute : The house on 
the hill; the dogiji tjie manger ; the slipper under the table; running to 
tchool; living by a river ; standing beside a well; a dog and a fox running 
over a wall ; a needle or a pin in a cushion. 



LESSON VIII. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

We have seen that some words are used to name ohjects^ 
some to denote qualities of objects, some the actions of ob- 
jects, some the qualities of attributes, (that is, actions or 
qualities,) some the relation of objects, and some the 'wii- 
hination of objects. We may now take these characteristicg 
^see Lesson III., Exercise HE.; p. zyiii.,) as the basis tor 
grouping these words into classes, thus : — 

Words denoting objects = object-words = Nouns. 

"Words denoting qualities of objects = quality-words = Ad jectivhs. 
Words denoting actions of objects = action-words = VERBg. 
Words denoting quality of attri- > _ J attribute- } _ a tvyettrc 

butes . ) '~ ( quality-words y ^ 

Words denoting relation of objects = relation<oords = Prepositions. 
Words denoting combination of >_.5 combination- J = Conjttnctions. 

objects ) ( words J 

iVords denoting emotion ♦ . . = emotion^words = Intbbjections. 

* The inteijection has not been illustrated like the .other classes, for the obvioat 
«aion that it denotes neither an object, attribute, nor relation, but simply a sudd'w 
t motion or feeling of the speaker. Its use and characteristics can easily be illustrat- 
ed in a way similar to the others. Let the teacher show what would be a natoral 
exclamation when joyous, sad, in ptan, or when sudden fear comes over us. 

Let the pupil now Know that words thus classiHed are called part$ qfspeetK 

C 
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EXERCISES. 

L Select the nouns, adjectites, and tebbs in the folUnt%ng . T%e m 
^hnrt the cart. The birds sing a chamUiig song. The Jieree xoind petue 
irates the cottage of the peasant. 

II. Select the adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions in the fot- 
knoing : The dav passed pleasantly atoaij. The etip stood on the table- 
John and James have Just arrived. The wind blew gently over the field. 
The moon and stars shine beatttiftilly upon the lake, 

III. Select the nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, teepositionb, 
conjunctions, anrf. interjections, from paragraphs in your reading 
lesson, 

IV. Take an object^ as an apple^ and illustrate^ by means of it, a notm 
an acfective, a verb, an adverb, and, in cotuiectionwUh some other olfject, (a^ 
a knife,) a pr^Msitioti, and a cor\ptnctioti. 



LESSON IX. 

COMBINATION OF WORDS. 

An object is alwajrs intimately related to its own attributes, 
since the latter are always found in the former. Hence the 
words which represent an object and one of its attributes 
may be combined to show this relation, as may be seen by 
the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher, Suppose two birds, one black and the other white, were standing 
upon a tree, and you wish to distinguish one of them from thi 
other ; how could you show which one you mean ? 

Fupils, . By saying, The black bird, or wMte bird. 

Teacher, Right ; and you would place the object, bird, and its own qualily 
blahk or w?iite, in relation to each other by combining the word* 
which represent each. Is there any word to show their relation ? 

Pupils, . There is none. 

Teacher, Now, 6upi)ose I do not know the color of the bird, and you wisii 
to tdl me its color. What would you say ? 

Pwpils, . We should say. The bird is black; or. The bird is white. 

Teacher, Right ; and you would, again, place the object, 6»>i/, and its own 
(quality, black or xohitc, in relation to each other. VVould they be 
in the same order as before ? 

l*upils, . They would not. Then, the ouality-word was placed before the 
object-word ; now, it is placed after it. 

Teacher. Does any thing show the relation between them ? 

Pupils, , Is shows or tells that the quality black belongs to the bird. 

Teachet, Now, suppose two birds are alike, but one is stand Ag upon a 
tree, ana the other flying around it. How could you dzstinguit k 
th« Utter? 
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PttpiU. . "We would say, The flying bird. 

Teacher, You would place the object, hirdf and its own action, ^ytn^, in 
relation to each other. Is there any word to show their relation \ 

Pupils, . There is none. 

Teactur. But suppose I did not know what the bird was doing; how would 
you ieit me ? 

Pupils. , We should say, The bird is flying. 

Teacher. So you would, again, place the object, bird, and its action, ^yiM^ 
in relation to each other. Would they be in the same order af 
before ? 

Pupils. . They would not. The action is now mentfoned after the objcoi 
Then, it was mentioned before it. 

Teacher, Is there any word to show the relation between them ? 

Pujiils, . The same word is says that the action was performed by the bird. 

Teacher, Suppose, again, that there were two persons having the same 
name George, the one a carpenter, and the other a farmer. How 
could we distinguish the one from the other. 

Pupils. . We could say, George the carpenter. 

Teacher, You would place the name George and the name indicating his 
occupation in relation to each other. Is there any word to show 
the relation ? 

Pupils, . Ther^ is none. 

Teacher. Now, suppose I did not know his occupation, and you were to 

ti^U me How would you do it ? 

Pupils. . We should say, George is a carpenter. 

Teaeher, You would, again, place the two names in relation to each other, 
and. 3-s before, you would place is between them to show or teU 
the occupation. When we wish to connect an object with one of 
its own attributes, what two different states of mind may we 
represent ? 

Pupils, . We may distinguish one object from another, or we may toy 
sometumg of an ol\ject. 

Teacher. Bigb(- now review Lesson III., and then perform the following 
examples : — 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give thto Qualities of seaUng toax, an apple, salt, whalebone, ivory, gold, 
the dew, a brook a tree. 

II. Give tki actions of a bee, a serpent, a scholar, a robin, a toad* a 
sparrow, a gom 

III. Givt srmie word to express the occupation, character, or office of 
Washington, Wfibster, ColumJmts, Arnold. 

IV. DistiS'tUish any of the objects in (I.) by some quality ; in (II. J 
by some action . in (III.) by some office, occupation, or character. 

V. Tell oi declare the qualities * of the objects in (I.), the actioti in 
(11.), the office 4c., in (III.) 



* DiBECTioNj • THB Tbachek. — 1. ft may now be said to Ihe learner, that when 
vr9 distinguish tbc object by its quality, action, or oflice, it is su{)|>osed that all know 
that by which xvti Jius distinguish it ; tlie quality, or action, &c, is then assmnedto be- 
kmg to the object but when we say or tdl what belongs to the object, we then affirm, 
debtors, or pbidi-^ats what \tefnre wan ansumed. Thus, in the exitreminn " Whit« 
«iow," vhile \9 ^wuoMid.} but In the ezpresnion " 'l*he imnw is wkue^** the Mme uualitv 
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VI. As the teacher exhibits the quaUHee qf fflas»,JirH otftune, and t^M 
predicate them singly, 

VII. 7bA» any two qualities ; assume one^ and predicate the other. Thef* 
reverse the order t cusumitiff the predicated, and predicating the assianed 
quality. 

VIII. Assume any tufOt and predicate any two; as^ The smooth, thin 
glass is brittle and transparent. Reverse the order ; assume one, and prcdi- 
eate the rest. Predicate one, and assume the others. Assume all ; pred^ 
sate oil 



LESSON X 

THE PROPOSITON. 

When an attribute is predicated of an object to which it be- 
longs, — as, " Gold is yellow," — the group of words is called 
a proposition ; but when the attribute is assumed, as, " Yel- 
low gold," the group is not a proposition. The object is 
then said to be restricted^ limited^ or distinguished. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Tctke some attribute of the folhunna objects, and form propositions . 
Grass, cherries, lilies, vapor, horses, raobits, butterflies, ice, Solomon, 
Abraham. 

II. Tell which qf the foUoioing expressions are propositions^ and which 
are not: The sun is shining. The winds are blowing. Growing tree. 
The water flows. iPeter the Hermit. David was king. Isaiah prophesied , 
An heroic general- 
Ill Add to or change the following words betioeen the periods so as to 

form propositions : Wetiiher cold. Grass grow. Hen cackle. Solon wise 
man. He live. Nut fall. Ice melt. River flow. Bridges breaks. Boy 
drown. He cry. Helen poor. Report heard. Apples decays. Melon 
grow. 

IV. Change or vary the proposition, " The bird flies,** so as to shoio that 
more than 07ie bird petfoi'med the act — that the act was pei formed vester- 
day — that the act is to take place to-morrow — tell which toords you 
have changed, 

kr predicated. S. Let the teacher take, in the presence of the class, some object, aa 
a piece of sponge, glass, or paper, and develop, as in Lesson III., its qiinlitles, and 
let the pupils assume and then predicate each quality: thus, *' Sofl t^pnnge. Tb« 
iponge IS «q/K." 3. Multiply examples, if necessary, till the distinction between predi- 
cating and assuming shall m understood. 
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LESSON XI. 

TIIE PROPOSITION ENLARGED 

In Lesson X. the proposition contains but two parts — f.-^A 
which contains the attribute, called the tuhject^ and the at- 
tribute itself, which is affirmed of the subject, and hence 
called the predicate. When the subject is not an individual 
name, or when the predicate does not represent some par- 
ticular act. It is necessary to add words to each, for the pur- 
pose of explaining or individualizing them* 

MODEL. 

(1.) •» King died." 

(2.) " The king died." 

(3.) " The good king died." 

(4.) " The good king Edward VI. died.** 

'•5.) "The good king Edward VI., the son of Henry VII I. , cued." 

\6.) *• The good king Edward VI., son of Henry VIII., died t» th» 
sixteenth year of his age** 

(7.) " The good king Edward VI.', the son of Henry VIII., died in the 
sixteenth year of his age, and the seventh year of his reigfi,* 



» 



The effect of individualizing an object may be seen from 



the following 



MODEL. 



Teacher. If each object in the universe had a distinct and separate name, 
how many names should we have ? 

^upila. . We could not count them ; there would je as many names as 
objects. 

Teacher. If you could not count them, could you ever commit them to 
memory ? 

Pupils. . Never ; for there would be as many different names as there are 
different trees^ gtiadrupedSf birds^Jishes^ &c. We could not count 
all the individual fishes in a lifetune. 

Teacher. If every individual object had an individual name, how could we 
distinguish one object from another ? 

Pupils. . Simply by giving its name. 

T^icher. True ; not only eachtnan would have a name, but each tree, dog, 
horse, fish, &c., &c. ; and the mention of that name would draw 
the attention to one object, and exclude all others. But since 
we cannot give individual names to all oDjects, what shall we dA i 

Pupils. . (Probably none will answer.) 

Feacher Here is an object which we call a /Kn, *nd Aere is another object 
like it • what shall we call tills ? 
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PupiU, . We call that a perij too. 

Teacher, Very well ; now, if I say ;)«i, can you tell trhich one 1 mca( 

PupiU, . We cannot; for vre think of one as well as the other. 

Teacficr, Now, suppose one is a nietaUic pen, and the other is a qtiiU pen-, 
how could you point me to the mdindual pen which you mean r 

Pupils. . By saying, metallic pen. 

Teacher, Right ; and metallic peii would be just as good as an indiridual 
name ; in other words, metallic would help you to individicalize 
the pen by excluding the other. But suppose I should present 
' you another object like these two ; what would you call tnat ? 

PupiU, • We should call that a/?cn. 

Teacher, Now, suppose this new one to be a metallic pen ; how could ycu 
individualize it ? 

PupiU. , We would say metallic pen. 

Teacfur, Yes ; but you have two metallic pens, (the teacher holding them 
up.) Which one do you mean ? 

PupiU. , The smdll pen. 

Teacher. Yes ; but the quill pen is a small one, as you see, (the tenchei 
holding it up.) 

PupiU, . We mean ** the small m£tallic pen.'* 

Teach&r, Very good ; and small metallic pen is just as good as an individ- 
ual name. It distinguishes the pen you mean from the oth«i 
two. But suppose all t)ic pens in the world were to be pre- 
sented to you, one at a time, what would you call each ? 

PupiU. , A pen. 

Teacher, Then suppose there were many millions of them ; would ihta 
each have a name ? 

PupiU, , They would. 

Teacher. Would they each have an individual name ? 

PttpiU. , They would not. 

Teacher, Would they each have a different name ? 

PupiU. , They would not ; each would have the same name. 

'teacher. They would have one name in common ; hence called a commork 
name to distinguish it from an individual or pi'oper name. But 
do no objects have individual names ? Can you mention one ? 

Pupils. , (One speaks.) Is not George an individual name ? 

Teacher. Why do you think so ? 

Pupil, , I notice when you say " boy," all the boys in school look up aa 
though vou called them all ; but when you say " George," we all 
know wnat one you mean. 

Teacher. Right; George is a proper name ; so, you see, he has two names 
— a proper name, Gcon7e, and a common name, boy. If I use llie 
common name, how can I show whom I mean ? 

PupiU. , By vidividualizing him. 

Teacher. Right ; so I might say, " That small black-eyed boy, who sits in 
the comer of the room, near the door ; " or I might say George. 
Which would you prefer ? 

PupiU, . We should prefer George. 

Teofiher^ But most objects have only common names ; how can we point 
out individuals among such objects ? 

PupiU, . Only by indiTidualizing them. 
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feacher. Now, all words, and groups of words, whether they denote qaali- 
t}' or not, when used to individualize an object, (not an attribute,) 
arc cixlled ad/ective. Hence *'that'* "small," "black-eyed," 
*• who sits in the corner, near the door," are all adjectiye expres- 
sions. 



EXERCISES. 

I. Tell what individual name is the same as the follovnng general 
names individualized : The man who crossed the Atlantic, and discovered 
the new tcorld. The man who commanded the American armi/, defeated 
the British forces, and was stijled the father of his country, 

II. Use a general 9iame, and so individualize it, that it may designate 
I^APAYErrE, Franklin, or Peter the Great. 

III. Ma7iy common names, as tree, cUnid, house, insect, ^h, have no cor- 
respondimj itidicidual natne. Take any ten of these, and so limit them that 
each loill denote an individual. 

The efTcct of individualizing or limiting an action may be 
seen from the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher. In the expression, " The bird moves throtigh the atr,** what one 
word can he substituted for those in Italics t 

Pupils. . Flics. 

Teacher. Then files = moves through the air. Will you add something to 
limit the action in the following example, "The horse ran**f 
Show how he ran. 

Pupils. . The horse ran slowly. 

Teacher. Now, add something to show when the horse ran. 

Pupils. . The horse ran in the 7ruyrning. 

Teacher. What docs the expression " in the morning " exclude ? 

Pupils. . It excludes any running which took place at night, at noon, <» 
any other time than morning. 

Teacher. \Vill you add something to show where the horse ran ? 

Pupils. . The horse ran in the street. 

Teacher. Will you add something to limit the verb in the example, . " The 
boy opened**? Show what he opened. 

Pupils. (Individually.) 1st. The boy opened his knife. 2d. The bpy 
opened his eyes. 3d. The boy opened the door. 4th. The boy 
opened a book. 

Teacher. Add something to show why he opened it. 

Pupils. The boy opened the book to read. 

Teacher. Now, how many different kinds of questions have you answered 
by adding these words ? See if you can recall them. 

Pupils . (Separately.) 1st. We answered the question hoio t 2d. We 
answered the question whenf 3d. We answered the queatioq 
where t 4th. We answered the question* t^Ao^f 5 th We an 
iwered the question whyf 
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EXERCISES. 

I. PiU the following teords ifUo propositimu; then aUarge iliem by Um^ 

Uiiig their tit/tjects : — 

Trees beautiful. Cloud disappear. Vapor rise. Doj? baric Wind 
piercing. Water fiow. Flowers bloom. l«e melt. Kinp: rcig:n. Ape 
climb. Vulture tear. Boy boisterous. Child geuUe. Serpcut crawl. 
Frog hop. Bee buzz. 

II. JUake jiropositions of the following ^ and enlarge them by compUtiAg 

the meaning of the verb ;— 

Boy buy, (what.) Bee cat. Storm have broken. Dors have dcronr. In- 
grct destroy. KagU see. Lady find. Ink stain. Man sec. Woshing- 
•m defeat. Arnold betray, liawk catch. Mouse destroy. 

Tlius, The boy bought a pencil. 

III. Tell WHEX the following events happened : — 

Columbus discovered America, (when.) The Pilgrims reache<l New 
England. Charlestown was burned. The people walkc<l. The sun rises.* 
The moon sets.* The dew disappears. Twilight commences. Tlie storm 
abated. 

IV. Tell WHERE the folloioing happened : — 

The British were defeated, (where.) Moses was concealed. Jesus was 
crucified. Congress was assembled. Webster died. Washington was 
buried. The stranger stopped. The army encamped. The Pilgrims land- 
ed. The old worn-out soldier slept. 

V. Tell HOW the following hmtpened : — 

The dog was killed, (how.) The fire was kindled. The pupil wrote his 
copy. The cars move. Harriet plays. The horses ran. The water falls. 

VI. Tell "WHY the folloioing hapjyened : — 

My father has kindled a fire, (why.) Children go to school. The mer- 
chant buys goods. The mother sings to her chlid. The messenger came. 
The wall is made aroimd the garden. 

VII. Lityiit the subjects and predicates of tTie following ^ in any of the 

above ways : — 

Winter has come. The ducks were swimming. The tree fell. The mice 
gnawed. The weeds were removed. The fountain failed. The street was 
crowded. The lecture was delivered. The coachman drove. 

VIII. Poifit out Vie subjects f predicates, and limiting parts in the last 
exercise. 

IX. Tell all the 9ioufis, a^jcctlves^ or adjective expressions^ adverbs, or 
adverbial expressions, prepositiutis, and conjuttctions in the last exercise. 

X . Make propositions of your own, and limit them aa above, telling 
what part of speech each word is, 

* Let tho pupils ascertain the time of rising and setting fox ibe day when the l6»> 
•on 18 given out. 
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LESSON XII. 

IMPLIED RELATONS. 

We have seen how one object may be related to another 
tjbject, or to the attributes of another object ; also, how an 
object may be related to its own attributes. We are now to 
show how an object and an attribute — that is, how a prop* 
osition — is related to him who speaks it or writes it. There 
must be three parties. 1st. Some one must speak. 2d. 
Some one must be spoken to. 3d. Some person, or some 
thing, must be spoken of. 

MODEL. 

Teacher. When Joseph said to his brethren, '< Does my fiither yet lire?" 

who was the first party ? 

Pupils, . Joseph, 

Teacher, And who was the second ? 

Pupils. , His brethren. 

Teacher, Right; who was the third? 

Pupils. . His father. 

Teacher, Very well ; and when he said, " I am Joseph," who was tht 
speaker or first party ? 

Pupils, . Joseph. 

Teacher, Right ; and who the hearers, or second party ? 

Pupils. , His brethren. 

Teacher. And who the third, or person spoken of ? 

Pupils. . (All hesitate — one says,) He spoke of himself. 

Teacher, Very good. Then the parties stand, 1st, Joseph ; 2d, his breth* 
ren ; 3d, Joseph. How many of the parties does Joseph represent ? 

Pupils. . Two ; the 1st and 3d. 

Teacher. When Joseph said, ** Ye shall not see my face except your broth 
cr he with you," who was the speaker ? 

Pupils. . Joseph. 

Teacfier. Who were the hearers ? 

Pupils. , His brethren. 

Teacfier, Now, if Joseph, stranger as he was to his brethren, had said, 
** This do ana iive,^for Joseph fears God," instead of saying, *• 1 
fear God," would they have imderstood that he was speaking of 
himself ? 

Pupils. , They would not. 

Teacher If a person by the name of Frank should say, (meaniiie him 
self,) '* Frank wrote a letter," w ' ;ld the hearer know mat b^ 
meant himself f 
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Puptis, . fle TTould not. 

Teac/ier, Then, when a speaker is at the same time the actor, i. c, rcpr»> 
Eciits two parties, he cannot be understood to be the speaker 
when he uses the iiame of the actor. 1 Ijus, if we had the words, 
*• Alexander conquered," no one would suppose that Alexander 
said that. Now, liow can wo sliow both that Alexander con- 
quered, and that Alexander said it ? 

Pupils, , If he should say, " I conquered," / would show that he both did 
it and said it. 

Teac/iet\ That is right; / is used instead of Alexander, to show that the 
actor and the speaker are both one. Sometimes the hearer and 
the actor are both cue. "What shall we do then ? 

Pupii (No one answers.) 

Teacher, ^Vhen a teacher speaks to Georj^e, and says, " You write well,** 
the teacher is the speaker; but who is, the actor, and who tht 
hearer ? 

Pupils, , George is bcth actor and hearer. 

Teacher, But, suppose the teacher' should say, " George unites well," who 
would be the actor, and who the hearer ? 

Pupils. . George would be the actor, and those present the hearers. 

Teac/ier, Then, in order to put George ut the same time in the relation of 
hearer and actor, we must say, ** You write well." * Shall wo 
drop the name when we speak of George simply as the actor i 

Pupils. , We need not. 

Tsacher. But, suppose I were to say, " George wrote a letter, and George 
carried the letter to George's teacher, and George's teacher com- 
mended George for George's neat letter." Would the expression 
be agreeable ? 

Pupils. . It would not, because George is repeated so often. 

Teacher. How could you avoid the repetition ? 

Pxipils. , By using hCy his^ and him. 

Teaciter, But suppose the same thing had been f aid of Elizabeth ; would 
you use fie, his, and him t 

Pupils, , By no means ; but sJie and her. 

Teacher. Suppose I should say of my hat, ** My hat was made in New 
York, and my hat was brought to Boston, where I bought my 
hat ; " what would you do ? 

Pupils, . We would use it, instead of Jiai. 

TeaxUher Very good. Now, these three parties are called persons; the 
speaker is called thejirst person ; the hearer the second; ana the 
^tor, or one spokai of, (whether a person or thing,) the third 
vvhen the speaker wishes to represent himself, he cannot use his 
name, but must use some other word, as, I; when he ^vishcs to 
represent the hearer, he must use thou or you ; when he wishes 
.0 represent the person or thing spoken of, he may use the 
wn^f.' T . ^ ^"'"'^'^ repetition he uses he, she, it, &c. Now, those 
TZnAli' ' ^^ y°^' ^*^' *^"^' *'^» ^^^ others, are employed in- 
foS Jo !?niTi ^?,^^Present these several relations. They there- 
of L^^. if ^^'J P'onotaw. (instead ol nouns.) AVhat new part 
of speech or class of words have we ? ^ 



• Her6 i«X th© teacher «hn«v *!.«• — 
|]*e person addressed--! "aZ/il, ^««^met»mes mtroducethe namo of the hearer, tm 

•i Mcim, reuuirmg the In^ttiT'T^ "^"^^ '^^i'*" ^' ^^ ««»> »» adopted in th« 
• ^ 'nseruon of a comma afta.- the name. 
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f\q.iiU, , Ptonotms.* 

Teachet. Now, give all the classes of wordSi or parts of speech 

EXERCISES 

I. Make the subjects in the folUyvoing sentences represent both the adon 
and the speakers : '-' 

Jacob loved Joseph. Cain slew Abel. Columbus was aided by th© 
Quccii of Spain. \Villiam the Conqueror defeated Harold. Thus, / iOTed 
Joseph. 

II. Make the same represent the hearei's ; thus y You loved Joseph. 

III. Make tJie objects in the above examples denote the speaken^^ 
the hearer; thus, Jacob loved me. 

IV. Put thefolloioinr/ toords into propositions^ and (1.) make the eveni 
appear to take place at the time the toords are spoken^ (present ;) (2.) 
before they are spoken, (past;) (3.) after they are spoken, (future :) — 

Wind blow. Com grow. Hail rattle. Thunder roar. Fire bum. Ox 
graze. Snow molt. Vapor climb. Dog worry cat. Mouse catch tnip. 
Play child bam in. Squirrel tree up run. Thus, The com grows. The 
com grew. The com will grow. 

V. Put the same into propositions ^ so as to show that the event actualIiT 
taJces place; theny so as to s/unoy not that it takes j)lace, btU that it may, 
CAN, or MUST take place ; thus, The com grows. The corn mag grow, 
(but does not grow.) 

VI. Alter the notins so as to make them mean more than one, and tee 
tohat change takes place »t the verb or predicate 



GRAIMMAR. 

We have been studying things, and what belong to things . 
ideas, and the way to express ideas ; words, and the way to 
form, alter, and classify them ; propositions or sentences 

* DiRECTiows TO THE Teacher. — Tho relation of persons pivesrise to the person- 
al pronoun. The pronoun is n«it needed, like the noun, to represent an idea, but to 
represent tlie relation of the parlies necessarily impiied in social intercourse. These 
pronouns «5hould be fully illustrated to the children. 'J'hey all show a relation to the 
spcdier. The relation affects both the .xuhject and predicate. J^t its effect be illiis< 
trated thus : Suppose I say, " .lames reads ; " what change would take place UJameM 
himself should e.xfiress the same tliou|!ht? He would say, " I read." Let the pupila 
explain the changes in both words. Now, if I,shouUl express the same thought to 
James, I should say, " You read." What changes take place? 

'J'he relation of person is liere introduced particularly in order to develop the 
pronoun. Besides this, there are necessarily two other relations to the speakijr. When 
die sfieaker states an event, he assiuuies the moment of speakin<; as the point from 
which to reckon time, and places the event at that tunc, or tiirows it into the past of 
future, as the fact may require. But this relation requires no new part of s{)eech. It 
affects only the jiredicate; as, "James is writinji, to(« writing, or will be writinj!." 

Again : the speaker looks upon an event which he is aliout to record as something 
realy as when a house is actuklly burned, or as something imaginary, as when wt 
think — ** What if the bouse shotdd be burned ! " It is not actually burned. Now, this 
distinction requires a different mode of speaking. Tho teacher should illustrate these 
points, as well as the relation of number, before entering upon tho hod|^ ^ this book* 
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and the way to form them, and the parts which compose 
ihem. Now, all tliis prepares the way to study grammar. 
Much o* it is grammar — all, indeed, that has taught us to 
speak and write correctly. But grammar, arranged sys- 
tematically, considers whatever pertains to simple sour».dSj 
and the letters which represent them ; whatever pertains to 
words, the changes they undergo, and the classes to wlucn 
they belong ; whatever pertains to sentences, the parts which 
compose them, the relation, agreement, dependence, and 
government of these parts ; whatever pertains to the forma- 
tion of verse, or the arrangement of language so as to pro- 
duce the agreeable efiect of measure. All these are em- 
braced in grammar ; it teaches us the principles which should 
guide in using language correctly. 

SuooESTioiTs TO THS TiACHss. — It will be seen, throughout this introductory 
tourse^ that the aim has been to ttato nothing dogmatically, but to draw from the stores 
which the pupil already possesses, tJiose facts, which, being placed in new relations, 
may evolve the principle aimed at In tlie full course which follows excepting the Oral 
Exercises, the opposite method is pursued. The principle is first stated, and then the 
Illustrations are given ; yet the teacher, throughout the entire course, should adopt the 
inductive method, whenever a difficult lesson is to be presented for the first time. The 
inductive method is invaluable in helping a feeble or undisciplined mind to compre- 
hend elementary principles, and to group them into more general rules. When jmu- 
ciples are fully understood, the comprehensive rule or dennition f^hould be committed 
tomenunry. The teacher cannot be too careful to insist upon this. Every general 
rule or definition should be thoroughly learned and used. Let the learner now enter 
upon the main course ; let every point be understood as be advances, and his ^ptogmm 
will be Mtiifluitoiy both to iumself and his teacher. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



English Grammar treats of the principles and usages >f 
the English language ; it teaches us to speaK and wriit it 
correctly. 

"Rem. — Grammar is not a code of laws made for the language, but rather 
derived from the language in its present state. It is the province of the 
grammarian to interpret and classify the analogies and usages of the lan- 
guage so as to present them in a condensed and systematic view. Over 
tne laws of language he has no control, or rather he has the same kind of 
control that the naturalist has over the laws of the physical )^orld, and no 
other. He does not make the rules of grammar ; he only exhibits what 
already exists. That the *• verb agrees vnth. its nominative in number and 
person,'* is not an authoritative edict from the grammarian. It existed as a 
law of language long before he discovered and published it. It was none 
the less imperative before he uttered it, and becomes no more so because he 
has uttered it. True, the fact that it is drawn out, and distinctly stated, 
makes it better known — more widely understood — and, it may be, more 
generally obeyed. And herein consists the advantage of the study of 

frammar : he who knows the laws of language has before him a standard 
y which he may test his own expressions, while he who yields only an 
unconscious obedience to usage is never sure when or why ne is right, not 
when or why he is wrong. Entering upon the study of grammar with 
these views, the learner, aided by his teacher, comes m contact with the 
langxutge itself; he himself becomes a discoverer of analogies and principles, 
it may be, not even noted by the grammarian ; and even if they are, he re- 
ceives his greatest pleasure from the impression, that he is confirming ^ rather 
than blindly obeying^ the statement of another. 

It teaches how to combine letters into syllables, syllables 
into words, and words into sentences, either in prose or verse. 

Grammar is divided into four parts — Orthography^ Ety^ 
mology^ SyntaXj and Prosody, ^ 

Orthograpliy treats of elementary sounds, tlie letters 
which represent them, and the combination of letters into 
syllables and words. 

Etymology treats of the classification, derivation* a&<^ 
various modifications of words. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

Prosody treats of the laws of versification. 

1 » 
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ORTHOGRAPHr. 

Orthography treats of elementary sounds, the letters whi^.li 
represent them, and the combination of letters into syllables 
and words. 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

The teacher, calling the attention of the class, says, Listen ! Then giving 
the sound of a in name, How many heard my voicef Giving again the 
sound of « as in s-in, (not the name ess^ but the hissing sound alone,) he 
says. Did you then hear my voices or only a whispering soxmdt Ahs. Only 
a w'hispermg sound. Listen again ! giving, in the same manner, the 
sound of ^, he says. Did you hear a voice-souudy or a breath-sowult Ans, 
A breath-sound. With the same position of the organs, he adds a slight 
vocality, producing the sound of v. Do you hoar any voice now ? lie tries 
the same with />, and passes from ji to b ; then from < to rf, from k to </, 
from s to s, from ch to 7", from sh to zhy and thus shows the difference be- 
tween a breath-sowid^ and a breath-sound mingled with a slight voice-sound. 
Then, again, recalling their attention to such sounds as a, «, i, o, u, by 
examples from his own voice, always to be repeated by the class, he causes 
them to observe and iwte the distinctions. Ihey are now prepared for the 
following definitions : — 

An elementary sound is the simplest sound of the language \ 
n% a, e ; ft, k. 

The English language contains about forty elementary 
sounds. 

CLASSES OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

These sounds are divided into three classes — vpcah, sub- 

oocals, and aspirates. 
The vocals consist of pure tone only ; as, a, e, t, 0, u. 
The suhvocals consist of tone united with breath ; as, 5, J 

I m, n, r. 

The aspirates consist of pure breath only ; as, p^ l^ k^f. 

Vocals are subdivided into long and sliort, * 

The long sound is one that can be protracted at pleasure ; 

as may — ay, hee ee. 

The short sound is one formed by the same position of the 

organs, but uttered with an explosive effort — pin, pen, hat, sit 

Kxu. 1. — The a in hat is properly the short sound of a in fare, not a in 
kaie. The short sound of a in mate is in met, as any one may see hj 
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placing th ? organs in a position to give a and explode the sound. The t 
Sipin IS the short sound of ee in seen ; sometimes represented by ee as in 
icen, (bin.) The o in not is the short sound of o in »wr, noto in fiott 
The u in put is the short sound of co in book. The u in but ia the short 
lound of u in fwr, not u in mute. 

Rem. 2. — Some of the subvocals, like vocals, may be prolonged ; as^ /^ vi, 
<• r, thf Vy to, y, z, zh. Others are incapable of prolongation ; as, 6, <i, ^, j, «, 

The latter class are sometimes, though not properly, called mutes. 



TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



r«ca2«. 



1. 
2 
3 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



a-l-e» 

f-a-r 

b-a-U 

h-a-t 

m-c 

m-tf-1 

f-f-n-e 

p->-n 

g-o-l-d 

m-o-v-e 

n-o-t 

m-tt-t-e 

p-w-11 

c-tt-p 

f-ow-n-d 



Subvocals. 

1. 6-a-t 

2. rf-o-g 

3. ^-o 

6. l-o-t 

6. m-a-n 

7. n-o 

8. »-o-n-g 

9. b-a-r 

10. ^-i^ 

11. r-a-t 

12. w-i-s-e 

13. z-o-n-e 

14. a-s-u-r-e 

15. y-e-s 



Aspirates. 

1. f-a»-th 

2. A-o-m-e 

3. a-r-A; 

4. 7>i-n-e 
6. 5-ii-n 

6. <-a-k-e 

7. M-i-n-k 

8. sA-o-n-e 

9. cA-u-r-l 
10. tt»A-e-n 



Correlatives. 



1. 6-o-\v 

2. rf-o-g 

3. y-e-t 

4. th-i-3 
6. j'O'h 

6. t'-a-n 

7. v-i-n-e 

8. a-«-u-r-e 



/>-0-l-€ 

t'O-n 

A-i-n-d 

^A-u-m-b 

cA-i-n 

y-a-n 

«-o-n 

«A-u-t 



The following subvocals, /, m, n, r, «, t>, are sometimes called semttoro' 
tls; the first four are called liquids. 

Note. — By what rule such sounds as /, », or c soft, which have no vo- 
cality whatever, can be called semivotoelsyit is impossible to see. 

The aspirates and subvocals are sometimes divided according to the or- 
gans of speech chiefly employed in forming them. Thus, labials^ p, A, /, 
»; dentalSy t, rf, «, z; palatals^ g soft and^; ffutturals, A, ^, c, and g hara; 
nasals, m and »; and Utiguals^ l and r. 



EXERCISE. 

7%< following words contain the different elemetitary sounds in the i<a^ 
guage. Utter Jirst the word, and then the element printed in Italics. 

Vocals. N-o-me, f-^-r, b-a-U, a-t; m-«*m-c-t; f-e-ne, p-t-n; s-o-ld, 
m-o-ve, n-o-t; m-i*-te, p-t«-U, c-t«-p ; f-o«-nd. 



* SranKSTiorts to thb Teacher. — The learner slioiild be taught here to cive 
Ittention to the sounds only, not the characters employed to represent them. The 
teacher's voice inii.<n be his (niiile. The character is often deceptive. The pupil 
should t>e made to apprerinte the above cLnssification, by actually producing the 
sounds and notin*! the ditfereiire. In teaching these sounds, n whole word should 
be given at first, and then one element after aiiotiier niny be dropped, till the pn>- 
poeed one in loft alone. Thus, fate, — (a, — Sl; ball,— lA, — 1', men, — md, •— m: 
date, — da, — d. 

In exercises on tl:o correlatives, the teacher will do well to pivo them In pair* 
thMs : b — ]i,d — t. If — k, lA — til, &.C. After havini; secured a distinct utterance of 
them in pain*, he will find it easy to show the learner that the subvocnl b, for instance 
is the same as Uie aspirate p, combined with a slight vooali^. The asiiiiate being 
given, as /, the correspondmg subvocal, tliat ia, its eorrelatioe, v, will be foupd b? 
vdding a slight vocality, while the organs preserve t>« ^ame position. 
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Smi^ocALS. jB-at, rf-og, ^-o,>oy, Wfe, m-an, fi-o, so-n^, oa-r, ^dH>t% 
v-oice, «o-ise, y-cs, £-one, a-s-urc. 

Aspirates. J*-aith, A-at, ar-^, p-iae, «-am, ^-ake, tA-ink, «A-one, 
eA-urch, w^-cn. 

Te// 6y the sound which letters in the follotoing promiscuous examples ars 

VOCALS, which are subyocals, and which are aspirates : — 

And, great, made, fame, sad, mete, gave, life, voice, six, zebra, full, sup, 
dine, bid, bag, kite, pare, when, this, shall, ocean, king, feel, drive, make, 
link 

Tellf in the last examples, which vowels are long, and which are short, 

LETTERS. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

HaTing drilled the class sufficiently on all the elementary stands, the 
teacher, standing at the blackboard, utters an elementary sound, as «, and 
says. Now, suppose I make this mark -f on the board ; will you all giva 
me the nound when 1 point to the mark ? Then, giving another sound, 
as a, he makes another different mark on the board, calling upon the cl.ist 
to give the sound, when ne points to the mark, thus shomng that thesa 
sounds may be associated with any visible marks or characters. He con- 
tinues to invent new marks, always, as he advances, recurring to tlie pre- 
vious ones, that they may not be forgotten, till some five or six have beer 
given. Having thus shown the application and use of a letter, as an arbi- 
trary invention to represent a sound, he can easily exhibit to the class the 
natiure and use of an alphabet, the difference between a letter or a mere 
mark and its potoer. And when the letter is called ess, he can easily show 
the difference between the name tea, the letter or mark t, and Hm poiscr of 
», which must be given by tho voice. 

A letter is a character used to represent an elementary 
sound. 

The English alphabet contains Uventy-six letters : A, a ; 
B,b; C,c; D, d; E, e ; F,f; G,g; H, h ; I, i ; J,j; K, 
k; L,l; M,m; N,n; O, o ; P, p; Q, q ; R, r; S,s; 1\ 
t; U,u; V,v; W,w; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

The letters of the alphabet are of two kinds — capitals and 
small letters. 

The various styles of letters are the Roman, the Italic, 
®lb €nfllis||, and ^^5^^. 

^'!!i^l^st^LlJ!'' '"^^ ''^'"^ ^« ^ 'i^e, giving rise to tho fa|. 

Great Primer, Long Pnmer, 

English, Bourgeois, 

Pica, ^^^^^ 

Small Pica, Nonpweii 
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When several Idtters, or combinations of letters, represent 
Itie same sound, they are called equivalents ; as, name, g-ay, 
th-ey. Thus a may be equivalent to ai, ay, ei, ey, oo, iia, 
as in ram, joay, rein^ prey^ gciol^ g'uage. 

When a letter represents several different sounds, it is said 
to be variable; as, a in navfie^faryfatyhall^ care^ toJiaty liar. 

When a letter has no sound, it is said to bQ silent. 

Bbm. — It will be seen that the^pe arc more elementary sounds thaA let- ^ 

fcxs. Hence some letters must represent more than one sound each. y' 

CLASSES OF LETTERS. 

Letters are divided into two classes — vowees and conso- 
nants. 

Those letters which represent vocals are called vowels. 

They are a, e, i, o, w, and sometimes w and y. 

Rem. — W and Y are consonants when they precede a vowel in the same 
syllable ; as, toine, twrncy yes, yet. In all other situations they are Towels. 

Those letters which represent subvocals and aspirates are 

called consonants. 

The consonants arc 6, rf, /7, /, m, n, r, v, z (subvocal,) and /", k, k, c, ^, j», 
t, 8j (aspirates ; ) x is a subvocal when it is equivalent to ga, an aspirate 
when it is equivalent to ks. 

EXERCISE. 

Tell, which letters ar^ vowels^ and which are consonantSy in the following 

words: — 

Name, war, come, peace, tree, fish, good, live, old, sad, young, wine 
said, yet, win, new, gay, day. 

TeU which of Vie following letters represent vocaiSy which subvocalty and 
which aspirates : — 

a, f, g, m, c, k, d, p, o, w, s, h, y, t, r, v, x, 1, e, j. 

Analyze the foUo^oinxj icoi'ds by giving, in order, the elementary soufids, 
(fiot the names of the letters ;) tell how many sounds and how many letters 
each has ; also what letters are silent : — 

Mete, laugh, bought, fought, believe, phtliisic, balm, rough, piece, beau- 
ty, thought, blight. 

Model. M — e — t = mete:— three sounds and four letters. The 

ftiKil e is silent. 

Give the equivalent vocals in the following words, tell what letters reprt' 

ient them, and write them on your slates, thm : d = at, ei, ey, ay, ao, tia, tie. 

The equivalent of a in pale, sail, v«l, say, gaol, gauge, boqu^t ; of a. . 
•n aik, laugh, atmi, there, prayer, heir; of a in hall, late, brood, f"' •«, 
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plat^, boMght, afDe ; of « in bf, tr«e, kept flea, brief, concetVej fkt%ae ; *yt 
e in end| savs, hetfer, many, burv, head, feofi'^ again ; of i in iron, ejft, dt«, 
by, bt/y, aisle, height, guide ; of i in ink, stere, hymn, been, gmlt, busj, 
wromcn ; of o in go, door, ove, goat, roe, fUno, dough, sew, beau ; of o m 
dot, what, not, yacht ; of u in music, flear, hue, view, adieu, beauty, 
deuce, sluice, YOt<, through; of u in pull, wool, wolf, would; of u m 
gim, ton, toucn, her, sir, myrrh, does ; of o« in plough* noio; of oi iu 
twl, joy. 

Give the equivalent consonant $otmdt of the foUowing words, in the same 

manner:-^ 

The e(^uiTalents of s in nire, »Aall, cAaise, ocean, nup^'al, sesMon, ^mw 
fc'al, grae<ous ; of 2 in 2one, wa*, A'erxes, suffice ; of » in aeat, cent ; of j* in 
joy, gem, solder ; of v in vote, of, cipher ; of « in azure, meamre, rot^ « 
of t0 in icet, one, quilt ; of y iu young, minion. 

Poittt out the stibvocals in tfie foUowing words, and give the corr^atives of 

nfch as have them, thxis : b p ; n ; d < ; ♦ — 

Bat, bind, rub, tube, dog, bad, soda, day, gone, game, joy, just, ^, 
George, yane, vine, then, those, long, let. fall, man, can, mena,mist, smg, 
nng, cling, doing, run, river, star, wave, wine, wept, one, once, zone, zebra, 
has, his, saciifice, azure, leisure, rogue, yes, you, filial. 

Point md the aspirates in the following, and give the correspofidi7ig sub- 

vocals to such as have them : ♦ — 

Fame, far, if, staff, laugh, tough, phrase, kind, hid, quay, lock, hand, 
hide, hill, heart, put, pink, lip, sin, same, stm, city, mice, tell, tune, tone, 
net, pit, faced, forced, thief, thought, through, short, shave, shell, shan, 
sure, ocean, official, church, chin, chest, such, what, when, why, where. 

Give the various sottnds of the several vowels in the following words : — 

Hate, pate, ball, call, care, fare, hat, mat, far, mar, jar, liar, rival, mete, 
replete, men, pen, hen, there, wherie, her, herd, crier, fuel, pine, mine, ^ine, 
twine, pin, sin, din, tin, machine, marine, fir, virtue, bird, note, vote, tore, 
lore, cot, odd, sod, sorrow, more, prove, for, sort, nor, son, done, because, 
honey, tune, cure, tub, but, hut, pull, bush, push, fur, burr, sulphur, rule, 
busy, siren, type, style, crystal, physio, myrrh, myrtle, lately, crazy, 
martyr. Thus, nate — d, pate — a, ball — • 4. 

Give the various sounds of the following consonants in Italics : — 

Face, pace, cap, cup, suffice, yill, yo, rouye, yras, sister, «ay«, meaxture 
wax;, exist. 

COMBINATION OF LETTERS. 

When two or more letters unite, to represent a union of 
elementary sounds, they form a combination of letters ; as 
oil, of, ^Z, on, no^not^ breathy breadth^ thrusts. 

Note 1. — Sometimes a combination of elementary soimds is represented 
l»y a single letter ; as, i = d i, (a in far, and ^ in me ,) u in wwni =: yu; 
in one =: wti. 

Note 2.— Sometimes a combination of letters represents a single elfr 
mentary sound ; as, ^A in this ; ti, cir>si, ce, in martial, mission, official. 

• Let this be donelqr actually giving the sound, not by kmking at tba list of eot 
reladvei. 
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•00011, 00, ee, aa, gg, tt, bb,ff, U, U, in door,fiet, Isaac, egg, buzz, ebb, of, 
9aU,butt. 

I. Two or more vowels may unite ; as, oti in sounds uo^ 
m luoy. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syllable 
as, ou in sounds oi in voice. 

A proper diphthong is one in which both vowels are 
sounded ; as, ou in thou. 

An improper diphthong is one in which one of the vowels 
is silent ; as, the a in heat 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable 
as, eau in beauty. 

A proper triphthong is one in which the three vowels are 
sounded ; as, uoy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong is one in which one or two of 
the vowels are silent ; as, ea in beauty^ ie in adieu. 

II. Two or more consonants may unite ; as, bhe-nd^ thr^ee 

Rule 1. Two similar consonant sounds, that is, two aspi- 
rates or two subvocals, may unite ; as, ap/, adze, hats. 

Rule 2. When a subvocal is followed by an aspirate, 
the latter usually takes the sound of its correlative ; as, 
bag, hagSy* pad, pacfe,* = bagz, padz. 

Rule 3. When an aspirate is followed by a subvocal 
the latter usually takes the sound of its correlative ; as 
placed = placW t =: placi, scraped = scraped t = scraj!?^. 

Note. — To this rule there are exceptions; as, fierce, first, 8ent,na<. 
derze, &rzt, setid. 

Rule 4. While two similar sounds may unite, two identi- 
cal sounds cannot, even though letters to represent them 
may be employed ; thus : egg, butt, ebb, whiff z= eg, but, 
eb, whif, not eg-g, hut-t, &c. 

* By analyzing the plurals of bag and pad, it will be seen that, though we add the 
letter «, whicii should represent an aspirate, ue do not add an at^pirate sound, but the 
subvocal sound x, and tliat because it is preceded by tlie snL^itcalf ^ and W. Mark 
ihe difference in the following plurals, where s is preceded oy an aspirate : c<yM, hau 
locks. 

t Though d ihoald represent a sabvocal, it takes the sound of its correlative, b» 
•ause it is made to unite with ai aspirate. 
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A word of four or more syllables is caLed a polysyllable • 
as, mi'iiat'U'ral^ un-faith-ful-iie^s. 

Accent is a stress of the voice placed upon a particulai 
Ry liable, to distinguish it from others. 

Every word of more than one syllable has one of '||| 
*y I lables accented. ' ^ 

The accented syllable may be either the first, last, or a 
middle syllabic ; as, du'ty^ he-long'^ pre-par'ing, 

J^omc words have a primiry and secondary accent; as, in"defat'i{fable^ 
in cumprehen'sible. 

Note. — In separating a word into its syllables, we should divide it as it 
is pronotinccd. Thus some pronounce pat'ri-ot, others jxi'tri-oi, and the t 
iiMiKt he jt>iiicd to the first or second syllabic acconlin^ly. The learner 
should tell how many syllables a word contains, callinsc it a mmiosj/liable, 
di>is>,llahlcy X'c. ; then point out the accented syllable, and analvze each ac- 
C'lriling to the precedinff models. In wilting, Zi syllable should never be 
(Uvidod at the end of a line. A word of more than one syllable may be 
(livitled, one part being placed at the end of one line, and the other at the 



bogiuning of the next. 



EXERCISE.* 



Analyze and describe thefollmoing toords ;— 

Beat, said, tree ; friendship, social', himself, stately ; complaining, inter- 
p»ot, ir.doieuce ; incessantly, condemnatiim, interdicting, domesticate; 
c iMsanguinity, confederation, impenetrable ; mispronunciation, incompre- 
hensible, indefatigable; impenetrability; incomprehensibility. 

Ca7rect the accent in the foUmoing tcords : — 

Local', indolence, memo'rable, ig'noble, frequently, lament'able, actu'al, 
indispu table, inimuta'ble, retro'spect, com'plction, late'ral. Change the ac' 
vent m the followitiq words to the second syllal)le, and give t/ieir mcanhuj : 
An gust, con 'jure, des'ert, en 'trance, min'ute, pres'ent, proj'ect, in'valid. 

Write tJie following toords upon your slate, and divide them into syllables, 

mnrkinr/ the accented syllable: — 

Con-science, detecting, inability, indubitable, commotion, laborious, re- 
late, detestation, infesting, exemplary. 

Model. Con 'science. 



DERIVATIONS. — RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Rmi. — So far as the derivation of words refers to their ajyplication, and 
cl(Uis if cation into parts of speech, the subject properly belongs to the de- 
p.irtuicnt of Etymology. So f;ir as it refers to changes of letters in spell- 
ing, it belongs to Orthography. For the sake of convenience, the fol- 
luwing definitions and rules are here inserted. 

• I^t the teacher first give an oral exercise in which he shall erAtMt Uie »cc«nc bv 
'Ji own voice. llioB reqiire the pupU to repeat the 8a*ns. 
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A wora in no way derived from another is a radical oi 
primitive word ; as,ybrm, harm, 

A word formed by joining to a primitive some letter or 
syllable, to modify its meaning, is a derivative word ; as, re- 
form, hurm-less, 

A word formed by uniting two or more entire words is a 
compound word ; as, inkstand^ schoolhouse. 

The parts of those compounds which have been long in use ai'e genera Hj 
united closely; as, nevertheless^ sunrise; in others, the hyphen (-) is used 
to separate the parts ; as, M^or-saving, 

EXERCISE. 

Tell which of the foltoiomg words are primitive, which dekivativjb, 

and tchich compound : — 

Bright, fair, told, meek, some, playful, joyless, income, bookstore, play- 
mate, cloud-capped, ink, housetop, tearful, reform, dismember, dreary. 

Form derivative words from the foUowing primitives^ and draw a line 
under the added syllable or letter : Hope, fear, harm, love, care, know, peer, 
ape, weed, cloud, form, grade, place, joy, truth, poet, fade, weep, laugh. 

Model. Hope/ess. 

Foitn compound words, by ioining some ajTpropriate word to each of the 
foUowing : Air, chest, alms. Dank, birth, bill, fire, eye, vveed, toll, wood, 
foot, work, play, land, busy, tree, breeze. 

Model. Ah-pump, 

SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of representing words by thcii proper 

letters. 

PRIMITIVE WORDS. 

The spelling of primitive words should be learned mainly from the di«- 
tionary or spelling book. The folloA\'ing are the most obvious rules : — 

Rule 1. Monosyllables ending in/, /, or 5, preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant ; as, sliijfy lelly 77iis3, 
Ify of J as J gaSy has, loas, yes, is, his, this, us, thus, arc excep 
-ions. 

Rule II. Words ending in any other consonant than/, 
k, or 5, do not double the final letter ; as, jmt, rap, on, trim^ 
t)rag,star. Add, odd, ebb, egg, inn, err, burr, purr, butt, 
^zz^ fuzz, are exceptions. 

DERIVATIVE WORDS. 
In the formation of deriyatiYe words, the final letters of the primitive 
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as well as those of the prefix, often undergo a change. Hence the fonow 
ing rules should be studied with care. 

PREFIXES. 

» 

That part of a derivative word which is placed before the 
radical is called n prefix; as, re-turn, pre-^Bj. 

In applying prefixes to radicals, certain changes often take place, to 
render the sound more agreeable. These changes are made according to 
the following rubs: — 

Rule I. Dropping the final Letter. — The final let- 
ter of a prefix is sometimes omitted ; as, co-existent, for con- 
existent ; aw^-arctic, for awfi-arctic. 

Rule II. Changing the final Letter. — The final 
Jetter of a prefix is often changed to one which will har- 
monize, in sound, with the initial letter of the radical ; as, 
tm-pious, for i«-pious. 

The final letter of the prefix generally becomes the same as tiie first let- 
ter of the radical ; as, t7-limitable. 

The principal prefixes which undergo this Change are orf, (ac, af, ag, al, 
an, ap, ar, as, at;) coriy (cog, com, col, cor;) en, (em;) c, (ex, ec, ef ;) rfw, 
(dif, di;) ohy (of, oc, op;) «t*6, (sue, suf, sug, sup, sur;) «yn, (sym, syl.) 

EXERCISE ON RULES I. II. 

Write def'ivatires by prefixiju/ anti to arctic ; con to temporary, laborer, 
extensive, location, mend, mix, mmgle, nomcn, relative; ad to scribe, 
credit, firm, fluent, legation, rest, point, ply, tempt; in to religious, legal, 
cgible, liberal, noble, perfect, penitent, potent, prove; en to oody, broil; 
oh to position, press, cur, fend ; sub to cession, fix, fumigation, fusion, eest, 
press, render ; syn to pathetic, logistic ; ex to centric, flux ; dis to fuse, late. 

Correct the following examples by Rtde II: Inply, subrender, inmediate, 
synpathetic, adlcgation, adfect, adcrcdit, obpose, obportunity, exfect, dis- 
fer, inlumuiate, conlect, conmend, enploy, subgest. 

Note. — The most common prefixes are contained in the following list. 
They are chiefly prepositions of Saxon, Latin, or Greek origin. The roots 
to which they are prefixed are not always used as distinct words in the 
English language. The meaning of such radicals may generally be deter 
mined by applying different prefixes. Thus, in tV»-pel, ex-pel, rfw-pcl, conv- 
pel, joro-pel, one would readily see, by comparison, that pe/ means todtivc. 
These exercises on the prefixes may be omitted the first time of going 
through the Grammar. 

PREFIXES OF SAXON ORIGIN. 

Prefix, Signification, Example. 

A* on or in. Aboard, ashore. 

Be* near^ on, for, over. .Beside, 6«stir. 

For* against, not, from. Forbid, ^>rsaka. 
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Fore* 

Mis* 

Ovet. 

Out* 

Ua. 

Under* 

Up. 

With. 



Signifieation, 

before, 

MoronQy ejror. 
above^ beyond, 
beyond^ tnore, 
tiotf negation, % 

oeneath, inferior, 
aboce^ up, subversion, 
against, from. 



ExampU 

Foresee, foretell, 
Mistake, ^ni^spelL 
Overdo, overload. 
OutTun, otUdo, 
Umxise, unkind. 
Utiderstand, tmcfergo. 
Uplift, uj)set. 
Withstand, iri^Adraw 



PREFIXES OF LATIN ORIGIN. 



A 9 ab. abs* 

Ad.« 

Ante* 

JBene* 

Bis or Bi* 

Circum* 

Cis* 

Con.* 

Contra* 

I>e. 

I>is.* 

JE (ex).* 

JBxtra* 

In.* 

Inter* 

Intro. 

-Non. 

Ob.* 

Per. 

Post. 

Pre. 

Pro. 

Preter* 

Ke. 

Retro* 

Se. 

Sine* 

Sub.* 

Super* V 

Trans* 

Uni. 



from, away, 
to, at, towards, 
before, 
good, laell, 
twice, two. 
around, about, 
on this side, 
together, with, 
against, 
from, down, 
asunder, 
ottt of, from, 
beyond, 

into, in ; not.f 
between, 
in, within, 
not. 

aqainst, 
through, by, 
after, 
before. 

for, forth, forwards, 
past, beyond, 
oack, again, 
backwards, ■ 
apaii, separation, 
without, 
under. 
ove7', beyond, 
over, change, 
one. 



Abstrsict, avert. 
A(^oin, appioach. (rao\Q). 
^n^ecedent (going). 
. Betiexolent, oenencent (doing | 
J5/sect (cut), 6ipcd (feet). 
Ctm/mnavigate (sail). 
Cwalpine. 
Coflect, confine. 
CoTi^radict (speak). 
Dethrone, cfetract (draw). 
Distract, rftvcrt (turn). 
£ject (drive), expel (cast). 
^^>aordinary. 
/nforra, include ; tnactiTe. 
Ititerpose (place). 
Jniroaxice (lead). 
JV'oMconformist. 
06struct (build). 
Perfect (made). 
Pos^onc (place). 
Precede (go). 
Pronoun, /progress (go) 
Pre^eJTiatural. 
-Recall. 

i2e<rograde (move). 
iSecede (go). 
JSiwecure (care). 
S«6scribe (\\Tite). 
jSiMj^erscribe (write). 
Transplant. 
Umform, 



GREEK PREFIXES. 



A or an. 

Am phi. 

Ana. 

Anti. 

A po or Aph* 

Dia. 

Epi. 

Hyper* 

Hypo. 



without, 
both, double, 
thwugh, up, 
against, 
from, 
through, 
upon. 

over, above, 
under. 



-Anonymous (name). 
-<4m;?Aibious (li%ing). 
4watomy (cut). 
<4w<ichristian. 
^7X>gee (earth). 
Diameter (measure). 
^;jitaph (tomb). 
i/y/7ci*critical. 
^yjtjocrite. 



* Tboee prefixes marked with the star have other forms. 

t Before a verb, tii signifies tnto, in, and sometimes a^oMi^f ; before an atU^ctif ti II 
tarn ft negative met:.iing. 

8 
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Prefix, 8iipi\fleatum. ExampU. 

Mcta or Meth* chmige^ beyond, JI/<?^miiorphosc (fonn). 

l*nra« frum^ ngauuit. i'rrradox (()piri«)u). 

Peri. arowid. iVnmctcr (incisure). 

Syn.* xoith, i>ympathy (fceJng). 

Note. — Many of the roots to which the prefixes are added are cot 
distiiic*^ words in the English language. In the folloning exerciser, at 
In the above examples, such roots will be defined in a parenthesis. 'J he 
pupil should analyze derivative words according to the following .— 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS. 

fmpcnitent ... is a derivative word. (AVhy ? ) 

Pe*iUent .... is the radical part, and signifies repenting. 

Im ... ... is the ])rcfix (in, Rule II.,) and signifies twt. 

Uencc, IMPENITENT, iiot repenting. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze the folloicing derivative icords according to the model : — 

Aboard, aground, accredit, accustom, aggrieve, a)ite])ast (taste), for- 
give, bestir, foreknow, niis])lacc, overtake, abstract (draw), outrun, un- 
common, adjoin, understand, uphold, withdraw, benevolent (wishing), 
circumscribe (>vrite or mark), cisalpine, bivalve, complete (fill), dispel 
(diive), imprint, interdict (speak), o])}>ose (i)lace), pervade (pass), pre- 
meditiite, preoccupy, post mortem (deutli), progress (go), refer (earrj) 
rea»*imatc, subterraneous, (earth), support (bear), superstructure, trans- 
pos-, (place), acephalous (head), antipathy (feeling), apostatize (standing), 
aphaircsis (taking), diagonal (angle), epitaph (tomb), paraphrase (sx>eak- 
ing), periphrasis. 

SUidy the list of prefixes^ and then add to t/te folloicing ivots all that may 

be tised appropriately. Define each word. 

Form spire t (to breathe), rcct (to make straight), part, sign, sumo (to 
take), scnbe, (to vmte), tract (to draw), ducc (to lead), sist (to stand), 
hide (to play), cede (to go, to yield), elude (to shut or ch)se), port (to 
carry), act, claim (to call or speak), natural, sure, prove, join, struct (to 
builcl), course, cur (to run), vention (the art of coming or going), graph 
(marked or written), fuse, press, pel (to urge or diivc), volve (to roll or 
turn), gross (to step, pass), fiv, flux, fer or late (to bear, cany), mise oi 
mit (to send), tain (to hold), diet (to speak), pose (to place), vers or vert 
(to turn). 

MODEL. 

CVmform, to form together', i. e., to assimilate, to yield to custom. 

/Reform, to form Of/aiUt i. e., to renew. 

/«form, to form in [the mind], i. e., to tell. 

DeUnm to form from fthe proper shape], i. c., to disfigiure. 

i*«form, to fonn through, i. e., thoroughly, to comi)lete. 

2V*a/wfonn, to form over, i. e., to change the form. 

Note. — by exercises like the above, multiplied at the discretion of ft e 
teacher, the pupil may soon perceive the force of all the prefixes. It is * 

* Those prefixes marked with the star have other forms. 
• t To many of the-radtcals two prefixes are added, each having its peculiar fioita 
WM, r«<oii-«truct, re-od-mit. I'he pupil sbouUl explain each. 
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food exercise to take the dictionary and require the pupil to explain all 
the aenvatives from any given root 

SUFFIXES. 

That part of a derivative word which is placed after iho 
radical is called a siiffix ; as, faith^fu/, end-Ze55. 

KoTE. — In applying suffixes, the final letter or letters of the radical 
arc often changea. Such changes are made according to the folio wxg 
rules : — 

Rule I. Doubling the final Letter. — On receivins a 

suffix beginning with a vowel, the final consonant of a mono 

syllable, or of any word accented on the last syllable, is 

d Hibled,if the radical ends with a single consonant, preceded 

by a single vowel ; otherwise it remains single ; as, dig-ing, 

di^-o'ing ; defer-ing, defer-ring. Not so repair-ing, defew^/- 

ing, differ-ing. 

Many words ending in /; as, travelf libely catxcelf cavil, chisel, counsel, 
duel, equal, gravel, model, jjcncil, revel, rival, tramtnel, tutmel, &c., double 
the / on receiving a suffix beginning with a vowel, though not accented 
on the last svllable. To these add worsJiip, bias, kidnap; vfoiship-piiiff, 
bias-siiiff, Idduap-pinff. 

Rule. II. Dropping the final Letter. — On receiving 
a suffix beginning with a vowel, the final vowel of the radi- 
cal is dropped in most words ending in e silent ; as, love-ing, 
loving ; also in some words ending in y and i ; as, felicity- 
atCy felicitate ; detism, deism. 

Contrary to the general rule, the final e is retained, when preceded by o 
or q ; as, pcacc-a6/e, peaceable ; change-a&/c, changeable ; to preserve the 
80^t sound of those letters. So also we have singei7ig and swingeing, to 
distinguish tnem from singing, swinging. 

The final letters le, when followed by hj, are dropped ; as, noble-/y, no- 
bly. So also t or te before ce or cy ; as, vagrant-cy, vagrancy ; prelate-cy, 
prelacy. 

Words ending in II usually drop one "t on taking an additional syllable 
beginning with a consonant ; as, ^\i\\-fid, skilful. 

Rule III. Changing the final Letter.-^ The final y 
of a radical word is generally changed to t, if preceded by 
It consonant ; otherwise it usually remains unchanged ; as, 
bappy-es^, happiest ; duty-es, duties ; day-s, days. 

ITie /, in w /rds ending in /or fe, is generally changed to v, when the 
WUfix l}cgins ^^^th a vowel ; as, life, lives. 
Tc prevent doubling t, the y is not changed when the suffix begixis ^tfc 
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I ; 08, marry-tw^, maxTym^. For tne same reason, the e being dropped by 
Rule iT.y in die, lie, tie, vie, the i is changed toy; as, dying, lying, tying. 
Tying. 

EXERCISES ON THE RULES. 

Add INO, ED, or ek, to beg, sit, dig, dim, bed, dog, let, bet, prefer, trani« 
fcr, forget, dispel, propel, befit, control, travel, level, counsel ; love, compile, 
rc3cive, leave, grieve, confine, define. Add able to peace, change, sale ; — 
LY to able, disagreeable, conformable, idle, noble ; — ful to skill, will ; — 
E8, ED, or INO, to duty, lily, glory, story, history, beauty, beautify, amplify, 
rectify. 

Correct thefolUnmng, aiid explain yottr corrections : — 

Beding, beting, wifes, debarod, abhorcnt, alkalioid, gloryous, citys, fan- 
cyful, tirriing, carriiiig, dutyful, bouutyful, handsomeest, bloting. famo- 
ous, agrceablcy incompatibley.^ 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL SUFFIXES 

The following list contains the principal suffixes. They signify, — 

I. The person who, the female tcho : Ant, ar, ard, ary, eer, er, ee, 
cnt, ist, ite, ian, ive, or, ner, ster, yer, zen ; ess, ress, ix, ine. 

Examples. African, o;w tcho lives in Africa. Servant, 07ie who serves. 
Beggar, 07ie who begs. Adversary, one who opposes. So, dotarrf, chariot- 
eer, laborer, mortgagee, prcsideji^, economist, favorite, arithmeticean, 
operative, actor, part?ier, teamster, lawyer, citizen; poetess, instructress, 
testatru;, heroine. 

II. The thino which, the act of, the miaUty of, or state of: Acy, 
age, al, ade, ancy, ance, ency, encc, ety, hood, ion, ism, ice, ment, mony, 
ness, ry, ship, ude (tude), th, ty, ure, dom, ric. 

Examples. Privacy, the state of bein^ private. Justice, that which ia 
just. Meek»iess, the qtiality q/' being meek. So, bondage, refuse/, cannon- 
ade, cxpcctawey, rcpcnto;ice, penite»«?e, emergency, var/ky, childAoorf, crcc- 
tio7i, despotism, commandment, acrimony, goodness, rivalry, scholars/up, 
quiett^c^, tru^A, novelty, pressure, ChnsiQwdom, bishopric. 

III. The property pertaining to, belonging to, or abounding in : Ac, 
al, an (ian, ean,) ar, axy, ate, ic (tic or atic), ile, ine, ory, ose (ious, eous, 
uous), ful, ey, y. 

Examples. Elegiac, pertaining to an elegy. Mountainw/s, abounding 
in mountains. So, autumna/, antediluvian, cmblcmaiec, luna^/c, consular, 
cbscretionai'y, juventTe, adamant«ie, transitory, verbose, wondrotw, aflbc- 
tiono^e, hopc/?w, sunny. 

IV. To CAUSE, TO MAKE : Ate (iate, uate), en, fy, ish, ize, ise. 

Examples. Alienage, to make an alien. So, just^/y, stablis/*, softom 
eivilue, criticise* 

V. Diminution . Ole, cule, kin, let, ling, ock. 

Examples. Corpusc/e, a little body or particle. So, animalcule, lamb. 
kin, esiglet, ducklifig, hillock. 

VI. (Miscellaneous :) Oid, like ; as, spheroirf — ive, tending to ; as, 
delustwe— ward, towards; as, eastu^art^ — less, loithout; as, sleep^'s— ' 
Jm, science of; as, mathematics — ish, someioJiat ; as, bluisA — like, re 
BvnUfling ; as, wuriite — ly, in manner; as, wise/y — able (ible),capaWe ^ 
M, €areaibU, 
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NoTB. - The following terminations are properly grammatical inflecHom^ 
aaed to denote the accidents of the jumn, verb, aajectivet or adverb ; — 

B or ES, . more than ojw, (plural ;) as, birds,* cliurchw. 

ED, . . . past timcy or t/tejxissire state ; as, lovtfrf, (did love, or was loved.) 

IX&, . . . continuhuf to do ; as . \o\ing. 

ER, EST, , more, tnost ; as, wai Jio* •vvarmea^. 

Note. — The eencral signifi ;ations of tlic various EufHxcs arc gjiven in 
the above list. The paiticuhir variations of these meanings, to suit girea 
coses, will readily suggest themselves. 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS. 

Qmetttde. .... It is a derivative word. (Why ?) 

Quiet is the radical part, and signifies rest, 

Ude is the sufiix, and signifies state of. 

Hence quiet-ude, state of rest. 

Note. — By combining this with the preceding model, the pupil can ana- 
lyze all words having both a prefix and a sufBx. All compounds may be 
analyzed according to the follo^\ing 

MODEL. 

Sea-breeze . . is a compound word, (why ?) formed from 

sea, whicli means the oceatiy and 

breeze, .... whicli means a f/ctUie wind. 

Hence Sea-bileeze, a gentle wind from the ocecm, 

EXERCISE. 

Study the list of suffixes and prefixes^ and then atmlyze the folloiotng 

derivative words : — 

Incomplete, famous, peerage, cliildhood, peaceable, animalcule, pupiLige, 
globuk, hopeful, kingd(ni\, iVicndship, expectation, indecisive, incompati- 
ble, iiv'omprclicnsibility, righteous, signature, prepossession, dissimilarity, 
discovery, recoverable, reorganize, lrans]);irency, debasement, promotion, 
derangtmcnt, reinstiitc, predisposition, ilhuuination, ignominiously, alle- 
gation, t:)n federation, impcnclruhility, dis<iualitication. 

Analyse the following compound words :— 

SeahoiJ9, timepiece, cloudcappcd, fireplace, inkstand, tree-top, wood- 
house, sci oolroom, mousetrap, whaleship, sunrise, drawbridge, newspaper 
€opy-booL, breastplate, eyc>ight, airpump, cornstalk, woodpile. 

Add as majiy pcjlxes and suffixes as you can to the folloicing radicals ^ 

und count the iiuniber of words "you fonnfrom each : — 

F.">rm, gress (go), press, grade, range, merge, number, face, brace, value, 
measure, like, state, cloud, fiiir, stable, e<|ual, print, tmst, burden, mix, 
mount, Une, social, move, base, animate, judge, test, use, hiy, figure, firm, 
rene (come), join, struct (build), charge, cede, serve, tend. 

^ VJhen SOT es are added to te present tense of the verb, they denote the dagii* 
tu nunibw 

2» 
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MODEL. 

Form — fomw, former, formed, formiVw;, foTmatiorit forma/, forma^jr 
formalifi/^ (onnalisi, (ormnlism, formative, reform, reform*, reformed, r^ 
(onwiiiff, reformatiofiy reformatory, refonm ^erc, reformer, mform, in* 
fornix, twforrae?*, wiformer/, i/jformm/;, tnforna/, informally ^ informality , 
mformrt«i, misinform, misinformed, 7>e/-form, ) -erforms, j»e7'former, jjerform- 
ed, jM^t-forminff, jjcrforminwe, jterformnb/e, dehrm, deforms, deformed, rfe- 
forminf/^ deformt'ti/, tra?isform, transforms, transforming, transformed, travs 
formation, conform, eanforms, conforminf/, conformed, conformer, cotiforra- 
abie, con(ormablj/, conform.atio7i, conformist ^ cofiformity, noneonformisi^^ 
Honojnformitt/, inform unformed, t/mfonn, muform*, umforaili/, wni* 
{ifittiiti/. 65 words. 

RULES FOR TIIE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

(L) The first word of every entire sentence should begin with a capital ; 
as, " Jesus wept.*^ 

(2.) Titles of honor and respect, and every proper name, and every ad- 
jective derived from a proper name, should begin with a capital ; as, /£« 
Highness, Boston, Bostonian. 

(*) Every appellation of the Deity should begin with a capital ; &s 
God, Jehovah, the Eternal. 

(4.) The first word of every line in poetry should begin with a capitaL 

(5.) The words / and O should always be capitals. 

(6.) Any important word may begin with a capital. 

(7.) The principal words in the titles of books should begin with capi- 
tals ; as, Pope's " Essay on Man.** 

(8.) The first word of a direct quotation, when the quotation forms a 
complete sentence by itself, should beghi with a capital. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the classification, derivation, and 
various modifications of words. 

A word is the sign of an idea, and is either spoken or 
written. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

According to \ho\r meaning and use^ all"* words are divided 

into eight classes, called Farts of Speech, 

All words are divided, according^ to the mimber of syllables they contain, 
lltto monosyllables, dissyllables, trisyllables, ai\d jx>)ysyllables. 

Words are divided, according to their fomation, into prtmilivpf denva- 
HvCf and compound. 

A primitive word is always a simple word 
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Woms which rary their forms in construction are called dechwM% 
Those which do not yary them are indeclinable, 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

In English, there are eight parts of speech — the Noun^ the 
Adjective^ the Pronoun^ the Verby the Adverb^ the Freposu 
tion^ the Conjunction^ and the Interjection, 

\ noun is the name of an object ; ns^fruit,, Henry., Boston, 

The noim (from the Latin nomen, a name) embraces a large number 
•f words. All words which are the names of persona, cmimcUa, places, or 
things, material or immaterial, are called nouns. 

An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify the mean* 

jng of a noun or pronoun ; as, good^faithful^ ihis^ some. 

The adjective (from the Latin adjectus, added to, i. e., to a noun) em- 
braces a large class of words, which are added to nouns to express their 
qualities, or define them ; as, " worthy citizens ; " " this book.** AU words 
which are united to nouns answering such questions as Whatt WhaH 
kiruif How manyf are adjectives. 

A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun ; as, 
J, he^ yoUy who. 

This part of speech (derived from the Latin pro and nomen, for a fiame) 
embraces but a small number of different words ; yet any noun may be 
represented by a pronoun. It will be seen that these three parts of speech 
are intimately connected : the first is the name of an object ; the second 
expresses the properties of the first ; the third may take the place of the 
first. 

A verb is a word which expresses beings action^ or state ; 

as, Je, ready sleep, is loved. 

Nothing can be affirmed without a verb. It is derived from the Latin 
Tcrbum, the toord, i. e., the important word ; it embraces a large class of 
words. The different tises of the verb, as well as those of the other parts 
of speech, \vill be explained he reaftcr. 

An advenb is used to modify the meaning of a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb ; as, "quickly^firstyfar. 

The adverb (from the Latin ad and verbum, added to a verb) embraces 
all those words which are addc/d to verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs, to 
denote tim>e, place, and manner, 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation between 
a noun or pronoun and some other word ; as, ^rom, upon^ on^ 
with. 

This part of speech includes a small list 0/ words, which are used to d»» 
note the relations of place, time, catise, maimer, property, qwUity, &c. ^ It 
k called a preposition (from the Latin ptrse, before, and positio, aplaeinff, 
placed before) trom the circumstance of its being placed before the olgeol 
with which it is always associated- 
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A conjunction is a word used to connect either woids 
phrases, or propositions ; as, and, hut, or, 

Tlic conjunction includes but a small class of words, xvhich arc used to 
join the parts of a sentence ; it is derived from the Latin conjunctus,^iiicd!. 

The interjection is used to express some emotion of tho 

m\t\{\ ; as, O ! alas ! 

The trnn interjection (from the Latin intcrjectus, ihrowi between) if 
applied to a few words that do not enter into the structure of a sentence, 
out may be throwni in at pleasiure, to express our feelings. 

NOUNS. 

A noun is the name of an object ; a. house^ tree, Boston 
goodness. 

Rem. L — The word object^ as here used, should be carefullv distinguished 
from the same term emplovcd in Syntax, to denote the complement of the 
transitive verb. It here denotes every species of existence, material or 
immaterial, which may be considered independently or alone ; and is op- 
posed to the term attribute^ which always represents somethinc: dependent 
upon, belonginpj to, or inherent in an object.* Thus a]))ile is the name of 
the object, — the substance which embraces every possible property of the 
apple, — while sweet is the name of one of its attributes, and when used 
concretely, exists only in connection \nth the object, not independently 
and alone. These fundamental distinctions gave rise, among the earlier 
crammarians, to the terms ncnin siibsirmiicCj or name of the substance, 
(oDJect,) for the former, and noim adjective, or name of the attribute, 
(something added to the substiince,) for the latter. Subsequently, the 
former term was abbre\'iatcd into substantive, aftenvards iwic7i, and the lat- 
ter into adjective. 

Rem. 2. — It will be perceived that the idea of substance or independent 
existence is the basis of the distinction between the noun and the adjec- 
tive ; yet it must be remembered that nouns or adjectives are mere tcords, 
so called, because the one denotes a substance, or an object, and the other 
an attribute. 

Rem. 3. — It wiU be seen, moreover, that an attiibute, when regarded 
as an independent existence, that is, when abstracted from the object to 
which it belongs, becomes an object of itself. Its name, whether changed 
or not, ought to be a noun. To show tlio change, however, the word denot- 
ing the attribute generally undergoes some change ; as, good, goo6.-ncss, 
bright, bright-7icss. 

Rem. 4. — Whenever a word, syllable, letter, or symbol of any kind in 
spoken of as an object, it must be regarded as a noun ; as, ** We is a per- 
sonal pronoun." " Un is a prefix." " vl is a vowel." " + is the sign of ad- 
dition." ** , is a comma." 

Rem. 6. — -So, again, when a phrase, or a clause of a sentence, is used to 
denote an object, it becomes a noun ; as, " To see the sim is pleasant.** 
" Thai you have wi'onged me doth appear in this." 



♦ NoTB TO THE Teachbr.— It Is all-important that the learner acquire the habit 
of distinguishing, at the outset, between an oojeci and an anribute. This can he best 
done by lessons on objects and their attriouios. QSco introddctlon.) ;c "srill make 
Ihe distinction a niat*9r of Mnception, rather tbnn oi mere memory. 
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Eku. 6.^ The noun is often called a fuftston^tvtf. AllpbrasesordaiiMft 
ised as nouns, are called substantive phrases or clauses. 

CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

Note. — For an oral exercise, see Introduction, pages ^r^-r and xzz. 

Nouns are divided into two classes — proper and common 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
TameSj Erie. 

A common noun is a name which applies to each individ 

jal of a class of objects ; as, m^m^ hoy^ house. 

Rem. 1. — As a proper noun denotes simplj an indlTldual, whenercr it 
>s made to represent an indiyidual as belonging to a class, it becomes a 
common noun ; as, ** He is the Cicero of his age,'* L e., a distinguished 
orator. 

Rem. 2. — Common nouns, on the contrary, may become proper, when, 
by personification, or special use, the object named is regarded as an indi- 
Tidual, not belonging to a class ; as, "0 Justice^ thou art fled to brutish 
beasts, and men haTC lost their reason." ** The Commoti,''* " The Park** 

. Under the head of common nouns are commonly reckoned collective^ 
abstract, and verbal nouns. 

A collective noim is one which, in the singular, denotes more than one 
object ; as, armyf family, flock. 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality or an action, considered apart 
&ora the object to which it belongs ; as, goodnesSf virtue, toisdontf move' 
meni. 

A verbal noun is a participle used as a noun ; as, " He was conTicted 
of stealing.** 

The inflnitive is a kind of verbal noun ; as, ** To see the sun is pleasant. 

To nouns belong person^ numher^ gender^ and case. 



EXERCISES. 

Tell which of the following words designate objects, and which prop' 
erties ; then select t/ic tumns : — 

Horse, old, good, peach, vine, heavy, dell, hard, strong, hill, star, empty, 
ocean, hilly, wright, William, European, engine, saline, road, top, stUe, 
Dog, rose, upright, smith, smart, weed, smithy, smoke, baUoon, oyster, sea, 
charict, wild, hungry, thirst, delay, duty. 

Select the notaisfrom the following setvtence : — 

&ji soon as the sun was scon coming over the hiUs, the fanner aroused 
the laborers from slumber, who, with their scythes on their shoulders, 
and pitchforks in their hands, marched gayly to the field to begin the ku 
bors of the day. 

Tell which of tJie following nouns are common, and which art 
froper:--' 

Posterity, virtue. Rome, tea, Ner *, Cicero, Germany, Paris, pomp, ton 
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•hine, meadow, Pekin, gnlf, Medici, astronomT', Darius, fktiier, eaHoo^ 
JLiondcn, dungeon, district, Sicily. 

Tell which of the folloicing common nottns are abstract, which an 

collective which are verbal : — 

Army, tasting, goodness, heat, harness, risincf, sailing, "wisdom, flock, 
ironder, teaching, energy, frankness, freedom, school, destiny, household, 
multitude, teething, shutting, dvbiess, company. 

Change the folloicing names of proijeHics into abstract nouns :— 

Good, cheerful, diligent, rapid, powerful, . dark, strong, heavy, lovely, 
brilliant, beautiful, flaming, brave, swift, lame, solid, soft, thick, easy, 
itrange. Ihus, good, good ness. 

Write the names of ff teen objects %n this room ; also write the namei 
ofsitch objects at home as you can recall. 

Fill t/ie blanks in the following examples with tiou7is ofyottr own se 

lection: — 

is short. are strong. have fallen. is a 

quadruped. were destroyed. will dcc#- v. will rise 

at six o clock. is the king of beasts. was the fatlier of hi« 

country. was a tyrant. were overthrown in tlie lied Sea 

■ mourned for Absalom. shine at night. 



PERSON. 
Note. — Review the oral exercise in the Introduction, page xxxiii. 
Person is that property of a noun or pronoun which shows 
its relation to the speaker. 

A noun or pronoun must represent cither the speaker, the person spoken 
to, or the person or thing S2X)ken of. ^ 

There arc three persons — ihc first, second, and tJiird, 
The first person denotes the speaker ; as, " /, John, saw." 
The second person denotes the person spoken to; as 

'' Children, obey your parents." 

The third person denotes the person or thing spoken of ; 

as, " Thomas did not come." " The harvest is abundant.' 



^ Rem. 1. — N(iuns in the first or second person are never used as the sub- 
ject or object of a verb, but may be put in apposition with either, for the 
purpose of explanation ; as, ** 1, Paul, beseech you." 

Rem. 2. — The names of inanimate objects arc in the second person, 
when the objects to which they apply arc spoken to. Objects thus ad- 
dressed aie personified, and are treated as though they were actual hear- 
ers ; as, " Ani I have lofcd thee. Ocean." 

EXERCISE. 

Tell tne person of Vie muns and ^ironoxms in thefollowhvf senteyv^es : — 
Nero was a tyrant. Children, obey your parents. Philip, thou art a 
man. Delayi are dangerous. We cannot tamper with temptation. 1U« 
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fiNTyman tocik us safely across the river. Keep thy heart with all diH- 
gencc. We should love our country. King Pliilip was the last of th« 
Wanipannags. *' Let my country be thine," said his preserver. Babylon^ 
how art thou fallen ! The lady loves her ^vill. 

FUl the blanks in the following expressions; tell the person of the noun or 

pronoun inserted: — 

wfis executed for murder. — art the man. The lady lost 

■ purse and all contents. ' are mlling to remain 

hast strangely ended. delight in surf batMng. The father 



called sons and i daughters around ■ . The duke was 

esteemed for uprightness, and the duchess beloved for — — kind- 
ness. Art ■ a spirit of earth or air ? — — wast wrong to urgt 
me so. 

NUMBER OF NOUNS.* 

Nuniber is that property of a noun which distinguishes one 
object from more than one. 

Nouns have two numbers — the singular and the plurah 

The singular number denotes but one object ; as, horse^ 
river, nation. 

The plural denotes more than one object ; as, horses, riv» 
erSy nations^ 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 
I. The plural of nouns is regularly formed, — 

(1.) By adding 5, when the singular ends with a sound 
that can unite or coalesce with s ; as, look, looks ; tree, 
trees. 

(2.) By adding es, when the singular ends with a sound 
that cannot unite or coalesce with s ; as lox, boxes ; church 
churches. 

Rem. 1. —"When e^ is added, s has the sound of 2; as, fox, foxes; when 
« only is added, it has the sound of z when it unites or coalesces \vith a 
vowel ; as, fuJiOy folios ; fca^feas. It follows the rule (see Rule 1, page 7) 
for the combination of consonants, wlien it follows a consonant ; that is, 
it is s as\>irate when it unites with an aspirate ; as, Jmty fiats ; cop, caps 
iurf swfs ; clocky clocks ; it is s subvocal (or z) when it follows a subvo^ 
eal ; as, ladf lads; log^ logs; bally balls ; farm, farms ; fail, fans ; war 
tears. 

* Jjot the teacler give an oral exercise before commencing " Number of Nouns. 
Its object shoithl be to show that number has reference to one, or more than oiia 
First, take one baky or any otlier object, and ask, " How many do I hold up? " ,9ns. 
One book. Spell the word or write it on the slate. IIow many now? Jlns. Twa 
kooksi, What letter is added ? Why is it added ? IIow many now ? .ans. Thre« 
books. Are any more letters added? Jlns. No more. How would you write the 
word if there were twenty books ? j1u» The same as when there were twotpr thraet 
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Bbx. 2. — The« cr «ttdds a sjUoble when it does not coalesce wii& 
the final syllable of the singular ; as, churchy chvrch-es ; race, rac-es ; cage, 
eag-€9. The 9 oiea does not add a syllable when it does coalesce with the 
final syllable ; «8, %oork, toorka ; echo, echoes, 

n. The plural is irregularly formed in various ways. 

(1.) When the final «, contrary to the rule, (see Eem. 1, above,) is 
Bubvocal, after the aspirate sounds f, fe, the / must be changed (see 
Rule 1, page 7) into its correlatiTe v ; as, loaf, loaves ; life, lives ; aheq^ 
sheaves ; thief, thieves, When s is aspirate, as in the plurals of dwarf, brief, 
scarf, reef, chief, grief, kerchief, handkerchief, gulf, sttrf, turfy eerf, proof 
hoof, roof, safe,jfife, strife, the /is not changed. StaJ^, when meaning a 
stick, has slaves for its plural ; when meamng a set of officers., it has 
sU^s, The plural of wharf, in the United States, is wharves ; in Eng- 
land, whaxfe, 

NoTs. — The • added to ih aspirate is also subvocal, (except in iraih, yovtJk, and, 
*t may be, a few cMhers,) and would cause a similar change in the orthography of the 
plural, were not tbe correlative also represented by tA ; as, ooiK, oaths; bath, baths, 

(2.) Most nonns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, add es, not- 
withstanding 8 alone would coalesce with o ; as, cargo, cargoes. Yet canto, 
Svlto, quarto, junto, duodecimo, octavo, solo, portico, tyro, halo, add only s, 
ut by some writers es is added. Nouns ending in o, preceded by a vowel, 
follow the general rule ; 9a, folio, folios ; cameo, cameos, 

(3.) Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change y into ies ; 
as, glory, glories; mercy, mercies. Formerly, these words, in the sin- 
gular, ended in i« j* asj glorie, mercie ; their plurals were then formed regu- 
larly. Nouns endmg m y, preceded by a vowel, form the plural regularly ; 
as, day, days ; key, keys. 

(4.) The following plurals are very irregular ; as, man, men ; wo- 
nuifi, women ; brotheTf brethren, or birothers ; ox, oxen ; goose, geese ; 
child, children ; foot, feet; louse, lice ; mouse, mice f die, dice (meaning a 
cube used in gaming), dies (meaning a stamp) ; pea, peas, or pease ; tooth, 
teeth; penny, pennies {coins), pevce (a sum or value). 

(5.) Names of substance, and most abstract noims, commonly have 
no plural form; as, gold, cider, flax, milk, tar, goodness, darkness. 
When different kinds of the substance are referred to, the plural is added ; 
as, waters, wines, teas, 

(6.) In compound words, if the word denoting the principal idea 
Is placed first, it is changed to form the plural ; as, cov/i-t-martiai, courts 
martial; cousin-german, cousins-german ; hafiger-on, hafigers-on; but if 
the principal word -is placed last, the final word is changed ; as, hand- 
ed, /landfuls ; manservant, woman-servant, and knight-templar change 
both ; as, mettrservants, women-servants, knights-templars. 

(7.) Letters, marks, figures, and signs are pluralized by adding *s ; as, 
the s^s ; the Vs ; the * 's ; the 9*a ; the +'5. o * — » 

(80 On the use of the plural of proper names with a title prefixed, 
the .opinions of writers are divided. The following rules have the au* 
thonty of good usage : — 

,('*•) A proper name with the title of Mrs., or the ordinal numbers, ttco, 
Iv SiP"*^* *^*» Prefi^ted, when used in the plural, is ttee/f changed, and not 
the title ; as, « the Mrs. Livingstons ; " «« the two Dr. Warrens." 

(&.) In addressing two or more persons of the same family, or of differ- 
ent names, the title alone is changed; as, "the Misses Livingston;" 

Messrs. Walker." But either of the following forms may be used ; " the 
MS^rTwSt' %"t^e Misses Rand;" "the Mr. Waflters," or * th« 
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p.) Many nouns from foreign lanj^iages retain tlicir ortgfnat plu- 
rals; as, inUU/iesis, aiitUheses ; autonuifon, automata; ajcia, axes; oan^ 
dity banditti ; 6«///, beaux ; chenih^ cherubim ; rriteriun^ criteria ; dattnnf 
d(Ua ; desideratum^ desiderata ; eyicomium^ em'othia ; errtUuhi^ errata ; fo* 
etis, foci ; formula, f or mxd a ; hyiHtthcsis, htfjwtheses ; niadame, mesdatnts ; 
matjusy mayi; memorandum, 7nemoranda ; mjoiisievr^ messieurs; wbuia^ 
ttelfit/iE; pfienomeiwn, phenomena ; radius, radii; seraph, seraphim; stitHU- 
lus, MimuU ; stratum, strata. 



REMAUKS ON THE KUMBEU OF NOUNS. 

NorNS WITHOUT THE Plukal. Rem. 1. — PropcT names, wl.cn ap- 
plied to individuals, strictly speaking, do not admit of u plural forin. But 
when several of ihe same n;imc or family are si)okcn of together, the 
uouii takes the plural, according to the general rule ; as, ** the Caesars ; " 
«♦ the Stuarts ; " ♦* the Harpers." 

Nouxs WITHOUT THE SiN'GULAR. Rem. 2. — The following nouns 
have no singular : embers, oats, scissors, vesjK-rs, literati, anti/mdes, ashes, 
clothes, billiards, ides, intestines, vitals, belloics, drawers, nijrj>crs, tongs, 
shears, &c. Lungs, bowels, and some others have a singular denoting a 
part of the whole ; as, lung, boicel. 

Rem. 3. — The following words are plural in respect to their original 
form, but singular or plural in respect to their meaning : alms, amends, 
netos, riches, pains, (moaning effort,) odds, toatjes, molasses, series, suds, 
corps, measles, tidings, mxmips, rickets, nnptiais ; as also the names of 
some of the sciences ; as, ^nathematics, ethics, optics, statics, mec/utnics, 
mfwmonics. 



NoT2. — JiTews is now regardod as singular -, so also mcaslts and molasses, altltougb 
tiiey have tJto plural furm. 

Nouns either Singular or Plural. Rem. 4. — Some nouns art 
alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, vermin, hose,frg, trout, saU 
mon, brace, dozen, yoke, gross. 



EXERCISE. 

NUMnEH OP NOUNS. 

Note. — Let the teacher give short sentences in the singular, as, toatei 
flows, and require the learner to cliange the nouns to the plural. 

Tell which of' the following twtms are singular, and which are plural ;— 

Daughter d ly, chairs, watches, apple, pears, stars, oats, coat, nails, ink 
stand, hori, hearts, hoof, books, bundle, nome, canes, umbrellas, markets 
flower, Icj'f. 

Write t\e plural of the following tuntns, and -give thenUefor the tcrmi 

nation : • 

Work example, lady, oak, horse, hone, stratagem, ferry, leaf, stormi 
bird, bead, thief, dreg, sex, trick, band, bottle, day, filly, half, watch, iicn 
fhiegriT. 

Tell tlie singxdar of thefollmcing : — 

llf.rocs, pence, strata, teeth, dies, memoranda, children, mice, hypothe- 
»efi, messieurs, brethren, scissors, seraphim, axes, snuffers, errata, cheru- 
oim, sheep, formulae, swine, sol )s, flics, knives, riches, mottoes, octarot, 
•ovzte-martial, inkstands. 

3 
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FiU <JU JbUowing hlanJa ; the finifive toith common noum in the tmguim 

mtmber: — , 

'—18 a noble nnimal. is a virhie. cannot be seen. 

— must be avoided. had reached the meridian. The next ^v^ 

with proptr noun* hi the siur/nlar : descended the Alps. wa« 

not at home. croshcd the Delawire. wii« the Emperor of 

Kome. was a valiant soldier. The next Jive tcith abstract, vei'halj 

or collective nouns : on the water is a pleasant amtiscment. 

was scattered bv the wolves. is the mother of vice. >va« 

coUecteil around the hearth-stone frum friends is painful. The 

nc.vt ./fre with noims which do not admit of a plural : is sour. - 

u found in Pennsylvania. goes l)efore a fall. is situated on 

the Danube. is transparent. The next Jive with voims which do not 

admix of a singular: must be f^round. take to themselves 

t\inf?s. were joyful. were made of brass. ncrc voted 

by the assembly. 

Correct the following plurals^ a7id give the rule or remarks for the cor 

rection : — 

Heros, nejjros, foliocs, vallies, dutys, thiefs, calfs, stratums, phenome- 
Dons, chembims, mans, turkies, fiys, court-martials, fathcr-iu-laAVs, son in^ 
laws, ctipsfull, seraphims. 

Tell the 7wwu and pronouns in the following scjitetwe ; teU the person and 

number of each : — 

" Thy testimonies have I takeu as an heritage forever, for they are the 
rejoicing of my heart.*' 

GENDER. 

Gender is a distinction of nouns in regard to sex. 

There are three genders — the masculine^ the feminine^ and 
the neuter. 

Nouns which denote males are of the masculine gender ; 
as, man, king, hero. 

Nouns whicn denote females are of the feminine gender ; 
as, woman, queen, mother. 

Nouns which denote neither males nor females are of the 
neuter gender ; as, tree, rock, paper. 

11km. 1. — Some nouns may denote either males or females ; as, parent^ 
thud, cousin. These are sometimes said to be of the common gender ; but 
as the gender of such nouns may generally be determined by the counco> 
bon, there seems to be no necessity for the distinction. 

Rem. 2. — By a figure of speech, called Personification, the masccline 
or feminine gender is applied to inanimate objects ; thus we say of a Bhip, 
" f^e sails well;" of the sun, "//e rises in the east." The use of this 
Bgure imparts peculiar beauty and animation to language. »* Her flag 
•treams ^wldly, and Jier fluttering sails pant to be on their flight" «• The 
meek-eyecl mom appears, mother of dews." 

Bwf, 3.— 'In speaking of the inferior animals, and tometixned vfVK el 
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tD^uits, the distinction of sex is not observed ; as, " And It became a tet 
peiit, and Moses fled from before it." " The c/tild was lying in its cradle." 

Rem. 4. — Collective nouns, if they convey the idea of unity, or take 
the plural form, are neuter; as, " The army, on its approach, raised a 8hont 
cif defiance." But if they convoy the idea of plurality without the plural 
form, tliey take the gender of the indi\idual8 which corapcse the coUeo 
tion ; as, »' The jury could not agree upon their verdict." 

There are three methods of distinguishing the sexes 'fjftij 

(1.) By using tlje different words : — 

Examples. Bachelor ^ rtmid; heau^ belie; boar^ sow; boy ^ girl; broth' 
cr, sister; buck, doe ; bidly coxo ; cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, countess ', 
fat her, mother ; mnder, goose ; horse, mare ; husband, toife ; king, queen; 




erce .^ 

p^yxi, mamnia; sir, madam; sloveti, slut; steer, heifer; youth, damsel, 
strain, nymph. 

Rem. — Some masculine nouns have no corresponding feminines ; e^, 
baker, brewer, porter, carrier ; while some feminine nouns have no cor* 
responding masculine ; as, laundress, seamstress, 

(2.) By a difference of termination : — 

Examples. Abbot, abbess; actor, actress; administrator, admintstra 
trix ; adulterer, adtdtress ; atnbassador, ambassadress ; author, authoress ; 
baron, baroness ; bridegroom, bride ; belief actor, benefactress ; count, count- 
ess ; dauphin, dauphtness ; deacon, deacotiess ; director, diret^tress ; duke, 
duchess ; emperor, empress ; executor, executrix ; gotertutr, governess ; heir, 
heiress ; hero, heroifie ; hunter, huntress ; host, hostess ; instructor, instruct" 
ress ; Jew, Jewess ; landgrave, landgravine ; lion, lioness ; marquis, mar* 
chioness ; monitor, monitress ; patron, patroiuiss; poet, poetess; firiesl, 
priestess ; jjrifwe, princess ; prophet, projjhetess ; shepherd, shepherdess ; tes- 
tator, testatrix ; tiger, tigress ; tiitor, tutoress ; widower, widow ; god, 
goddess; giant, giantess ; negro, negress ; songster, songstress; sorccfer, 
sorceress, 

(3.) By prefixes and suffixes. 

Examples. Land/orrf, land/arfy ; gentleman, genvietromflrn; pearocft, 
pbaheti; Ae-goat, »/rc-goat; mrtn-scr\-ant, wm/W-scrvant ; male-chWd, fs- 
male-chWA ; coT/t-sparrow, Aen-sparrow ; grandyhM/*;', grandmoMer ; Rug- 
Ushnmn, Englishtroman ; merman, mermaid; school»ui«^cr, schoolmis^ftff. 



EXERCISE. 

75?// which of the following nouns are mascuUne, which femimne, and 
lohich tieider : — 

IMcture, walnut, duchess, philosopher, Spaniard, door, letter, cap, sailori 

auccn, priest, curtain, lioness, nun, captam, Imdge, widow, hind, wizard, 
eacon, hospital, fort, banner, doe, brother, co\mtess. 

Oive the feminine getuter to the follotoing noims : — 

Man, abbot, horse, hero, tiger, hcu*, prophet, Jew male, lord, widower, 
bart, husband, beau, uncle, author, host, shepherd, poet, gander, sultan, 
kantet, master, drake, king, patr* n. br'degroom, sta^ prince, peer, nephew 
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Oive the moieulme ffcnder of thefoVowinfj : — 

EmpresA. songstress, ewe. motlirr, sister, mrj-rhioness, maid, iclres*. 
womau, Khe-goat, eleiarcsii, witch, due. 

Fill the bhaifa in the foUowhig cjcantpies ; the Jirst Jive wtth commcn 
noun* m the tnasculine gentler : — 

is patient. loves liis master. rcif^ns king of beas^. 

cxiMKscs his wares f<ir sale. should venerate the i Id. '/'//• 

next fire with jtroper or common nouns in the feminine t/truier : was 

Queen of Knj:luud. cntertuinecl her j?uests with grace. waa ^ 

a distinguished p<ictess. was the nightingale «»f Sweden. — - — 

loTca her oHspriug. The next fire tcith a^/iectire nnutus. and tell th^ ffenUer . 

met at the h«mse of a friend. brought in a verdict. • 

were sipiMiintcd bjr the chair. must obey its leaders. listened 

irith delight. 

CASE. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

"Will Ton sat/ or declare something of a penf a dogt a horse f a beef a 
tree 9 "Vhus, " The /ten is iioor." 

Now. sup|>ose. instead of saying something, vou had dtnie iwmcthing to 
each of these ; how would you s]»eak of it ? Ans. " I broke mv /;«'/«." Is 
pen in the same relation or case as before ? Ans. It is not. ft was then 
the subject; it is now the object. (Sec Introduction, Proposition cnlargctl.) 
Now, when we use a noini in the relation of subject, it is in the twmi/ni- 
titreca-se ; then in what case arc these nouns ? Geort/e \xTites. The clonds 
are black. The smoke ascends. The wind blows. When we use a noun in 
the relation of object after a verb or a preposition, it is in the objective case. 
In what case are these nouns ? 1 saw a num. He broke the winiloio. They 
Vfalk in the garden. She sits on the sofa. 

Suppose llenry owned a sled : how would you tell whose sled it was ? 
Ans. tJejm/'s sled. lienry is now in the relation of a possessor, and the 
word Uenri/s is said to be in the jiosscssice case. Tell in what case the 
following words in Italics are: John came yesterday. I saw a hen. Hum' 
phrey's clock. The caA caught a mouae. Herbert's (log worried liis broth' 
er*s cat. 

Will you mention the name of some object in this room ? Ans. Char' 
Now say somcthmg of the chair. »* The chair stands ou the floor.** 

CASE. 

Case denotes the relation of a noun or pronoun tx) other 
words. 

There aro three cases — the nominative^ the possessive, 
find the ohjective* 

The nominative case is the simplest form of the noun, and 
<s commonly used as the subject of a proposition ; as, 
« George speaks." " The door was shut." 

...rilf i^ fe^^H ?"^r^«f --^ proposition, the non.inative case may U 
*wlwifor Ittni" '"\'!^ .^. l^ropusiti.ni ; 2a, it may l)e used to idciilif, 
w -.>-^.ct or attribute ; ad, it may be indepcudout of any other w >r<:. 
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Die possessive denotes the relation of property or posses* 
•ion ; as, " David*s harp." 

The possessive singular of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding an apostrophe (') and the letter s to the nominative ; 
as, 7nan*Sy DavicVs. 

When the plural ends in 5, the apostrophe only is added ; 
as, hoys^y ladies^. But the (') and s are added when it ends 
in any other letter ; as, meri^Sy toomeri^s, brethren's, 

Keh. 1. — When the singular ends in «, or a letter or combination of 
letters having the sound of s, and the advlition of a syllable would be 
harsh, the (') only is added ; as, ffoodnets' sake, consdawe* sake, Moses' 
seat, Cockaince' den. 

Hem. 2. — Some difference of opinion prevails among writers respecting 
the form of the possessive in other cases where the singular ends in «, 
some adding the (*) only, and some the (*) and s. Thus we have Adatns* 
express ^ Of t Adams's express; Otis' letters, or Otis' s letters. The weight 
of authority seems to be in favor of the additional a, whenever the laws of 
eu])hony \viU admit ; especially if a syllable is added in pronouncing the 
word ; as, Bates^s Sermons, 

When a noun follows a transitive verb or a preposition, it 
TB in the objective case ; as, " Thomas opened his knifed 
'*^ The bird sat on the <ree." 

Rex. 1. — The nomiVm^/rc case answers the question What or What t as, 
«* WfM writes ? " " John AMites." " What alarms him ? " ** The storm 
alarms him/' The possessive answers the question Whose? as, *' Whose 
book have you ? " "I have ray brother's book." The objective case an- 
swers the question W/iom f or Whai i as, " WJumx do you see }** "1 see the 
captain." ** On what does he stand ? " " He stands upon the deck" 

Rem. 2. — The possessive case may be known by its form. But the 
(onus of the nominative and the objective are alike ; hence they must be 
determined by their relation to other words. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

The decl^ision of a noun is its variation to denote nam 
Ucr and case. 

EXAMPLES 

1. Boy. 

No/n. 
Poss, 
Obj, 



Sing, 


Pfiir. 


Boy, 


Boys, 


Boy's, 


Boys', 


Boy; 


Boys. 



P09$. 

Oly. 



Kom, 
Po»s 



Norn, 

P099. 

Obj. 
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2. Flt. 

Sing, Pbtt. 

Flv, Files, 

Yl'ys, Flics', 

Fly ; Flies. 

3. John. 

Sing. PUtr, 

John, Wanting, 

John's, ■ 

John; ■ 

4 Goodness. 

Sitff. PlKr 

Goorlnc89, WantuHf. 

Goodness*, — ^— — 

Goodness ; — — ^» 



i 



PARSIXG. 
Parking consists, — 

(1.) In telling the part of speech 
(2.) In telling its properties or accidents. 
(3.) In pointing out its relation to other words, and git 
tag the rule for its construction.* 

In parsing a noun, say; — 

(1.) It is a noim, and tell why* 

(2.) It is commmi or proper, and tell why. 

(3.) It is of the 1st, 2d, or 3d person, and tell why. 

(4.) It is of the iinffidar or plural nxitnber, and tell why 

(5.) It is of tlic mascxdine, feminine, or nettter gender, and ten why. 

(6.) It is of the nominatice, jwssessive, or objective ease, and tell why, 

(7.) The rule* for construction. 

EXERCISE. 

The following nowis are in the nominatice case. Parse them thus : — 

" George M-rites." 

Qtorg§ is a nmm, it is the name of an olijcct ; proper, it is the .name of 
an individual object ; of the third person^ it denotes the person 
spoken of; singular number, it denotes but one ; masndine gen- 
der, it denotes a male ; nominative case, it is usctl as the subject 
of the proposition ** George writes." llulc 1. ** A noun or pro- 



\ 



\ 



* Tli« pupil who hail besn thnmtiphly drilled on the Iiitrodiicfniy Ccmrw may 
M able to intmdiire ihifl third element df p:ir^iii|E, if the teaclier rhnose. The Knin 
•f Syntax will, of coursv, he anticipated, if applied here. The tcactier can ouit oi 
iae the mles, as he may think beit. 
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norm nscd as the subject of a proposition mnst be in the nomi- 
native casc^!!^ 

Trees crow. Rain fall^ The ice melts. The serpent crawls. Snsan 
sinsrs. The coal bums. Tbe staiv thi^e. 'WM'^ ^P^'^^'*^^^^* t^f^ 
baik. T***! caaiarrivc. Smokf ascends. Columbus sailou. Mary studies. 

TTie following nouns are in the nominative case. Those in ItOiia are the 
predicatC'ttomituUice, Parse the latter thus : — 

" Henry was a scholar.** 

Scholat . is a NOtm, (whv ?) common^ (why ?) third person ^ (why?) singv^ 
lar nttml*erf (wliy?) nwsciiline tjender^ (why?* nomimtite case ; 
(why .') it is used as the attribute of the proposition, " Henry is 
u scholar." Jtule II. •'• A noun or pronoun tmedas the attribute 
of a proposition must be in the nominative case.*' 

Fetei was an anostfe. Gold is a metal. Demosthenes was an orator. 
Horses are aninuils^ Borneo is an f^pidt Algebra is a science. Air is a 
fimd. Water is a liquid. The earth is a glche. The stars are sun*, ITie 
moon is a saicUUe. 

T*he folloioing nouns are in the nominative, ' TViose in Italics are in the 
nomiiiative by apposition. Parse them thus : — 

" The Emperor Nero was a tyrant." 

Nero , . . i^anown, (why ?) proper ( {why t) thirtl person^ (why?) singular 
number, (why ?) masculine gender, (why ?) nominative case ; it is 
used to identify or explain /i*«;>eror. Kule VI. (Repeat it.) 

The psalmist David was a kinjf. Paul the apostle was a martjT. The 
lisciple John was beloved. Washington the neiwral became Washington 
the statesman. Milton the poet was blind. Henry the sc/u)lar was 
crowned king. 

The following nouns in Italics are in the fumiinatice independent. Parse 
them thus : — 

" James, bring me a book." " John^ come." 

James . . is a proper noun,* second person, singular number, masnilinc 
gender, and nominative case ; it denotes the r>erson addressed. 
Rule X. 

The folloxcing nottns in Italics are in the possessive case, as may he seen 
by the sign (*8). Parse them thus : — 

" The pttpiVs task is easy." 

PupiVs . is a jwwm, (why ?) common, {vc\\y}) third pers(m,(v:}iy}) singu- 
lar number, (why?) masculine hr feminine getuler; it denotes 
ei Ihcr a male or a female ; 2X)ssessivc case ; it denotes the relation 
of property or possession, and is used to limit task. Rule VII. 
** A noun or pronoun used to limit another noun or pronoun by 
denoting jjossesston, must be in the possessive case." 

The boi/s hand was injured. The hinges command was issued. The 
rook's nest Avas destroved. The hircts beak was broken. The sjnienVs 
fang is ])o:sonons. The elcplmnVs tusk is wliite. Rufus's garaen is 
watered, hiary's work is agreeable. 

* It vill be wt I at times to omit iho defiuilioiis, aiid shorten the funsuias to 
»«ning 
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The following novna in Italics are in the objective :ase. Parse them 
thu!>: — 

** VCc Tisitcd iVashingtont the capiialf in the District of Columbia,** 

Washington is a proper noun, third person, singtilar number, neutp.r gen 
dcr, ana objective case ; it is use<l as the object of visited^ ac- 
cording to Rule VIII. "A noun or pronoun used as the 
object of a transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the 
objective case." 

Capital . . is a noun, X'c., in the objective case, and is usctl to identify or 
explain Washinffton, which is in the objective case liule 
VI. (Repeat it.) 

JMstrict ... is a conuuon noun, &c., in the objective case^ and is ured aa 
the object of the preposition in, according to Rule XIV. 
" A noun or pronoun used as the object of a preposition, must 
be in the objective case." 

Coltcmbij . is a proper noun, &c., object of of. Rule XIV. 

Put t?ie foUoicing nouns in Italics into t/ie possessive case, and let each 
expression be written on your slates, thus : — 

** The carpetiter axe. The carpenter* s axe." 

Abraham son. David harp. Moses law. Adatns Arithmetie. Web 
iter Dictionar)'. Peter coat. ITie teacher book lies upon the pttpil desk. 
The coachmati dog barked at tlie herdsman sliccj). The lion roar arouse4 
the shepherd dog. The farmer corn was destroyed by his ncitjhbor cow. 

Parse each possessive fioun on your slates , atid give the nde for forming 
the possessive case. 

Write the following fwun^ in the possessive plural, and place some appro- 
priate twtm after t?iem, thus : ^ 

" The tailors* shears." «« The men's apartment." 

Tailor, seaman, captain, doctor, lawyer, judge, gardener, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, hunter, laborer, fireman, engineer, conductor, superintendent, 
director, president. 

Tell the case of each notm in thefollmcing examples : — 
John's hat lies on Peter's table. The pastor's visit consoled the moth- 
er's heart. The love of truth should be cultivated in childhood. 

Correct the foUotoing examples and parse the nouns from your slate : — 
The huntsman horn alarmed the shepherd dog. \ The pilot wife saw her 

husband boft. The jailer child approached the prisoner cell. We sat on 

the boatman oar. 

Select ten objects capable of action, and assert some appropriate action of 
tach. Then individualize (Introduction) or limit both the object and the 
•otion, observing the rules ojT criticism. 

Correct the following sentences : — 

•mf * ™L^^^® "1^ ^^^l®* , ^^ y^^ ^ co»"ect this sentence, i wil thank 
e at i^o I«7^r^."°® ^^?"^^ ^^^^" ^^^ ^ <^*'^P^t^l- John seperates a silab- 
for doubbW th« fi^^^i 1 'I ^'"" "*^ ^^'^ ^^^'•"^^ ^"^^0^^* ^^fering to the rule 
mistoko^n fL .^ ^""^^ ^^*^'' 7°^ "^""y "^i^sP^l too ^^'o'-^s. o, i l^ave made a 
2^^^?W .n?« i *^P'*^'- ^.^^'^* «^^^^ °"gl^t to begin all proper 
SS^ SVVo i^P'^^ »^5?« ^eads Wrights syfert spels and studyi gog. 
raphy, but he does not put his commys where fie'd ought to 
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I 

ADJECTIVES. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

When T say " birds/' I may mean all the birds in the world. How cai% 
I speak Hw as to limii the number uf birds to ten ? Atis. 15y placing fen 
before lli« word birtis ; thua, /f« birds. We limit the niimbcV by addintj 
somctliing to the word birds. AVhat shall we call the word thus (iddetl to a 
houn ? Ans. An ndjecticCy (added to.) Wliich represents the greater 
nundicr of horses, horses — or irhite horses f Ans. flomcs. \V}\:\ t word has 
thus diminished the number of horses ? Atis. White. Does tchite show .\ 
9//«//7y as well as limit the number? Aus. It dies. Which represents 
u\c ^XGiiXor v\\\x\\hcty books -^ orifice books t Ans. Hooks. Does /^re show a 

Siiality of the books, ns,'f/oody vseful^ /md, at the same time that it limits 
ic number ? Ans. It doe.s not; it limits without showing any qualitj-. 
AVhat is the difference, then, between Jive and ichite f Fire limits without 
oualifyinsr, and white limits by qualifying. What kind of adjectives are 
tncsc in Italics f Good scholars, ^«f/ pens, o/rf houses, thithfid servants. 
Ans. Thcv are adjectives expressing quality. Wluit kind of adjectives 
are these ? Ten stoves, 1\\q first class, yonder orchard, this hat, cre»-j ilay. 
Ans. They are adjectives which limit, but do not (|ualify. (Sec InlfLduc- 
tion, •* Objects fiidividualized.") Now study carefully the following def- 
initions and mark the distinctions : — » 

An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify a noun ; 

as, " a good school ; " "a diligent boy ; " " this table ; " 

" ten men ; " " the box." 

Rem. — All words which hare the construction of the adjective are 
here considered under the head of adjectives. The article, like the ad- 
jective, bchings to the noun ; it has the same construction as the adjective, 
and is hence placed among adjectives. 

Every adjective is a dependent or subordinate word, and 

must belong to some noun or pronoun as its principal. 

Rem. 1. — "\\1ien the noun or pronoim to which the adjective belongs 
hsi-s been previously used in the same sentence, or is some i\ideHnite word, 
as, person, some one^ or some thituj, it may be omitted ; Jis, *' I Avill give 
"••n this liooky if you will give r\G thatJ'* '* The kingdom -jf heaven suf- 
•-^rclh violence, and the violent [persons] take it by force." 

,Iem. 2. — An adjective belonging to a noun understood, or omitted, 
rakes the place of the latter, and is said to be an adjective used as a nouii. 
'^'sc model for piirsiug that and violent, p. 39.) 



CLASSES OF ADJFXTIVES. 

Adjrc/ives are divided into two classes — UiP'^'ing and 
qmlifying. 

A limiting adjective is used to define or r^esfricl tbo mean- 
ing of a noun, witi\out expressing any of its qualiii^'-.v ; as, 
'* the lionsc ; " " /fre books ; "* *' this pcn.^'* 

Liiailiug adjectives are divided into three classes — ^rti 
des^ frt'onominal adjectives^ and numeral adjectives. 
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ARTICLES. 

The particular limiting adjectives, the and a, or an are 
*allnd articles. 

The is called the definite^ because it points out some par- 
iicuiar thing ; as, " the desk ; " " i/ie sun." 

^1, or a7iy is called an indefinite article, because it does not 
point out any particular thing ; as," a pen ; " " an orchard.*' 

An is used before a vowel sound, and a before a conso- 
ttant sound ; as, " an apple ; " "a pin ; " " an hour ; " "a 
union ; " " an honor." 

Riijj. — Although the article is intimately connected with the limitation 
of nc ans, it is to be re2:arded ratlicr as the sif/n of limitation than as it- 
Bclf u limitiag -vord. When one sa^s, " T/)e liian," t/ic gives notice to the 
hearer that some particular man is rcajardcd in the ^lind of the speaker. 
He will point out, by limiting or individualizinjj, who that particular man 
is. A, or an, again, is a sifni that the speaker, m regarding a multitude of 
objects of the same kind, thinks of a;«?, but no specific or particular one 
The object may be limited to show what class or description of objects is 
uicant, but not to show any particular individual. A^ or an, however, may 
be said to limit whenever it prevents a noun from being used in its wides*" 
sense ; as, niati = the whole human race ; a man = one man, but no par- 
ticular one. The, again, may be said to extend the meaning of a noun in 
the singular, when it is used in such examples as these : ** TTie horse " = 
•*all horses." " T/ie dog," &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Poi7it out the aHicles pi the folhioing examples ; teli which are deJinUe 

and which are indejinitc : — \ 

The hat, a book, a knife, a box, an heir, an ox, a plough, an orchard, au 
Industrious man, an honest man, a good citizen, a hill, a huge round stone, 
the enemy, the union, the ewe. 

Correct the following example in all respects; xcrite them on your 

tlatcs : — 

I have got an hat. We have an horse. We saw many an one. We 
went a snowballing. I dun it ^his moniin*. I saw any quantity of slays. 
I seen him do it. I board an hole wth my uncles gimblet.* 



♦ SiTonESTio:f to the Tkacher. — Tt is ti.edesicn of these examples, intersper<«e(^ 
Rinonjrojliers, to keep alive the tipirit of • rfi'.i.siii, and t(» root out by practiial exer- 
c?i-es lliose incorrect expressions wliicli cluldren liaveiniliibed from early assyK-iations 
.Mjiny of iheiii may he corrected hv prhiciples already arqu red. (^ihef^ will aniici- 
pife ilic rules yet to he (riven. And others, still, can never he renclie«i hv the rule.^ of 
rniKitnar ; they must he corrected hv the laws of -(md nsi^e. (Sec Uern. pace 1 ) 
\\ liai rule of firamniar will correct such an expro^ion as "I dUrcnember what lie 
ruiif Lannot every w«.rd lie parsed.' Ihws ^jrannnar corrccf this? " I ;ir«por« 
'purpose) to visit mv friends." Every improvement in the expressions of the learner 
>8 a decided gam. whether it he made hv rule, or hv ohserviny the cusioiii «.f goiid 
speakers or good writers. Correct all lauliy expre^lons ny tbe rules of grammar 
II po&uble, but at all events corriKJt them. «»M"M«t 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

Those limiting adjectives which may, without ffi« us t 'off- 
tlie article, represent a noun when understood, ai calli^ 
pronominal adjectives ; as, " That (book) is his , this if 
yours." 

The principal pronominal adjectives are, this^ ihat^ these 
those, funner, latter, which, what, each, every, either, neither, 
some, one, none, any , all, such,much,hoth, feio, fewer , fewest ^ 
first, last, little, less, least, many, more, most, cmn, same 
several, sundry, enough. 

Rem. 1. — When such adjectives represent a nomi understood, they are 
generally called pronouns. They may more properly be called limiting 
atfjective'iy fjn'onotninal adjectives^) used as nouns ; as, " This is my book. ' 
The articles never represent a noun understood. 

Rem. 2. — Qualifying adjectives may also represent a noun when under 
stood, but the article must be prefixed ; as, •• The yood arc happy." 

Rem. 3. ■ — All\n sometimes a noun ; as, '* He robbed me of my hor..^, 
my goods, my home, my all.'* Both is frequently a conjunction ; as, *• J 
hoth saw and heard him.** 

Rem. 4. — Each^ every ^ eitlier^ neitJier^ are used distribntiiehj. This and 
ihat, with their plurals, these and those, are used d^nunistrativcly. Nonf, 
any, all, suchy whole, some, both, one, other, atiot/ier, are used iiulejinitely. 

Rem. 5. — These, those, all, many, both, few, fewer, fewest, sereralf 
itmdry, usually require a noun in the plural ; as, ** These days." ** Those 
plants.'* 

Rem. 6 — One and other are declined thus ; — 

Sins» Flu. . Sins. ^l^ 

Nom One, Ones, Nom. Other, Others, 

Pnss, One's, Ones', Poss. Other's, Others' 

Oly. One ; Ones. Oly. Other ; Others. 



EXERCISES. 

Point out the pro7iomtnal adjectives in ihcfoUovnng sentences : — 

This rule is preferable to that. These scholars are more studious thai 
those. The former plan has yielded to the latter. Each exercise was well 
written. Every accused one was acquitted. The first method is belter 
than the last. Many of our ho])cs are blasted. Few men are of the same 
miud. Much remains to be said upon all these points. Our own wishes 
must often be }ielded to those of others. More were present than were 
expected. Little hope was entertained of his recovery. Neither remark 
was just. The same course was pursued by several of the members. 
Much harm arises from imprudence. 1 am less than the least of all 
saints 

Correct thefollovnny in all respects : — 

£2u>B6 Bozt of cherries aint good, these exeroses is not ooreot in somt 
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rcsprot tho Times .«« vorv hunl. our dntys must Be pi-rformrd. «ffrer 
Ss onu. in late vcstcVaay None luus ean,o. H'aiut v'>u ;*;"" t'^» 
mcMi? he «;iid he hadiU none. Juaics thinks IhaU right, but olhcrt 
dozc-iit. 

* NUMERAL ADJFXTIVES. 

Numeral adjectives arc those which express number » as, 
^?iT, (wo, lliree, first, second ^ vVc. 

Numeral adjectives are divided into, Cardinal^ which 
denote how mttuy ; as, one, two, three, &c. ; Ordinal, whu'ii 
show which one of a series ; as, frst, second, third. 

EXKRCISE. 

Ap!)hj cardinal numbers io the following noma; change them to the 

pturaty !f ntt't'ssat y : ^' 

Pcaeli.berrv. hex, cup. match, cork, slioc, glove, pencil, yrafer, nenny, 
nw use, goose! w.mum, court-martial, tooth, brothcr-m-law, handful, &tra- 
yui, index, stamen, cherub, phenomenon. 
Coirett thefoHoicimj plurals, and apphj to each any num^al greater Uuin 

one orjirst : — 

Oxes, calfs, shccps, doers, gecses, 9s, 7s, fs, cherubims, Rcrapnims. 
R-ines, vallies, loafs, chhnnics, journies, studys, commander-m-clucta, 
?fOS, soloes, grottoes, ladys. 

Colie.t alt. the enoneowi exj»'es^io»* which you /tare noticed to-day. and 
o*'rect i/ufm. Be careful to avoid them yourseff 



QUALIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

A. qiwlifying adjective is one which limits the meaning 
of a noun, by denoting some property or quality ; as, " a 
virtuous man ; " "a running horse." To lliis class of ad- 
jectives belong the participles, wliich have the signijication 
uf the verb and the construction of the adjective. 

Rem. I. — When the ])articiple is placed before the noun which it modi- 
fies, it is called a. participial adjective ; as, ♦• The rising sun." When it is 
placed after the noun, and is itself limited by other words, it is parsed as 
a participle : as, ** The sun rising in the cast." 

Rem. 2. — \Vlicn a <|ualifying adjective represents an object understooil, 
rther definite or indchnite, the article Me nuist be placed l)eforc it ; a.s, 
'•The wise [persons;] the benevolent hmes ;] the beautiful, the good, 
hnd the true." When the quality is usea abstractly, the adjective uuder* 
gOQg a change iu its termination ; as, WisOi wisdom ; beautiful, beauiy. 
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. COMPAnisSON OF ADJECTIVKS. 

Wlion dilTorcnl objects arc compared with cacli oilier, (he 
adjcclivc expressing ilic qiialiiy by means of »vhich ihcy are » 
compared undergoes a change, called comparison. 

There arc three degrees of comparison — the positive^ 
tompnralicc^ and super Uil ire. 

'I'hc posiiire simply denotes a quality ; as, i ightcouSi 
pteasatiL 

The comparalire sliows tliat one of two objects possesses 
A quality in a higher degree th.m the other; as, *' This tree 
is talkr than that." 

The superlative shows that one of several objects possesses 
a quality in the highest degree, when compared with all the 
rest ; as, " That pine is the tallest tree in tiic grove." 

FORMATION OP THE COMPARATIVE A.VD SUPERLATIVE. 

The comparative of monosyllables is regularly formed by 
adding r or er^ and the superlative by adding st or esf^ to the 
positive ; as, wlse^ toiser, wisest ; loldy holder ^ boldest. 

The comparative of most adjectives of more than one 
syllable is formed by prefixing 7}iore or less^ and the 
superlative by prefixing most or least, to the positive ; as. 
industrious, more industrioits, most industrious. 

The followinij adjectives arc compared irregularly: dood^ fjeftrr. best ; 
bad, iconte^ trunt ; i//, worse, woi'st ; little, less or lesser, least ; nnuh, mou 
most ; tmnit/, moi'e, must; fart further, farthest ; vear, tienrer, nearest or 
next ; late. Utter, latest or List ; old, older, or elder, oUlest or eldest. 

Kem. 1. — Adjectives tenninatinp; in ish indicate the posRCfMon of a 
ipiality in a lower degree than the positive; \x.^,i)luish, approaching in 
it)lor Ui blue. 

Ukm. 2. — The meaning of the positive is also varied by the addition of 
aneh adverbs as somexcluU, rather, slhththj, a little, too, rer^, f/nat.'i/, eX' 
teediwjltj, ike. ; that of the comparative and superlative by such wordj 
as mtich,far, vasthj, altogether, by far, ikc» 

Up.m. S — Several adjectives in tlic superlative degree arc formed by 
adding most to up, uf^wr, uether, in, inner, hind, hinder, ont, (contracted to 
UffJ outer, further, hither, top, bottom ; as, u/mtost, uppermost, iumost. 

Rem 4. — Adjectives derived , from proper names, numerals, pronomi 
nal udjceiives, and such as refoi to position, material aud form» are seldom. 
If ercr, compaied. 

4 
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EXERCISES. 

3Wi which of the foliowittg tcoi'ds are n^entivet : — 

Ice, cold, soft, water, this, little, chair, knob, arise, biave, diIigtiK.t, Ink 
ttand, lump, many, former, light, white, match, rough. 

Tell which of the folUncing ad/ectives are limiting^ and which are qttah 
f^inff:-^ 

Strong, twenty, faithful, green, this, first, arc .old, former, )ellow, everr 
such, woMdorful,' timid, sweet, any, fifth, the, sent, those, piire, ripe, tougK, 
other, thirty, odious. 

TfU which of the following adjectives are of the jx>sitite^ tchich of the 

lom/Hirative, and which of the sujwrlative dcijree : — 

Braver, young, more, acceptable, eldest, less, useful, worst, be*-ter. most 
honorable, strongest, sadder, more plentiful, least worthy, last, good, 
thrifty, considerate, tJillest. 

Compare the following adjectives : — 

Bright, active, handsome, x>*ise, sad, able, just, diligent, beautiful, good, 
e.xcelient, dutiful, little, serene, fruitful, large, obedient, wann, studious, 
affable, dexterous, gloomy, industrious, honorable, hot, ample, hard, 
worthy. 

Applg limiting adjectives to ten common nouns, 

Ajyply qualifying adjectives to ten common nouns ^ of the masctdine gender, 
and in the plural number. 

Apply qualifying adjectives, i» the comparative degree, to ten common 
nouns in the feminine gender. 

Apply qualifying ac^ectives, in the superlative degi'ee, to ten nouns in tfu 
neider gender. 

Fill the blanks in the following examples : — 

men are respected. Intemperance is — — — vice. Gold is ■ 

of metals. The sun is than the earth. Asia is graiul divis- 
ion. The plague is the fiital of diseases. The Pacific is — -^ 

than the Atlantic. men sit at their doors. The south wind 

breathes gently forth. events cast their shadows before. The 

Alps are , the Andes are , but the Himalaya arc of all 

■ men nsver lived. men never fouglit. 

Study the following models for parsiiig, a7id then parse any of the abot$ 
examples : — 

In parsing an adjective, — 

(1 .) Tell what part of speech it is. ^^^ly ? 

(2.) Tell what kind of adjective, ^^^ly ? 

(3.) Conpare it, and give the degree, (if a qualifying adjcctire.) 

(4.) Tell to what noun it belongs. 

(6.) Give the rule. 

MODELS FOR PARSING. . 

" The faithful man \vi\\ be rewarded." 

^lN<V^ is an a4fective ; it is usci to limit or quanfy a nou* \ ^ua^fyinff 
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it denotes qunlify; it is compared ; positive Ai»////»»r, compnrn- 
tive more Jaitlt/tii, siiperlulivc wont folt/i/ni ; it is in iho j>'>m(. 
/irr degree, and belongs to man, according to Kule V. (Re- 
peat it.) 

'* Her house is larger than mine.*' 

Larger , ii nn adjective; it is nsed to limit or qusiliry a noun; qtiali/jfftig, 
it denotes qunl'/.y ; it \s compared ; positive /wr//**, com pn rati vo 
/«r^<r, guperlative largest; it is in the compumiire degree; it 
shows a higher degree of the quality thnn the positive docs, and 
belongs to house, according t($ Kule V. (Repeat it.) 



« 



She is worthy of the highest praise." 



Highctt . is an adjective ; it is U5cd to limit or qualify a noun ; fj^nliftfing ; 
it denotes quality; it is compared; po^-itive //»<///, couipnrjitive, 
/i/</A«r, superlative highest; it is in the superlative degree; it 
shows the highest degree of the quality, and belongs \.o praisCf 
according to Rule V. (Repeat it.) 

" The rose is a beautiful flower." 

The ^^ «is an adjective ; (definite article;) it is used to limit or qualify a 
noun; limiting ; it limits without denoting quality; it belongs to 
rose, according to Rule V. (Repeat it.) 

" A tree has fallen." 

il ^ 4,g ^ is nn adjective, (indefinite article ;) it is used to limit or qualify 
a noun ; limiting ; it limits without denoting quality; it belongs 
to tree, according to Rule V. (Repeat it.) 

" Three birds were killed." 

Three . • is an adjective ; it is used to limit or qunlify a noun ; limiting, 
(numeral); it limits without denoting quality; it belongs to 
birds, according to Rule V. (Repeat it.) 

"Give me this npplc, and I will give you that." 

That ... is an adjective; it is used to limit the noun apple, understood ; or 
it is used us a noun, in the third person, singular number, nnd 
oljeetice case, and is the object of the verb give, according to 
Rule VIII. 

"The kingdom of heaven suflfereth violence, and the violent take it by 

force." 

Violent . is an adjective; it belongs to persons, understood ; or it is used aa 
a noun, of the third person, plural number, nominative case, and 
is the subject of the proposition, the violent take, according to 
Rule I. (Repeat it.) 

TRONOUNS. 

ORAL RXERCISE. 

" David gave David's book to Ellen ; nnd Ellen pave David's hook to 
Bllen'8 father; and Ellen's father thanked Eilcn that Ellen had given 
David's book to Ellen's father." What word is repeated in the first part 
of ibis 8<rtence? Ans. David's. What word can ^u use instead of it f 
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Am His. Rnpcnt the expression, and Rnbstitiite his in place of Davld^t 
Will }Miu give llic second nurt mo as to avoid re]M'titioii ? Ans. And nhk 
iave 1/ t> /ler father. What does she take ihe pluie of? Ans.' Ellen. 
Wliat does // tike the i)la«-c of? Ans. Datitr^ ImhuK. Wl»atd(.e« ht-r take 
the plaee of? Ans. hUcns. How can you better express the third part? 
Ans. Dy sayinjj. And he thanked Acr, that she had j;iven // to htm. 
Tell wliat each of these little words stindtf for. Tell what word* are 
displaced, and what iKirt t»f speech they arc. Now. since each new \ro»-d 
utan.ls /b/- a mmn, wc need some word which shall mean for noun. What 
word ean you jjivc ? Ans. l*ix*noiin. Then hty his^ hi in, she, her, ar.d it 
aro jTonoittts. If a boy by the nauve of Charles should sav. lueaninj; him- 
self, •* Charles is studying arithmetic," what chanj^e musl |jc make U» show 
that he nu-ans himself: An^^. lie must use / instead o( his own name • 
/ rtm shulyin^x arithmetic. What narl of speech is If What person is it ? 
Why ? If yon were tt» say. Charles is studying arithmetic, what change 
m.ibt you make to show tliat y<Mi sptike these words to Charles? .Ins. 
VuH aie stu«lvinj5 arithmetic, *lhen, what part of sjiceih is i/<nif What 
person ? Wliy ? Of what person is /te f s/w t ilf lief him ( hi» t 

A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun ; 
as, " The farmer ploughs his field ;* he reaps his wheat, and 
gtitl'.crs it into his barn.'' 

Kim. 1. — The pronoun is used instead of the noun,— 

( l.j When the object referred to is both known , and has hocxCnrerioiisfy 
mcntioneti ; as, ** David came to his house in Jerusalem." '* llere is the 
pencil for which I was looking.'* 

(2.) When the object referred to is knoini^ but not (necessarily) pre^ 
viously mentioned ; as, ** / have the memorial which you gave we." 

(3.) When the onject referred to is neither known nor has been pro* 
viously mentioned ; as, ** WJio comes yonder ? ** 

Rkm. 2. — The personal pronouns are tised to represent some relation 
to the speaker. Those of the first and secoiid persons can scarcely be .said 
to represent the name of the speaker, or of the hearer at all. since they 
may be used when the name is unknown. They are emphiyed to sliow a 
•"elation rather than a name. Those «)f the thircl person represent :»s well 
tlie name of some person or thing as its relation to the s])eaker. 'i'hey 
enable tis to avoia rei>eatnig it ; they also show its relation in regard to 
sex, (gender,) and its synUictic relation, (ease.) 

Kem. 3. — The noun for which a pronoun stands is called the flf»/<?re- 
ie«<; as, "The worlds in whivh they are placed, opens unth all its wonders 
upon their eves." The antecedent* may be a phrase or an entire ]»n>i»osi- 
tion ; as, '* To believe the rc/wrt^ which is the thing you desire, woiilil be 
ofl'ensive to one of the noblest of men." ** The servant opetwd t/ie window 
tohich was strictly forbidden." 

Rem. 4. — The antecedent of the personal pronouns of the first md .*eo- 
ond persons is always supptised to be present, and conse(|uently scldoni 
named ; that of ihe third person is usually e.\pressc<l. Sometinies, how- 
ever, a pers<malor an interr«)i;ative pronoun is employed xrithout an ante- 
cedent, and so limited by a relative ami its clause, as to give to the whole 
the ctteet of a single name; as. '♦ He who swat/s the minds cf men hi/ his 
#<07«w «'," 1. e., M<? om/or, " exerts the highest human powtV." " il'ho, 
thai mnrka the f re still aparklimj in each cf/c. biit wtmld <lrem thrir bosoms 
burned anew ? " Sometime^ llie antrcciloilt pronoun, in such ca>es, is omit- 
tijd, or u.cluded in the relative ; as. ♦♦ U'/io wuiiUl be free, themselves must 
Strike the blow " •* W/tc steals my purse steals tru&h." 
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Bbm. 5. — The pronoun stands not merely for a noun, but for a noun ai 
restricted by modifying words ; as. ** We saw the little deforu.cil boy '▼he 
■'watched at the gate, and pitied Awn," L e., the little defortned boy who 
watched at the gate, 

Rbm. 6. — The antecedent, as the term indicates^ is something gontg 
before ; but as an interrogative pronoun inquires for an object as yet uu- 
kuo^vn, the name of it cannot be used before the pronoun, but must follow 
it. It might then more jtropcrly be called the subsequent ; as, ** IV/tai have 
T3U brought ? " " The cloak." 



CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns arc divided into three classes — personal, rela- 
iive, and interrogative 

PERSiDNAL PRONOUNS. 

A personal pronoun is used both to rcpresent a noun, and 
to show whether it is of the^r6'^, second, or third pei*son. 

/ (plural we) is of the Jirsf person ; thou (plural ye or 
you) is of the second person ; lie, site, and it (plural they) 
are of the third person, masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
respectively. 

The compound personal pronouns are, first person, my 
self, (plural ourselves ;) second person, thyself, (plural your 
selves ;) third pei*son, (masculine) himself, (feminine) hei ^ 
self, (neuter) itself, (plural themselves,) 

To pronouns, like tlie nouns for which they stand, belong ; 
Person, Number, Gender, and Case. 

Rem. 1. — The personal pronouns of the first and second person repre- 
sent the speaker or the hearer. The gender is supposed to be known, 
and is not indicated by the form of tlie pronoim, while that of the thlia 
person is represented by one of the fonus, he, she, or it. 

Rem. 2. — Tt is often used in a vague sense, as the subject of Terbg 
descriptive of the weather ; as, " It rains." " It thunders." It is used aa 
an expletive, (1.) as the object of a verb ; as, *' Come and trip it as you 
go ; " (2.) to introduce a sentence whose subject is placed after the predicate. 
** It is pleasant to see the stm.'* ** It has been ascertained, that water is 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen.** It is used as subject to represent* 
'noun or pronoun as attribute, of any number, gender, or person; as, "It 
Is/." "It is they." " It is James." "It is she." 

Rem. 3. — The compound personal pronouns are seldom, if ever, used 
fti the subject of a proposition, though they may be used in apposition 
with it; as, " lie himself knows not whereof he affirms. ^Vhen used ai 
the oliJcct of a transitive "crb, they are called reffexiie, because the ael 

4» 
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of the affcnt f:ill« Iwick upon liimsclf ; n?", " The boy struck himseff.** Eaca 
other and out amtther in the same rcl:»ti««» are sometimes called reciprocal 
^tvnoitiis ; as, " The boys strtick cdch other.'* 

Hkm. 4. — Formerly Mom was used in nddre«sinjf n Ffnjjlc indiTidnal, 
ijiul a <»»r'espon«lin^ tbrni of llie verb was used ; as, ** Thou singesl ; " but 
pr.ulually //o« has come to take its jdaee, till the use of Mm/, except in 
the soU'Uiii >lyle, is now wholly discontinued. Vou^ therefore, is both suv 
pular and phifal iu its application, but the verb docs not change its \urm ; 
It invariably lakes the plural form ; as, ** You (meauiug one) writCt" «et 
tcriiestA 

EXERCISE. 

Count the tcords tn the following sentences ; thai sttbstitute persoiud prp- 

KtiwuSy and nee hoic tnany tcords yon gain thereby : — 

The savasjes of Xorth America spent the time of the savages of North 
Americii in hunting, ixwtX \.\\c w'wc^ of the sa rages of Xorth America vmcwX 
the time of the tcires of the savages of Xorth America h\ preparing foou fol 
the husbantU of the wires o/t/ie savages of Xorth America. 

Substftnte the nowis and their modifying tcords for the pronotms in the 

following sentences : — 

At tliis time, the commander of the American forces and his army took 
post at tiarlem : he now souicht to ascertain the state of his enemy's forces 
on LoTig Island. Cajitain Nathan liale volunteered his services ; he en- 
tered tne British annv in dissjuisc. On his return, he was a])prehended 
and sent to Mic cruel "Marshal Cunningham, by whom he was ordered to 
execution without a trial. 

Alter t/ie following sentences so as to make the subjects represent^ first the 
speaker t then the hearer : — 

John wn.te a letter. Jacob loved Joseph. Paul preached at Athensi-- - 
He came to the rescue. They sailed at noon. The king was sick. Susaiw._ 
leaves her studies. The horse ran away. Washington loved Uie truth. ^ 

Xatne the jnrotiouns in the follotcing, And tell what words tJiey stand 
for:^ 

Jacob loved his son Josc])h, and gave him a coat of many colors. Teter 
denied his Master; lie afterwards went and wejit bitterlv. Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. A man's licart deviscth his 
way ; but the Lord directcth his steps. 

Collect all the OToneons expressions which you hear to-day y write thsm 
ioicn^ correct them, and be careful not to use them ymwself, 

DECLENSION OF THE TERSONAL PRONOUNS 
The personal pronuuns arc thus declined : — 

First Persox. 

^^^^' I, We, 

t ''**• ^ly w mine, Our or ours, 

^^J' Mc; Us. 



* Jhe Friends or Uaakcrs still u^ Uiou, more cminonly thee, U, common iunm 



«tiou 
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Pw. 

Obj, 



Second Persox. 

Sing. 

Thou, 

Thy^r thine, 
Thee; 



P/M. 

Ye or you, 
Ymir or yoofB, 
You. 



Third Pebsox. Masculine, 



Norn, 
Pott. 

Obj, 



SiHg. 

He, 

His, 

Him; 



Plu, 

They, 

Theur or theirs, 

Them. 



Third Person. Feminine, 

Sing. Piu, 





Kom, 
Pots, 
Ofu> 


She, 

Her or hers, 

Her; 


Thev, 

1'lielr or theirs. 

Them. 






• 

Thiriv Person. Keuter, 




Nom, 
Pott, 
0^. 


Sing, 
Its 

It; 
First Person. 


Plu, 
They. 

Thclf or theirs, 
Them. 




Kom, 
Past. 

Obj. 


Sing, 
Myself, 

Myself; 
Second Person. 


riu, 
Oun elves, 

Oiursclves 




Kom, 
Post, 
Obj. 


Sing. 
Thyself, 

Thyself; 


Plu, 

Yourselves, 




Yourselves. 






Third Person. 




Nom. 

Post 

Obj. 


Sing, 

Ma*. 

Himself, 

Himself; 


PU 

Fern. JVeuL 

Herself, Itself, 

Themselres. 

Herself; itself; 



Hem. 1. — Of the possessires, wy, <^i/, /<er, our ^ your ^ theiTt nrr used 
<hcn the noun is expressed; mine^ t/iitiCt /lers, onrSt yours^mxd theirs, 
fvhon it is understood, and the latter must be changed to tlic former wheii- 
•fver the noun is supplied. ** Tliat book is yours; tliis is mine.** '* Iha 
oooic 18 your oouk ; this is my book.'* 

Rem. 2. — When mtne^ thinCy *c., are used as in the above example, 
they seem to perfonn a double office ; first, to represent the speaker, hear« 
er, or r»crson spoken of, as a possessor ; and, secondly, like otlicr linuting 
«t qualifying words, when the i nun is understood, to represent or stand fof 
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that noTin, not as a pronoun docs, but as an adjective. Thtis we sa^ 
•* This [book 1 is an arithmetic ; tJuit [book] is a geography." *♦ The vxo 
lent [persons] take it by force." •' Mine \}\\y task] was an easy task.*' 
Properly, neither of the above words is a uotm. The first three arc adiec- 
tives used to limit the noun understood, wliich follows tlicm, and the last 
a iMMKonal pronoun in the possessive case, used to limit tlje noun iasky un- 
derstood, if it is ever pniper to say that M/s, that^ or violent are uscil as 
nouns, it is equally so of the word miiWf not in its pronoiuiniil, but in itt 
adjective ofiise. 

EXERCISE. 

PAESINO. 

In parsing a pronoun, — 

(I.) Tell what part of speech it is. Why ? 
(2.) Tell what kind of pronoun. Why ? 
(3.) Tell what its antecedent is. 
(4.) Decline it. 

(5.) Give the person, number, gender. Why * 
(6.) Rule for person, nimiber, gender. Why ? 
(7.) Case and construction. 
(8.) Rule for construction. 

Note. — In parsing, let the pupil follow this order, and as soon as possi 
Die, withflut any question from tne teacher. The pronoun is parsed very 
much like the noun. 

Study the following models for parsing : — 

" David brought his book, and laid it on the table." 

His . is !L pronoun ; it takes the place of a noun ; ^ei'sonal; it is used both 
to represent a noim, and to show whether it is of the first, second, 
or third person ; it refers to David's for its antecedent ; (singiilar, 
nominative he, possessive his, objective him; plural, nominative 
they, i)Ossessive their or theirs, objective theni ;) it is of the third per- 
son, singular number, niasculi^ie gender, because its antecedent is . 
(Rule III. " A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in gender, 
number, smd person; **J ]x>ssessive case, and is used to Umit 6ookf by 
denoting possession, according to Rule VII. (Repeat it.) 

It ., is aprofioun, (why ?) personal, (why r) it has booK for its antece* 
dent ; decline it ; is of the third jjerson, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, because its antecedent book is, (Rule III.,) and objective ca%e. 
Rule VIII. (Repeat the rule.) 

*'Thc messenger Atmsc//" revealed the treachery," 

Himself . is a. pronotm, (why?) compouml, composed of him and self, it 
has messenger for its antecedent ; third person, singular number^ 
masculine gender, because its antecedent is, (Rule III.,) nomina- 
tive case and used to identify or explain messenger, according \o 
Rule VI 

Parse the persomd pi'onouns in the foUaioing sentences ;— 

Joseph knew his brethren^ but they knqjjLpot him. Jane ^dropped her 
fan. ana ner brother gave it to her again, "^e cannot see the sUu^ when 
Ihe light of the sun overpowers them. Thou shalt see mc hereafter. I 
know you will receive the chilrl and love it Our house is at your starvit* 
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Do thyself Tio harm. The king fonnd himself in pjeat distress. W« 
must licep f unsclvcs from temptation. 1 myself ^^ill do it. 

IVriie^ve sentences ^ use personal pronoiois in eac/it and (hen parse t/tem 

Give the class^ pei'son^ number, gender, (wJien it can be determined by th% 

form,) and case of the following pronouns ; — 

I, lie, his, hers, mine, yon, thon, they, them, w?, we, myself, himself, 
they, herself, me, themselves, ourselres, my, thee, your, thiuc, herself, 
yourselves. 

Rarrite and correct the following sentences in every particular : — 

ITic carpenter hroke the aug:«r hissclf. When i went to school, me nnd 
my sister sarah were learned how to use capitals, the master teached ut 
hs)w to speak correctly, and "the scholars, writ down nieny lessons their- 
selves. we always liad pood times a-criticijsing what the otlier schohirs 
had \\Tote. It was me, that disremembered the niles for changing the y in 
dutijs and gloryfi/hig, and f in s/ieafs, wifes, Iwtfs. fnsl, i rccktmed i 
knowed 'cni, but it 'pcjirs i didn't. 'Ihcm >\'ords tfiat I have here koted. 
"marys gowud " from ni:irthas slate haint got no capital letter, ana 
Fhc don't mind the rule for the 'sessive case, nathan haint doted his eves, 
nor CI 'ssed his teas, and his lines run down hill. Samuel oticrrcd to ^sist 
me in my 'rethmetic if i would learn them rules for spellin*. 

Collect all tJie faulty expressions which you ftear to-day, and cotrect t/iem. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A relative pronoun is used to represent a preceding noun 
or pronoun, called the antecedent ; as, " Those who wish for 
favors must assist others." 

Hem. 1. — The relative, when nsetl only as a pronoun, follows the ante- 
cedent ; when used both as a limiting adjective and a pronoun, it always 
•ireccdcs it ;.as, *• I will give you what money I have." 

Rem. 2. — The following distinctions wiW. show the difference between a 
relative and a personal pronoun : — 

. (1.) The relative refers to an object .ilways known, and either previously 
mrntioned, or so clearly implied as to need no mention ; the persontu 
pronouns refer always to an object kno\vn, and in the third person, to an 
object previously mentioned, but in the first and second persons, to an ob 
iec t not previously mentioned. 

(2.) The personal pronouns have a distinct form for each prammaiical 
person ; / for the first, thou or yon for the second, and he, slfe, or it for 
lue third. The relative pronouns do not change their form to represent 
jterson. 

(3.) The essential difTorence is seen in their use in constniction. The 
personal pronoun may represent the subject of an independent sentence; 
the relative never ; jis, " He is present.'^' •* Which is imi>ortant.'* The 
arst is a com|)lete sentence ; the second needs some word, as mectsuret 
(whif.li is important,) on which it may depend. 

Rem. 3. — llic relative serves two purposes : one, as a pronoun to rep 
resent n noun in any relation ; the other, as a connective joining the re la 
live clause to the antecedent. In this use it may be con»»idcred as a kind of 
iuxiliury, cmpl;>y(.d to ccmvert an independent proposition into a dcyculiuit 
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SIMPLE RELATIVES. 

The simple relatives are, mj/w, wJiich^ tJiat^ and lohaL 
W/io is used to represent persons ; which and wJuity to rep* 
resent things ; and iJiat, to represent both persons and things. 

Rem. 1. — The antecedent is the word for which the pronoun stands ; 
it is that on which the relatiye clause depends, and is cither a definite or 
an iiidejinite object. 

Rem. 2. — IV7*o, whicht and that usually refer to a definite antecedent ; 
as, ** The man who came." " The horse which died." ** The tree that 
fell." In the sentence, '* Who steals my purse steals trash," who refers 
to an indefinite antecedent. What may refer cither to a definite or an in- 
definite antecedent ; as, *• I cave him ic/mt money he wanted," (definite.) 
** I gave him w/iat [things] he wanted," (indefinite.) When the antece- 
dent is indefinite, the relative stands alone. 

Rem. 3. — IVhat, in addition to the other functions of a relatiTe, per- 
forms that of a limiting? adjective, and is, hence, placed before the noun 
which it limits, and which, as a pronoim, it also represents ; as, " Hf 
had what furniture was left " = He had t/iat furniture which was left 
When the noun to which, as an adjective, it belongs, is indefinite, an< 
therefore not expressed, what takes its place, and is an adjective used as 8 
noun, (see Adjective used as a noun, p. 33,) and may be parsed, &rst, at 
the indefinite antecedent, and, secondly, as a relative. 

Rem. 4. — The word i/uit is a relative only when who or w?iich can be 
substittited for it ; as, " lie t/uit (who) gcttcth ^nsdom lovcth his own 
soul." *' What private grief the^ have, alas ! I know not, that (which) 
made them do it." It is a pronominal adjective when immediately followed 
by a noun expressed or understood ; as, " Tfuit book." It is a subordi" 
nate conjunction when it joins a dependent clause to some part of a princi 
pal ; as, ** I know that my Redeemer liveth." 

Rrm. b.~rWhat is a relative, (1.) when it can be changed into that 
which: as, "It is what {that which) I wanted;" (2.) when it both limits 
and relates to a noun ; as, " AVhat ore was found, was very poor" =* That 
ore which was found, &c. It is an interrogative pronoun, when used alone 
(belonging to an indefinite object) to aak a question; ns, **What [things] 
do you want?" It is an interrogative ndjecMve when uf^ed to limit u noun, 
(a definite object,) and also to ask a question ; as, " What excuse does he 
render?" It is an interjection when it denotes an exclamation; as, 
*• What ! have you como?" 

Rkm. 6. — When that is used ns the object of a preposition, the latter 
IS always placed nt the end of the clause; and that must bo changed to 
whom or which whenever the preposition precedes; as, ''It was James 
that I depended upon" = upon whom I depended. 

Rem. 7. — By an ellipsis of the relative, at, after gvch, mani/, and sameg 
seems to take its place, and may be regarded as a relative, though, pro- 
perly speaking, it is never a relative ; as, " The Lord added to the church 
daily, auch a$ [were those who] should be laved." 
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COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relatives are whoever ^ whosoever^ whichever^ 
whichsoever^ whatever^ and whatsoever. 

Rem. 1. — These are fonned from the shnple relatives by adding the ad 
verbs ever and soever. 

Rem. 2. — WTioever and whosoever refer to some indefinite antecedent, 
as Ae, the perso^i^ any one^ and are equivalent to ant/ one who ; as, ** Who- 
ever hopes a faultless piece to see." Whichever and whichsoever refer to 
a definite object, to which they belong as adjectives ; as, " IVhic/tever way 
you tike %vill lead to the cit}'." They are equivalent to any — to/ucJiL 
fV/iatcier and whatsoever bclonpf, as adjectives, either to a definite or an in- 
definite object, and relate, as pronouns, to the same, (see Rem. 3, above;) 
as, •• We arc interested in whatecsr occupation you follow." " Whatsoever 
is more than these cometh of evil." They are equivalent to that — which, 
or any ihiivj — which, 

DECLENSION OP RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

Sing. 4' Plvu Sing. ^ Plu* 

Norn, Who, Which, 

Poss, Whose, Whose, 

ObJ, ^Vhom ; Which. 

JTiat and what have no variation. 



EXERCISE. 

Learn thefolloioing models for par sitiff : — 

•• The man who is faithfully attached to religion, may be relied on with 

confidence." 

]Vho . is a pronoun, (why ?J relative, (why ?) it has man for its antece- 
dent ; nominative who, possessive whose, objective whom ; plural, 
the same ; tMrd pet-son, singular number, masculine gender, be- 
cause its antecedent is, (Rule III. Repeat \t,) nominative case, and 
used as the subject of the proposition, " who is attached." Rule L 
(Repeat it.) 

" Cherish true patriotism, whx>se root is benevolence." 

Whose is a relative pronoun ; it has patriotism for its antecedent ; nomina- 
tive who, &c. ; third pei'son, singular number, neuter gender, (Rule 
III. Repeat it,) possessive case, and is used to limit i\)ot by do- 
noting possession. Rule y II. (Repeat it.) 



i 



Compassion is an emotion of which we should never be ashamed." 



Which is a relative pronoun, (antecedent, decline, person, number, gen 
der. Rule III.,) objective case, and used as the object of the preposi> 
tion of. Rule XIII. 

" Here is the sofa tJwi he sat upon." 

That . is a relative pronoun, (antecedent, decline, person, number, gen 
der. Rule III.,) elective case, and used as the object of the prepoai 
tion xtpon. (See Kem. 6, p. 46.) 
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" 1 hare ascertained what lesson we must learn/* 

Whai , is a proiv-vn^ used both as an adjective and a pronoun ; a^ an odjec 
tivc it *H:l«njjs to Itsaon^ according to llulc v.; (repeat it ) as a 
pronoun, it is a relative, and relates to icfstnt for its nntetedejit; 
third j)er8fmt singular vttmber^ neuter gend^^ llule III., obi'edive 
ca$e^ and is used as the object of the verb tntist learn, accord- 
ing to liule VIII. (Repeat it.) 

** I hare ascertained what tve must learn." 

Xniat . is a ^Ytottmiit, used both as an adjective and a pronoun ; as an ad- 
iective it belongs to some noun C^A<\</j understood, and heniX' may 
l)e taken as a iioun, (see model for parsiiij; tlutt^ p. 39 ;) indeclinalilo, 
third j)crsan^ sim/iilar minibcr^ neuter gender^ ftftjectire ctue^ and ia 
used us the object of /wire asreHained, llule VI 1 1. As a urououn, 
it is a relative, relating to some indefinite antecedent (thing i un- 
derstood, (see Item. 3, p. 46,) or to whui, representing thing^ and re- 
carded as the antecedent, iudeclinable, third jwrtton^ singular mun- 
oer, neuter gender^ objcctice case, and used as the object of must 
learn, Uule VIII. 

** Wo will (umish him with whatever clothing he may need." 

WTiatever is a compound relative, composed of what and erer. (Imilatt 
the first model for what.) 

** We provide wJuitever may be needed." 
Whatever is a compound relative. (Imitate the second model for what.) 

Point ottt and parse the relative pronouns in the following sentetwes ; — 

The child who is obedient Anil be beloved. The bird that built her nest 
on the tree was killed. The apples which you gave me are sour. The 
man whom you saw was my brother. 'Ine boat in which we sailed 
has been sold. The grass that was mowed by the farmer, was soon withered. 
The gentleman wliose kindness we experienced, was a teacher. He that 
b slow to ^vrath, is of great understanoing. 

Point out the antecedents in the examples abore. 

Point out afid parse the compotmd relatives in the following examples .— 

Wliatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them 
Whatever is, is right. Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Whoever 
8eeks tlie good of others, vdM himself be blest. Darkness besets me, which 
ever way I turn. 

CotTcct the following examples : — 

The cow whom mv father bought, has strayed away. The boy whicn 
Bets on the seat yemfer hasn't got his sums did. The' sun lays into our 
south winder beautiful. This is the man who we sent for. The bov who I 
see at school yesterday was e'en-a'most as tall agin as i be. Tins *ere 
task of 'ritin' sentences is putty hard for one that don't know no more uf 
the grammar book than i does, howsomever i never gives up fur (riUcft 



INTERROGATIVE TRONOUNS. 

Tlic inltrrogaliie pronouns are used in asking questions, 
rhey are who^ used to inqui/^ for persons ; what and whickt 
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for things, a% " W7io gave thoc that authorit" " ^^Whtck 
Vjusc docs ho liv'c in .'" " Whaf have I to <!». with ihce ? " 

Rkm. I. — When a fie fi nite ohjicot is inauired for, w/|||fc and whteh are 
idjectives used to limit tlie objects inqiiireu for ; us, " I^ ',' boj.ks do you 
want ? ' ** Whirh roud shall wc take ? " Wlien m in'U'n uife obio«-t i« in- 
qttirpd ft)r, the intciTogative tikes its place, or belongs to it, understood* 
as, •• IV/mt (thini?) do you want ? '* 

II KM. 2. — When an interrogative sentence is qtioted, and incorporated 
into another sentence, it loses inueli of its iuterrov^ative charatter ; the 
interrogative proncnin liccomesa connective, and as tlio incorporated clause 
is an unansweretl (|uesti<m, the prontmn refers to some person or thing 
both unknown and vnnwttwned. It may therefore l)e called an hu/ffimie 
intvrrtiffuti ee pronmin. Bkami;i.r. *' W/io is concealed in the garden r '* The 
name has n<iH)een mentioned, and althdugh he may be a familiar friend. v*t 
a< the rf)ut'ea/e(/ one, he is unknown. The answer, therefor^, must be, •• I 
do iu»t know w/io is concealed in the g:wdcn." Compire thih with, '* 1 do 
not know him who is concealed in the garden." lloic tc/tu i:> a relative 
pronoun having /tim for its antecedent. 

Rem. 3. — Besides prmMttnSt various interrogative adverbs arc used in 
askiug questions ; as, IKAyf Wfieret Wlienf Jloiof 



EXERCISE. 

Point ottl the interrof/atice pronouns in t/te folhwhuj examples . — 

Who has learned his lesson ? ' A\niich scat do you prefer ? What hare 
vtm found in the garden ? For what arc vou punished ? Whose school 
do you attend ? Who went with you ?<# "Nvlioni do you follow ? Which 
way hus she gone ? 

Tell which of the above examples are pronouns^ and ichich ad/ectives, 
(See Rem. 1.) 

Tell which of the following pronouns are relative y which interrogative ; — 

He whose image thou art. From what fountain flowed their light ? 
W hat title dost thou bear ? Whose genuis had angelic wings. What 
readiest way would bring nic to the place r Who found the flower ? f 
am he whom ye seek ? lie foinid the book for which I sent hiui. Of 
vhom do you speak ? That which was lost is found. 

Correct the foUoxoing examples : — 

"Who do you want ? "Wliom is it ? Who do you follow ? Who are 
you looking for ? 

Betoriie the following sentences^ andcoirect them in all respects ;—. 

Why don*t you eat nothin' ? ridin* don't agree with you i gucfts. 
tamt so in New York. Do you go on your o>n» hook ? Nicf go* 
biK» on. I dare say, Mr. Caudle'. The Senate has gone it strong on thf 
mUcage. You cant ask me for notliin i hahit got. She did it real nice. 
That was first rate. 

Parse the above examjjles according to the folhicing models — 

** Who shall sejKirate us from the love of Christ ? ** 

Who. is a pronoun^ (why?) interrogative, (why?) its antvredent fsubso 
quent) is not expressed ; nominavive /r//r», possessive whose, cb- 
juctivc wfhni ; plural, the same ; third ptrson, singular *uunber^ 
masculine getider, because its antecedent (subsequent no one imr 

6 
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fMed) Is, (Rule Ilf. Repeat it) nominattw «wwi. «n4 ii«pd M 
..le siibjpct of tlk. proi-^miiion, " rrLo snail separate." Uui I 
(llqicat it.) 

i " Ultose books hare yon found ? ** 

Whou if an interroqatire jyronoim ; nominative tuAo, A"c.. Cpersorit num 
6fr, and t/ender dcpcndin*^ upon the Juiswcr,);Ks»«as*V^ frwe» and 
is UHcd to limit bov^ by deuutiug possession. Rule YU. (Re- 
peat it.) 



«* IVhat seek ye ? 



»» 



IFfto^ . if an interrogatire pronoun ; indeclinable ; third person, (nvnhif 
and fjrtider dci>cndinj; on the answer.) ohjectire casCf and used as 
the object of the verb. Rule Vlll. (Repeat it.) 

" U^tat lesson shall wc learn ? " 

What . is a jvronnminaJ ifdjciiive^ vsetl wfertx>(iaticelt/, and belongs to let 
ton for which it inquires. Rule V. 



VERBS. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

Do you see me use this chalk upon the board ? What do I do ? Ans. 
fou icn'te. Put this answer on your slates. Now, what do you do ? 
4fis. We fcrife. Ix?t all who have written the words niisc ttie hand. 
What do you do now .' Am. We n//.sr oiir hands. What am I doing now ? 
(The teacher walks towards his desk.) Ans. You are walldnff. "Wlien 
ire rfo any thing, as tr/vVr, fm/A-, or raise the hand, we act, and the word 
which e.\i)resses the action is called a rerby und the acting |>erson or thing 
fe called the ^wA/et-^ WhatcaTia Inmbdo ? Ans. Run, frisk, Jhjfu\jumpf 
pUiy. Now write these wt)rds on your slates. What arc you now doing ? 
Ans, We are icritin//. What do yoii call tlie words which you have written ? 
Ans. Verbs. What is the subject Of cacli .' Who speaks? Ans. VAXaw speaks. 
What do you call speaks f What can a horse do r Ans. Run, walk, t/a/hp, 
trotf prancCf eat, drink, ih'aw, kick, sleep. What kind of words are these? 
Ans. Verbs. What is the subject of each ? Tell what a bird, ^fsh, a do(f. a 
toad, a bee, can do ? What arc the words whicli tell what they do ? Sec thii 
book ; it lies upcm the desk. What docs the book do ? A)is. It docs noth' 
ing. True, it does nothing, but what tells Homcthing abtiut it ? Ans. Lies, 
This chair stands upon thcHoor. What does the chair do ? Ans. Noih- 
it%g. Wliat tells something about it? Ans. Stands. When words are 
used to tell or say what slate things are in, they are called reibs. Wha* 
thcn,aie//c« and stands f Ans. Verbs. ('I'he teacher strikes upon hii 
desk.) What does the desk do ? Ans. Xo(/tinf/. Whiit was done tc 
th? desk ? Ans. It leas stnuk. (The teacher tears a ]Me':e of paper.) 
What docs the paper do? Ans. Xotkint/. Yervgood; but whs't ls i/n?i# 
to the paper ? .Ans. It is lorn. These words, which tell what is d<nte tc ha 
object, are called rerbs. What does the blackboard do ? Ans. Nothing, h 
tiiereablacklyiard? Ans. There is. /* what ? Ans. /s a blaekb<».ar(l. li 
ti.ere a desk ? Ans. There is. Words which fell what is or exists are 
fs.rbs. Toll the verbs in these examples, and then Icani the di'fiuition 
M the verb: The boy plays. The girl sleeps The lamp is brokcR 
Xl>«re 18 a slate in the desk. 



BTTH0L06T — rznB9 — EXEB0X8S8. ^l 

A verb is a word which expresses heing^ action, or state 
t , ie, read^ sleep, is loved, 

Xlr.M. 1. — The being, action, or state may bo nffJinifrd^ assumed, i«i 
Used abntrcwtfi/; as, **Uo()rge 7'inut" "George ruhniw/.'* •* To run,'* 
V/hcn un affirnuitton is made, the verb is cither the ])rcdicato or copula of 
Ihc proposition, and is said to ha finite ; when the action of the verb is ro- 
iumed^ it takes the construction of the adjectire^ is joined to the subject, 
and is called a imHiriph ; when it is used abstrrwl/t/, it is separated from 
the subject, ana beiiig unlimited by its person or number, it is said to be 
injinitivcy ( tailimited. ) 

Rem. 2. — AJfirm, as here used, includes an nhaohtte deelmnition; as, 
•• Emma learns ; " a rondithnnl st;itemcnt ; as, ** If Kmma learns ; " an m- 
it rif^gatit.n ; as, ** l')oes Knutia learn ? " a.])etiiioH ; as, •* May Emma learn ; '* 
a command ; as, ** Knnna, learn." 

Uk.m. 3. — Tlie abstract or substantive verb is the simple "Br, haT- 
inc^ no other jiower or value than to assert some attribute of a noun. 
When the attnbutc is a f/ua/itt/, this verb must always be used ; as, ** Lead 
M heavy ; " but when the attribute is an tuiioUj it may blend with the verb 
be^ and then btith bceomc one word ; as, *• The sun /» risfnt/.*' '• The sun 
rises.'' The c<»mbined form llieu takes the name of verb, and undergoes 
inflections to represent roire, mode, tense, unmJfer, and jwrson ; in all other 
wses. the verb to he undergoes tliese variations, 'i'hosc verbs arc called 
uttrlhutice, l>ecause to the pure verb they join an attribute. 

Rkm. 4. —The verb to he is attributive, whenever it is ascd to assert ex- 
istence; as. *• There was vi. man sent from God." Wht'. thus used, the 
verb is eomnumly ftillowed bv its subject, and preceded by the expletive 
*• there." which serves no other purpose than to introduce the sentence 
and indicate this peculi;u-ity of the verb. 

Every finite verb represents some person or thing, as act- 
ing or existing in a certain state, and this person or thing ia 
CJillcd the subject ; as, '* Frank plays." " Slie sleeps.' 
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EXERCISES. 

Point out the rerhs aiid their si4f)jects in the folloxting examples : The 
elot;ds vanish. The vapor rises. The plant lives. Flowers die. Chil- 
dren sing. They stand. Can you sec ? Here they are ! The ice melts 

Write appro/mate verbs for the folhwing nouns as subjects : — 

Samuel, the pen, the book, flowers, we, oceans, moon, the earth, forests, 
the king, Victoria. 

Write aftjtropriate nouns, as subjects for the following verbs:-' 

Rules, is, thinks, hopes, learns, sliine, grow, dig, revolve, sits, fears 
blossom, arise, sink. 

Alter the /ollowirg verbs so as to xm'ite them properly with their sub* 

j\:ts: — 

Time fly. The grass grow. The rain fall. The pupil try. The officer 
defy. Tile teacher say. The gas burn. The boy uo. The peasant woo. 
Xhe dore coo. The tailor cut. The dog bite. 

Alter the following nouns and protunins so tfiat the verbs (as given) vnajf 
units with them : — 
The merchants says. The sailor see. They thinks. He plaj. Tm 
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noi«e^t. Som^ persons bolicvcs. The honest farmew lab<»r«. Tl-eflilipent 
pupil icam. Ttie old soldiern is maiiitxiined. Hic pleaHtuit tasKS is done. 

Cortist't the fitUotchiff error* : — 

Muns destiny cannot !>e fully none. Incy ha«s rote these linen cf po'try 
on her slate i should be bizzy Wo fur satah finds some mischief still foi 
idle hands to do. 



CLASSES OF VERBS. 

Note. — T.et the teacher here crit'e an oral exercise, the oliject of which 
%yi\\ bt* to rjhihit the distinction bi'twccn :i triusitiif .-md an intrtnt-s'titB^ 
A retnlfir and an irreifulnr vrib. After the distinction i*. fnllv made, 
'et the class atteni])t a statement of it, before learnhije the t'oilowing 
iefinitions; ^ 

Verbs arc divided, according to their iwf, into transitive 
-ind intransitive* 

A transitive verb requires the addition of an object to 
complete its meaning ; as, " The servant opened the doory 

An intransitive verb <Jocs not reqtiire ilie addition of an 
object to complete its meaning ;' as, " The sun rises." '^ Tlie 
borse runs." 

Rem. 1. — Verbs may be divided on account of their relation to the 
lubject into, — 

(1.) The aftMtract or substantire verb Be, which represents no attribute of 
the 8ul)ject whatever, but serves merely as a copiiUit or Iht/c, to bhid an at* 
tribute to the subject. 

(2.) Attrihutire or w/j-pr/ verbs, in which an attribute denoting an action 
or state of the subject is blended with the copula; as, rutu = is running; 
is being the co)nila, and runuinij the attribute. 

Rem. 2. — Attributive vcrlis, includini; also the copula to tie, have been 
divided into those M-liich re])re8ent the subject in an actice state, (active 
verbs;) those which represent it in a fHusite state, that is, in sucli a state as 
to receive or suffer an action, (passive verbs ;) and those which represent the 
subject in neiiher of these states, (neuter verbs^) that is, a state in which 
it neither (U't* nor receive^: the effect of an action. But this distinctioii 
has little to do with the construction of lanf^a^e. It is the relation of 
the verb to a succeecUng term that renders a classification important ; * 
and hence, — • 

Rem. 3. — The terms transit ire and intransitive have been general- 
ly adopted by recent grammarians, as best suited to the jnirposes of 
eonstniction. Although the ider. of an act orii^inating in an agent, and 
•* passing over *' to an object, seems inapplicalde to such vert)8 as /irrre, 
possess^ receire, acquire^ and many others, still the terms, as defined above, 
are liable to little or no objection. 



• The olrl divicinn is rtftaineil in the dictinnariefi, and the frariier rhould under- 
stand, ill roasiilllna a dicfi oiarj', ili;it e. o after a verli is equivalent Xi^trangititt^v. m. 
'e mtransUice. TIhis, riof, ^y, aolk^ though Uiey represen. tlu> subjoa it a vwy ao. 
Ht» ttau, artt marked r. n. ss; %trh muuit. 
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Rem. 4. — Theo5^ or complement of the transitiTe Terb standi as lA 
answer to the q\icstion JVhatf with the verb ; is, ** The ox cats flVhatfJ 
hay, f/rasSj oats^ corn, i<-c. To detennine whether a verb is transitive or 
j:iUaiisitive, we have only to use this test: ask >\ith it the question WhcU f 
or WJium f and if the sense requires that a nonn or pronoun meaning a 
dlHieront thing from the subject should be added, it is transitive ; other- 
wise it is intransitive, 

11km. o. — When the no'in or pronoun thus added means the same 
person or thing as tlic subject, it is not the object, but is a predicate-ttottu 
native, and the verb is cither intransitive, or transitive in the passive voice. 
AH sui h verbs pcrfomx the ofiice of the copula^ and are, hence, called ccp 
uf-utive verb**. These are fte, (the simple copula^) become, seem, appear, 
stand, walk, and other verbs of jmsition, inotion, and condition; the pas- 
sive verbs is called, is named, is styled, is ajypointed, is constituted, is elected 
IS c/iosen, is made, is esteemed, is reckoned, and others. 

Rem. G. — A transitive verb in a proposition necessarily implies three 
terms — a sidtject or ayeid, a predicate, and an of)Ject, AVhen the verb as- 
(unies the passive form, the foregoing order is inverted, and we have an 
ybject, a predicate, and a sid)/ect or ayent ; as, *' The locusts (agent = sub.) 
ievoured (fn'ed.J the grassj" (obJ.J == The grass (obj. = sub.) was devoured 
(pred.J by the locusts, (agent.) An intransitive verb requires but two 
terms, a subject and predicate, and as it cannot assume the ixissive form, 
(except by the aid of a preposition,) tlie terms can undergo no such 
change as above. 

Kem. 7 — Many verbs are transitive in one si^ification, and intransi- 
tive in another. "^Vlien the object is not ncccssanly impliea, * xs better to 
consider such verbs intransitive, and not transitive, because an object may 
be supplied ; as, " She sings beautifully," (intransitive ;) ** She sings so- 
prano,*' (transitive.) 

Hem. 8. — Some verbs, usually intransitive, become transitive when 
used \vith a causative signification ; as, " The train usually mns at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an h(uir ; but they ran a train (caused it nm) 
at the rate of forty." Some verbs become transitive when they take an 
object after them of a kindred signification ; as, ** He ran a race, played 
a goiike,** 



EXERCISES. 

TeU which of ihefolloioing verbs are transitive, which intransitive ;— 

t\i^ Dora loves lier mother. The golden gates open. The moon silvers the 

^ • distant hills. Lily has found her ring. Eleanor uTites poetry. The snow 

melts. The icy fetters break. The innocent lamb dies. The child plays. 

You found the pearl. The twilight deepens. Djoes Cornelia live there ? 

'1 he fragrant flowers bloom. The king rules. She received a letter. 

Write an appropriate sidtject and object for each of the followiny. verba : — 

Rings, learn, find, hide, fears, remembers, Inflicts, receives, lift, heora, 
reviews, reviews, MTite. 

Model. The sexton rings the belL 

Write an apjn-opriate verb for each of the folloicing subjects and 6b 

jects: — 

The scholar his books. The sun — — — the snow. I • the 

merry sleigh bells. Th e lady her friends. We a reward. The 

boy liis sled. They the tables. The Uttle boy hit 

loeking horsa. The kLivc the diamond. They charad^ 

5» 
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ftosy-flngered Axirora -^— the gates of day. Milton • Its^tuSktk 

Substitute correct and more elegant expreteione far the /oiknemff m 
Ttalics : — 

I have got to go. Nob"dg told me. She ha4 not ow/ht to t. tt. Ahi't you 
afrtiid ? I /utve canie home. 1 done my wi>rk. I icttntt her to do it. I 
ain*t alone. In she cotne. He kiio'wed his lesson. Is not ihU ifrand 
weather? Thinks aays I, I will io it. I reckwi you can. It rain:s ioote 

nhall he ten year old come May. Do y«>u like tho»e kind of things f She 
didn't kii i\*' nohodg. It is her. Mary and nte are to home. She brought 
mc a f/reat big apjae. She fcivhtd mc a book. 1 fonnd her a-i;njin\ 1 
ua glad to see ye ; will ye ic* i/o/t/w ?• ,^ J3x»>rx 

Verbs arc divided, according to thcirybr/zi, into regular and 
irregular. 

A regular verb is one wliicli forms its past tense, and 
oast participle, by adding ed * to the present tense ; as, love, 
xowed^ loved ; gain, gaine</, gainer/. 

An irregular verb is one whicli does not form its |>ast 
tense and past participle by the addition of ed * to the pres- 
ent tense ; as, see, saw^ seen ; write., wrole^ written, 

A defective verb is one in which some of the parts are 
wauling; as, mai/y might,, (participle wanting.) 

An atudliary verb is one wiiich is employed in the con- 
jugation of other verbs ; as, hace^ in have loved. 

An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject ; as, " It 
rains^ " It snows.*^ 

To verbs belong rotce, moc/e, tense^ numhcr^ and person. 




VOICE: 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

In the sentence, " The bee builds a coll," which does somethin*?, th« 
bee or the cell ? Ans. The l>ce. Which is acted tipon ? Ans. 'ilie cell 
Now, suppttse we express the same in another way, and sav, *• A cell is 
btiilt by the bee," what ehanscs have wo made ? Ans. We have put 
ce// before the verb, we have chanircd bnHd.s into isltni't, we have inserted 
by, and wc have placed bee last. Which now acts, the bee or the cellf Ans 
The beCt as before. Which is acted iijion ? An.t. The f«//, as before 
Which is the subject of the prop<isition now ? Ans. Cell. Which %vat 
the subject before ? Am, Bee. Then, when bee is the subject, the sub 



© 



^,, • ITie suffix to every regular veri is ed. If tlie present teuse eud« ia i matt, DM 
huei must be droppea \ty £ule IL, page !& 
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>ect acts ; but Trhen cell is tlie subject, tbc subject is acted vpon ; and when 
the aubj'ect acts, tlic verb is buiUk ; when the subject is acted ujion, the 
verb isJsbuiU. The former is culled ihc eutice voicCf the latter thciXM- 
licevowe. 

Voice is that form of tlic transitive verb which shows 

whether the subject acts or is acted upon, 
Tiierc arc two voices — the active and the passive,* 
The active voice represents the subject as acting; as, 

" Jolin stnick William." 

Here John \s the subject, and John perfo; ms t]ie act. 

Tiie passive voice represents the subject as acted upon, 
as, ** William was struck by John." 

Here WtUiam is the subject, but he does not act : he only recrioes the act, or it 
meUd upon. 

Rbm. 1. — Any sentence, having for its predicate a transitire rerb, may 
be chanafcd or transformed by changing; the active to the passive voice, or 
the passive to tlic active. The same meaning, or neiirly tl»c same, will be 
ex]>ressed in cither case. 

Kkm. 2. — A transitive verb necessarily implies the presence of an aetive 
and a ftassire ])erson or thing. The one performs the act, the other re- 
ceives or siijfers it. If the active one is made the subject of the sentence, 
the verb is said to be in the act ice voice ; if the passive one is made the sub- 
ject, the verb is said to be in the passive voice ; as, " The locusts devoured 
(active) the grass.'* ** The grass teas devoured (]Kissive) by the locusts." 
Strictly spejiking, the ideas of active und jxissivc, though mail ifcsting them- 
selves in the form of the verb, are not attribiitcs of the vcrl), but of the per- 
sons or things connected with it. just as ctmiparison, though exhibiting 
itself in the forms of the adjective, is really the bringing together of two 
or mure objectSt and not qualities. 

The following are all the possible cases which can occur : — 

I. One and the same person or thing may represent both relations, the 
active and the jmssive ; as, '* He struck hinisefi,** ** She struck herself.** 
** It dcstrovod ttse/f." " I'orc struck yourself .**^ ** I struck mt/sclf.** (See 
Personal l^rououu. Rem. 3, p. 35.) 

II. Tioo different persons or things may be employed to represent these 
relations. 

(1.) One may be simply active, and the other simply passive; as, 
** George struck IViUiam'* = William was stnick by George. 

(2.) Eich may be, at the same time, both active and pjiasive; as, " They 
struck eiich other " = They struck, each [stnick] the other. (See p. 35.) 

III. Three different persons or things may be employed ; one act.re, 
and the other passive. 

(1.) One may act, another suffers the act, while the third stands as th^t 
to which the act is tending ; as, "//c (act) gave mc (tending to) a hook,'* 

* Passive meann suffering, tlint is, suffering or rtcdaing an act, the tuiyect or M 
— \ lueaowbUe, being in an inactive statab 
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Cpn-vj ** Tie toid me his history " s= His history vras told me by Ai»: a « 
\vu^ (< 111 his hiatory by /tiMt. 

('i ) ( )ne acts, another is acted upon, ami thereby transformed or made 
into ll»o third ; as, •* They made him an officer " = ile was made an officer 
by ///<'/;< r= An officer was ntade <»f A/m by them. In tliis ease tliere arc 
but t\><> diji'ervnt persons or things. The soeond and third denote the 
same ii. dividual. 

IvKM 3. — When the aj^ent is wxknoini^ or when we wish to conceal it, 
by diT.' inj? attention only to the act and the of>jcvt affected by it, we use 
the |jtsiivc voice; as, " Gold is fonnd (by some one unknomi, or known, 
but iici mentioned) in California.*' But if we wish to make the ajrent 
proMiiii-'i.t, we use the active voice ; as, **^ Moses conducted the Israelites 
out (f ligypt." 

lii-.M 4. — Some intransitive verbs, when accompanied by the preposi- 
tion lol lowing, admit of a passive form ; as, " Thtay lauyhed at him " = He 
teas iiiix/hed at. So, wlien a verb t;ikes two objects, one direct and the 
Dtlici iidircct, the latter is sometimes made the subject of the verb in the 
passive voice ; as, " 1 told him a story " = lie was told a story. 

Hkm 5. — Certain intransitive verbs, as come^ arrive^ fall, mc, Src, 
idrnit ( f a passive form, yet with an instransitive signification, as will be 
Rcen by observing that tlic ayent or arlvr^ not tlic object^ is the subject of 
the sentence in either form; as, " Babvlou is fal/en^^* (has fallen.) This 
Idiom is less common now than formerly, and may be rcgiuiTlcd as an imi- 
tation of the French or Gcnnan forms of similar verbs. 



EXERCISE. 

Te'l which qf the following verbs are in the active voices tchich in tht 

pasnne .— 

'Ihe moon gives a pleasant light. The book was %yritten by my father. The 
son<i nt the bird is heard in the grove. Leverricr discovered a new planet. 
How «ii»th the b'ttlc busy bee improve each shining liour. Knrtwlodge 
gives power. The stars were hidden by tlie dark cloud. The ice wjw 
meltr-^d by the warm rays of the sun. The scholars corrected the inelegant 
expros'^iims which thev used. The lieavens declare tl»e glory of God. 
Ihe ieiter was written by the lawyer. lie found the money. 

Chnnf/e in the above sentences j the verbs in tfie active voice into t/ie jTOSsive, 
9nd the: voits in the jTassive voice into the active, 

lir present each of the followiny objects as acted upon by some uther 

ob/ett : — 

rcncils, paper, pound, table, looking glass, gas, chair, bcU, pens, booksi 
gold, silver, air, ccilmg, hat, cane, letters, water, ice, snow. 

MoiiEL. Pencils arc broken, <S:c. 

Rqwesent the foUowiny objects as acting upon some other cHyect ;-^ 

IJei s, children, philanthropists, tlic canary birds, disciplme, imaginntioxi 
txcrcise, the boy, the ghiss, i)ins, shoes, scholars, men, clouds, the vratchi 
the CHI, father, teachers, ministers, jewd icrs. 

Mo4>EL. Bees garlicr honey. &c. 
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MODE. 

ORAL EXEIICISE. 

1 sec a d.>ve upon the portico '^ but as 1 approach* him, he flics nvrny. I 
now say to you, while he is vet ou the ^^ing, **The d«nc is fiviug uway." 
\y\\n of you would thiuk of- lookiuij on tho portico fi)r the dove ? Aii3. 
fso oiic. But upaiu, I see the dove as before, and I hh\ to you, ** The 
dove nun/ jffi/ awav." Wheie would you now look for tHe ddvc ? Am. 
On the portico. l5ut have I not spoken of his flying away ? Yes, indeed, 
but you have not said that he is twtwilhf flynij; away. Tlicn, to gay some* 
lliini* nhimtffi/hi(/ meat/, does not always* mean futttalhj Jit/imj awau. I 
may think of a dove flying ; I may inuu/itie one flying, but is he there* 
foic, fixing ? A IIS. He is not. So, when I wish tt» show what actital/f/ 
takt s place, I have one mode of s])eaking, and whon I wish to show what 
nas l)een merely thought of\ or iniof/ined, but not yet reafizi'd, tir oHtuiIltt 
done, I have another made of speaking. Thus, when I say. "The boy 
is playiiuf" or " The boy m/ri/ phi/, can plat/, or nmsl /i/ai/" which expres- 
rion shows you that he actually plays ? and which allows you to suppose 
him at rest? Again, suppose I sav, " If the boy play."'r/o<'» he play? 
Ans. He does not. It only supposes him to ]»lay. If udw the boy were 
nnoccupied, and you desired him to play, how would you express that de- 
sire ? Ans. By saying, ** Come, boy, /da}/ with us." Tlius y«in would employ 
another mode of speaking. All these ways of speaking' arc called modes. 
Tnc following dcfljiitions will show you how many, and wha*. the modes 
are: — 

l^Iodc is the manner in which the action, being or state is 
asserted. 

Hem. 1. — Mode docs not show the manner of the action or state, but the 
manner of its assertion. 1 1 may be asserted as a realHi/„ or as something »w»- 
wjined^ that may, can, or mtist take place, or as something imai/iiied or sit/}- 
/joscrf. which is placed under a ctmtliticm, or as sonictliing (k'sired. The 
manner of the action or state is expressed by means of limiting words ; 
as, •• The soldier four/ht (a reality) hrnvcly" (manner of the act;) " The 
soldier may Jljht (something imagined) irai'c/^/' (manner of the supposed 
act.) 

JIrm. £.. — The infinitive is not properly a mode of the verb; for, since 
it docs not assert action at all, it cannot i)C said to have any manner oi 
mo€!e of assertion. The same may be said of the participles. In fact, the 
inlinitive is a participle, partaking of the properties of the noun antl tlie 
verb, .as the (so calleil) participles partake of the properties of the adjective 
and the verb. 

Tlie re are commonly reckoned five modes — the ?*w^/ /ca- 
fiY'f, the ;3.o/eyi/ia/, the 5ityM«c/ife,.lhe imperative^ and the 
injinitice. 

The ifidicaiive mode asserts a thing as aciualJi/ existing : 
as. " James ioves.''* " William was struck.'*'* 

The potential mode asserts the power, liherty, 'permission^ 
nceessitify or dstij of acting, or being in a certain state ; as 
' We can sing.^^ " You may writcJ*^ ' lie musl read. 
'* They Jihotdd ohey the law." 
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The siiljtnictire modo asserts n. thing as conditional^ oi 
doubtful ; ju^, ** If he leave mc." "Though lie slay mc' 

The imperative jnodc asserts a command^ an entreaty, oi 
a permission ; as, " TFri7e." " Go iJiou." " i>c admoU' 
ished:' 

The infinitive mode represents the action or state as an 
a!)stract noun ; as, *' To wriieJ*^ " To he ^ee/i." 

Hf.m, 1. —The iiKlicativc modo is used in principal propositions, and is 
c.mpl«»yril tn represent what is ticttuil^ rcniy or ahsalute. It mav ho u»etl in 
inlrriou'.itivo or cxclaniatorv sentences; as, '* Has ho arrived?" "The 
villain !i;is lived tlie dwi'Uinij I " It is often nsod in suhordinatc proposi- 
tions, hut ahvavs to rejirescnt what is actual; as, ** 1 know that he dis- 
covcretl {actually) t!io ph»t." 

11km. 2. — The potential mode is also used in princi]>al proposition!:, 
not, however, t«i represent the actual, hut that whirli. at the time of speak- 
ing, exists. <ir is supjM>sed to exist, onlv in itien — that which is merely I'w- 
ar/iiied «»r (hoiH/ht of. Th.e ideal act or state, however, is supposed to have 
pome reluti«»n to rtalitij. It ran beetime a reality ; that is, there is no im 
possibility in the way of its reali/.atitm : no ability is wanting : it may 
beeotue a r ality, that is, jwrmission is granted, or in the final result per- 
haps it will k' a reality : it titust become acttial, that is, a iieresaitf/, or au 
oblii>ratiou c "sts. This mode may be used in interrogative, cxclaniatorv, 
or supp'.icati \ sentences ; as, '• Can he leave the city hi safety ? " ** lie 
may l»e assassinated ' " " May the truth l>c victorious." It may be nsod 
in siUxiidiiiate propositions, but always to Veprcsent what is iV/c'.7/ or wluit 
has not been realized; as. "He says that I may {I do not now) attend 
school." 'J'he potential may be known by the auxiliaries, may^ caHf viust, 
mif/ht^ could^ tcould, should. 

11 KM. 3. — The subjunctive mode is nswl exclusively in subordinate 
proposilion-*, and hence its name, (s/(6, under, and .;«w/o, I Join.) )*■ is 
joined to the verb of the principal proposition by the sui)ordijiate conjunc- 
tions, //■, thout/h, althoxuih, lest, except^ that, save that, wdess, prodded 
(hat, and some o hers; they impart the idea o( doubt, co»tinf/eini/, or 
conditiontlitij. Whatever of futurity may be implietl in the subjunotivc, is 
to be accouiite«l for cither from the fact that any thing that is conditional 
or conliiii>ent is i/et to be realized, (if ever,) or fr<»m ihc influence of a su]>- 
prcssed atixiliary. such as sJuill or should, which iuiparts (thi.ngh nnder- 
stoo«l) 11:0 idea of futurity ; iis, "Though he (should) slay me, yet will I 
tnist in l.im." 

The su jjunctive represents an ideal act, or a real act, conceived only as an 
i lea, and places it under a condition .iccompanicd with more or less dou'ht. 
As to a distinctive form of the snbjimclivo, it can scarcely be said to hava 
any, iinlfss it be found in the present tense, or present au'l past of to he ; 
and in all such cases, (with the single exception of irere, in examples like " If 
it were," " If I irere.'') by su])plying .in ellijisis. they may be referred to the 
fonns of the indicative future or'the past potential :'as, " If it rain, we shall 
n»)t leave " = If it should rain, <.<c. " Till one greater man restore fshali 
restore ) «is, and regain f^shall regain) the blissful seat, sing, heavenlvmuso." 
The majority of writers, at the present time, employ the forms of the indie- ^ 
Blive present ; .\«, " If it ruins ; " " If he leaves." Hence the subjunctive 
Dniy be regarded as borrowing its forms from the indicative and i)otential 
mocles. 

Hum. 4. —The imperative mode is used in principal propositions. It \i 
uie mode wb ^h expresses 9siU, or desire. It may iisuaLy be knoim by 
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die omissior of the subject; as, " Jleaif, (thou,) write.** Tho force of Ihis 
mode, under the same form, dcjicuds upon the rclutu n of llic partits. If 
a superior speaks imi)eratively to an inferior, it is a command; if an 
equal to an equal, it is an cxhoitation or an entreaty ; if an inlojior to a su- 
prri'M, it is a prayer or supplication. The imperative is nr.ule subordiitaK- 
only in a direct quotation ; as, ♦• God said. Let there be lij^ht." It is «»ftcii 
elegantly put for a conditional clause ; as, •* Let but the commt>ufl hcai 
this testament, and they would g») and kiss dead Cirsar's wotmds " =s 
Cunid the comurjns, X-c., or, If the commons could but hear, itc. 

llBM. o. — The infinitive is used in abridged propositions, and hence ia 
wholly dependent, being incorporated as an element of atiolher propodi- 
tion. It does not assert anything; it is not limited by the innnl)er and 
person of a subject, and hence its name, injinitiie = unlimited^ in distinc- 
tion from^finite, which is ajiplicd to all verbs used in construction with iheii 
subjects, and thereby limited by the number and jierson of the latter. 

1 he infinitive is an abstract noun, and, as such, may became. (1.) the suft- 
ject of a proposition ; as, *' To en is human " = It is Innnan to err. (2.J 
With the copula it may become the predicate; as, "To obey is to enj(n/. 
(3.) It may be in apposition ; as, Delightful task to rear the tender thought 
(4.) It may be the object of a transitive verb ; as, *• She b)ves to sinr/." 
(6 } It may be the object of a preposition ; as, '* He is about tot/o." But 
wliile it has the construction of a noun, it is modified like a verb. It may 
be in the active or passive voice; as, to /ore, to be loved; it may be in the 
present or perfect tense ; as, to love^ to have loved; it may govern an ob- 
ject, or be limited by an adverb, like any verb, but is never (|ualiKed by an 
adjective, although it may have an adjective in the predicate belonging to 
it; as, "To steal is base.'* 

Although the infinitive is an abstract noun, it may, nevertheless, be as- 
sociated with the object from which it has been abstracted ; as, *' The sol- 
dier faints,'* (finite,) **for the soldier to faint," (infin. :) "He goes^** 
f finite,) **forhimtogo"{\nM\.\) •* we told A«/;» to ^o," (infin.) 

EXERCISES. 

Tell the mode of each of the following verbs : — 

The walk is pleasant. If it rains, I shall not go to Boston. The chil- 
dren went into the garden. What is' a thought-flower ? May I go to 
the concert ? Hear the rain [lattering ujion tiie niof I will slay at home. 
Be entreated by me. I love to hear nmsie. If 1 send her home, she will 
be unhappy. Do let me help you I The lamb is the emblem of innocence, 
1 must iioi stay. Do yon see the snow flakes ? How pure and white the? 
tire ! He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, llope thou in God. 
Whom shall I fear ? 

Write a sul)Jcrt to each of the following vcrbs^ ptUiing them first in thi 

indicative, and then in the jwtcntial modes : — 

Cljange, c.valt, console, go, var>', turn, weep, mourn. Inmer.t, ferjr^ lida^ 
davel, cxnaust, walk, hope, reconcile, grow, know pity, do, sleep. 

Select ftvm your reading lessons examples of each of the modes, 

Corect the fatdty expressions which you have ccllectcd. 



PARTICIPLES. 

S. parliciple is a word having the signification of a verK.. 
but the com*truction of an adjective ; ns, " We found hioi 
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li/mg on the frround." " Having- wrilten his letter, he sent 
t to his friend.'" 

Rem. 1. — The pjirticiple is sc callod from its participatinp: the prop- 
erties of the vorl) ami udjectivc. It i^ tho attributive p;irt of the verb 
ttUme ; it is the beiii^, action, or st;itc deprived t)f the jiower of asserli(»n ; 
and therefore, when joined without tlic copula to the noun whose attribute 
it expresses, it unistbe assumed, (not predimtcd.) just n«« an adjective is 
as>unied under similar circumstances. It has the meaning of the veib, is 
niodifted like the verb, but is used like the adjective. 

Rem. 2. — It is not a distinct part of speech, but is derived dircetly from 
Ihe verb, the present by adding /////, the past by adding «/, to all regu- 
lar verbs, and the perfect by prefixing to the past the auxiliary hacinij. 

There arc, properly, two participles — the present and the 

perfect; as, readings having read; (being) loved ^ having 

been loved. 

Rem. 1. — These t^vo participles correspond to the present and perfect 
tenses of the verb. They are used in abridged propositions ; the former 
when the proposition before its abridgment was in the ])rcsent, past, or 
future tense ; the latter when it was iu cither of the perfect tenses. 

There are, however, three forms, commonly called parti- 
ciples — \\\Q present ^ ihepast^ and the perfect. 



EXAMPLES. V 

Pres. Past Perf. 

AcTivB Voice . tovinff^ tovcd^ htivinp loved. 

Pa.s.sivb Voice . (beinf/J lovedy /oterf,* " /utvint/ been loved. 

Rem. 1. — The form called the past paHiciple may have been once tlit 
p.issivc participle, having the same form. (See Rem. on the auxiliary 
//rtcc, p. 74.) If so, it has now wholly lost its original significaticm 
and. strictly speaking, has lost its character as a particijile. It never 
partakes of the properties of tiie adjective; it never is used to limit 
a noun like that ])art of sj)cech ; it is never used alone in ])articipial con 
structions, tliat is, where the ])articiple, with the words depending ut>on it 
tikes the place of a suoorduiate proposition ; it is always ftmnd in ^hc 
predicate, either of com])lcte or abridged propoNJtions, and is conneetee 
with some form u( /lace, as, hare lorcd, hf in loved, Iinvrntf faced ; it has An 
active signification, and always denotes a past, completed act, and bilongl 
as well to intransitive as to transitive verbs. 

- Rem. 2. — The passive particinlc of the same form, on the contrary, if 
limited to transitive vcr])s, has always a passive signification, may denote 
as well present as past time; it may have the participial construction, or, 
with the coi)ula, may form the jffissue verb in all the modes and tenses. 

• The passive narticiplo ilccs nor norossarily deiiute pastlhne. Of itself, it sini 
plv denotes liie receptitHi uf ait act, cuiujtiutc ur iucomplete. Tiie time depaiiUa upmt 
tlM of Ui« verb with which it is amociated. 
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Rem. d^ -• Participles, in thdr appropriate ti»c, tike tlir» place of dcpend* 
mt piopositions. and eonse(|uently represent time hi the ; anic niAnucr at 
the proptisitions from whhrh they are «lerivetl. 

As the verb of the dc|)eii(lent ehmse dates from the time expressed by 
the principal verb, and n«it from tliat of the speaker, the p:irt. iple may b« 
piesent with a past, present, or I'ntnre act ; a.**, ** I saw a man ftalktug ; '* 
•■ 1 ace a man tonlkuuj ; *' " I shall see a man imilkingJ'* So, <t;aiii. Iht 
participle may denote a past act, complcte<l at the time of a paisi present, 
or future act ; as, ** Uaoiiuf ploug/ied his field, the fanucr soweil^ i wj, utU 
tow the seed.'* 

The present active participle denotes an action or state 
present, and in progress at the time represented by the prin- 
cipal verb ; as, " We foidy founds or shall find liini siltifig 
in a chair." 

Krm. 1. — This participle always ends in itig; it has an active sisri ifiea- 
tion,and nuiy be used in abrids^ing propositions; us, '* I saw u man «cu«/c» 
ing in the meadow.'* It may bo used wholly as an adjective; it is then 
placed beCorc the noun ; as, " The rottring billows." ^Vllcn thus us^, ki 
u called a participial adjective. It may be usee with the copula ii the 
progressive form of the predicate ; as, ** I am rea(Un(f** It may be used 
(l.) whoWy as a uoun,Avith the preceding, and o/*folluwing ; as, ♦* The 'ead^ 
vtg of the law ; " or (2.) in the construction of" the noun with the mod fica- 
tions of the verb ; as, *• The eye is never satisfied with be/wldiwj the stu- 
pendous works of the Creator. 

Rem. 2. -—Though this participle is usually active, it sometimes has a 
passive signification, especially when an object is undergoing a progressive 
change ; as, ** The house is building.''* " New efforts are making for the ex- 
tension of this trade." — Webster. "This new tragedy was* rt/'»\v." — 
"Everett. Keccnt writers of some distinction have adopted the for m», ** The 
notise is Iwitig built.** ** Preparations :u'e being made.** 1 1 is not the prov- 
ince of the gramiiKurian to dictate as to questions of usiige, bii» »*> admit 
and explain whatever good, national, and reputable usai;e saui-tions. 
When subjected to these tests, it must be said of stich forms, that they 
are by no means adopted by the best wTiters as good English, und they 
are of too recent origin to be regarded as idioms of the language. 

The present passive participle denotes the reception of an 
act, at the time represented by the principal verb ; ad, " Ho 
livcs^ livedo will live^ loved by all." 

Rp.M. 1. — This participle may be used as an adjective, or with the cop^ 
ula, to form the passive verb ; as, ** A refined taste is jjossessed ».i.ly ly thi 
cultivattd.** Wlicn preceded by being, it may be used as a ncnn ; as, " T\j 
being involved in one wrong act, he was souii lust to all the appeals of Lia 
frienda." 

The perfect active participle denotes an action m state 
completed at the time represented by the princiiwi verb ; U3, 
^^ Having finished his speech, he sat down." 

The perfect passive participle d(!notes the reception c f an 
■ct, past and completed, at the time represented by the pna 
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cipal verb ; as, " Having been driven from homo., he cfiiiStcd 
u\ the nripy." 

Krm. — The perfect partiri])les nre never used like the pieseiit. with 
the copula, to form ihe prediralr They uiay be used as vrrhul uuuiis ; a» 
'* lie wujj accused of /uuitnj o'jttiiittd {^oixls <in false preteurcs." 

The action or state expressed by the |>artici|>le n\\ y bo 
either predicated or assumed ; as, *'- The liorse is running 
lliroiigh the street;" "The hoi*se running through the 
street." 

• 

Rkm. 1. — The partieiple, when predicated, eonstitutes, with the copula, 
or auxiliary htirc. a form of tlie verb. Tl>e present iiarHciple is used iu the 
^;r/w//r.\.v//c /o/-/// or iuiperfecl tenses; the past in iho loi/t/t/tte foroi . nt 
perfect ; ih** passive, in Xho jtasxirt J'orm ; as, "'Jhe farmer wns />V*m/A- 
mo his (iclil. ''The fanner /uul plomihtd his field." *' The field tea* 
plomtlic'tt by the farmer." 

Hem. 2. — The participle, when assumed, is equivalent to a s'ibordinatp 
clause ; as, •* 'J'he boat which sails on youdiT lake is propelled by stcuiu" 
=: The bout saiUng ou yonder lake is propelled by stciun. 



EXERCISES. 

. Give the present participle of the foUoivinfj verbs : — 

Find, rely, honor, obey, refuse, visit, paj>er, paint, exercise, studv. par.ic. 
construe, join, mature, ]dan. incpiire. cultivate. The jMist jmrtniple of 
the tof/otrmi; verbs : IMant, ride, paint, sutler, hope, retreat, irrow. mind, en- 
dow, resemide. suppose. The pevfcrt participle of the folhnriwi . Hind, 
loose, hans?, [lerfjiiDe, mnke, gain.' lay. come, sit, dream, wind, "imagine, 
hinder, assist, arrive, rcUase, take, ])laee. sing. 

Give the 2>resent, past, and j)erfect jHirticiplcs of the foUoioinff transitin 
verbs : — 

'J'rill. fill, heat, cool, weary, e.xcite, exhaust, enchant, enjoy, dissipate 
remember, write, learn, ventilate. ^ 

Chaufjc the participles m the last examjyles to the corresjwndiifff passive 
partivijiles. 

Mention any action of the following objects ; frst predicate the act, l/^fH 
ai^vmt it : — 

Goldfish, carrier dove, chicken, peacock, horse, lamb, rnbbit. sqniircl. 
partridge, hen, camel, man, woodcock, mirrors, chairs, swallow, .sth.d. r», 
hopes, dreams. 

Use ang of the above participles irith is, and taitc an apjn'ojniate sub- 
ject, thus: The singer is trilling his note. 

Correct the fnt!o,cing examples in all respects, not forgetting any mc^ 
expressi'd or implied in the thought : — 

.JwvTi'i .^" "!•'' *""r >*^^»^'^J''y ""^l i ^^"^1 Her sit hv the windcw and 
•bcl smd h3w last eYenm he see a star faU jest over Yds unde calebe bunt 
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^tcr says hotr hU father tliinks the (jogjaphy hadn't miprhl to say that the 
airtli tiinis over oil its cxle coz wc sliould all fall of when wc gel ou 'tother 
tide. 

How many eirors have yen heard in the scldol room to-day t JIoio many 
have you corrected t Uow puiny of them artf you sure you shall hereafter 
ftvoUf 

TENSE./ 

oiuL exehcise. 

As I Ionic out of the window, I see the rain falling : how can I so speak 
us to show thill it falls now ? Afis. IJy s:iying, '* It r'lius." Uut siip])o&e 
I »«h«»Ml(l wall till the next day, and tlieii speak of tlic same thinji? as having 
hapjHMied llie day before, wliat should I say? Ans. " \l mined. ^ What 
word has heen elianijcd ? Why was il altered ? If I felt assured that rain 
woulJ fall to-morrow, what should 1 say in speakinjj of il hefure it hap- 
pened ? Ahs. *• It wif/ ruin." What word has beei» adileil to the word 
ruinf Why was it added ? Then we can speak of a lhin.« when it hap- 
pens, after it hap])ens. or bt't'orc it happens. How many tllHeicnt times 
are shiiwn hv the wtnds ruins, mined, and /r/// ruin f Atis. Three. Which 
one sh«»ws that the rainin<; an«l speakini; both ha])j)cncd toi^elher ? Which 
rhow? that the raininu happened he/ore the speakinj» ? Wliich shows that 
the mining was to happen f/J'tcr iho s])eakin.i; ? If any Ihinj^ hsippen-* t»o- 
f«»re we spc.tk «if it, we say it is />«*Y, or it happened in past time. Wi.cn 
any thing is to hapj)cn after we speak of it, we say, it is future, or 
il will lake place \n future time. Then we can speak of a thing as taking 
place in present time, past time, or fnturc lime. 

Tcli the time represented in the folloicinp examples : — 

We sinir. They rtin. Ho will ride. 1 act. John came. You will 
study. David was injnred. lie will vvalk. 

A farmer commences phmghinj; his field at six o'clock in the morning, 
and ei>ntinues till six in the afternoon, when he finishes his work. How 
long is the act in progress ? Ans. Twelve hours. When did it begin ? 
When end ? Mention any hour when il was in progress. Menti«»n any Innir 
befon' or after il was in progress. Then the act of phnighing had a beijinnnuj^ 
a /WW/ /•«•.■«.?, and an end. Xow. suppose 1 wish to s])eak of the [doughing 
indetinitely, as wc ditl «>f the rain, without reference to the beginning, prog- 
ress, of end ; how should I put it in ])resent, past, or future time ? Ans. 
By saying. The farmer ploiujhs^ plouyhcd, or icilf plonyh. Hut suppose I 
Bee the act in progress, and I wish to speak of it as actually now taking 
place, wilhotil referetice to its beginning or end; how shall I speak ? Ans. 
By paying. He is plo'u/hinfj. How can 1 show the same thing in past or 
future time ? Ans. l»v saying, lie was phuijhinfj. lu; toill be ploughinrf. 
Suppose, now, 1 should sec him at six o'clock in the afternoon, just 
as he had finished his work, and I wish to speak, not of the beginning or 
progre.>Ii of the work, but of the end or completion of it ; how can I rep- 
resent this completion in present time ? Ans. Hy saying, The farmer has 
plouqhed his field. Will you put il in past time ? in future time ? Ans 
lie hiul ploughed, he will have phufihedhU field. Then, if wc speak of 
an act withmit reference to its progress or entl. wc have one form of thii 
verb. What is the past, ])re.scnt, and future of it ? Ans, 

Present. . 'I'he farmer plout/hs 
J*nst. . , The furmQi plonyhed. 
Future. . The farmer will plough. 

How can I so speak as to put the uufitiished or progressing act in tiut 
ffMeOiU the past? the futuio .' 
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By saying,— 

Present. . The farmer fs p1ou{fhn}ff. 
Vast. . , The f;>nijcr irrw phiyjJimff. 
Future. . The fanner xcill o" }>loiujhing. 

Hotr e:.n T so spenk as to put the end or complctioti of the act m Vm, 
^eHeiii ? the post } Uie future ? 

By saying, — 

Present. . Tlie fanner hns ploiu/hed. 
Past. . . The firmer had plowjhed. 
Future. . The fanner will have plouf/hed. 

Wove many clifTcrent times do we refer nil actions to ? Ans. Three 
T)»C7>n SI Ht. the jHist, the future. How many different states of the nc t rat 
we show : Aus. Tliree. ' The act in progress, without reference to th« 
end of it : Xhi't^id. without reference to hceinning or prourens of it ; :n;il the 
simple art. without reference to "ither. What is the tiuit of the following 
acts? The wind hipws. The d«»g barked. The trees have bent. Thejyrass 
will grow. The fire will have burned. The lesson ends. — 'J'he stnte of 
the followinji ? The hell is ringing. The mail hxs arrivetl. The birds had 
tung. The leaves fall. The fishes will be swininiijig. — Now give the titnA 
KaA state of each. 

Tense denotes the time of an action or event. 

Rem. 1. — Although tense properly denotes the time of an action or 
event, the tense form of the verb is made also to denote the state of an 
act. If an act is spoken of without reference to its prw/ress or completioUy 
we have the simple or indefinite present, past, or future ; as, I hre^ I Z/ircr/, I 
sfiall hve. But if a proyrvJisire and unfinished state of the act is to be repre- 
sented, we have another form for the present, past, and future; as, I arn 
writiiiff. I was writing, I shall be tnutiufj. If. again, wc wish to represent 
the ^finished or completed state of an indefinite act, we have still another 
form for the present, past, and future; as, I have lored^ I had Unvd. 1 shall 
)iave loved. If we wish to rc]>re8ent Xhc fuishcd ur completed state of a 
proyressire act, we have yet another form ; as, I have been writimj, I had 
oeen writ influx shall have' been writ imj. If we wish to make the simple 
form emphatic, we have still another ; as, I Wlo lor^y I did lovcy for the pres- 
ent and past. If we wish to show that the subject is receiriuf/ or sujf'erinf} 
an act in present, past, or future time, we have still another form ; as, I 
am Ifrved^ I was loved, I shall be loved. 

Rkm. 2. — Tense does n»t mean the time which elapses from the begin- 
ning to the end of an act, that is. the duration of an act. But it refers 
cither to the ])rescnt, to an indefinite period antecedent to the jiresent, or 
to an indefinite period subsequent to the ])resent. The present, strictly 

Eeaking, has no length ; it is the point where the past and future meet 
xt for the puqmsos of language, any portion, as a dav, a month, a year, 
a century, may be taken as the present, and all <»ther time as past or 
future, i'hc present progressive form is, however, always the moment -f 
speaking. 

The present is the point or perir)d of time asstimed by the speaker or %vri- 
ter, and is the epoch to which all events are referred. Whatever occurs 
m it, whether before or after the precise moment of speaking, is present; 
whatever occurs out of it is cither past or future. 

There are three divisions of time — the past^ the presen 
»nd the future. 

Rbm. — Were it not necessary to make other distinctions in time based oa 
•abdiviai^ns of these three, there would be but three tea:te fuims, the praih 
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ent, the past, and the fntiirc. But it is often required to give to nn event 
a double reference : (l.) to the lin)e of speaking, and (2.) to u given point 
or portion <»f the present, pxst, or future. 

lenses which rcfivire this seeond jjoint of reference arc called rehilive 
tensts; while those wliich have onlr a shigle reference to the speukcx 
are «\-illcd absolute tensvs. 

Each division lias two tenses — an ahsoJuic and a relative. 
There are, therefore, six lenses — three absoUite and ihreo 
relative ; as, (absolute,) " I wrife,'*^ " I wrofe,''^ " I shall 
write j^"* (relative,) "^* I lutve icritten^^'* (some time to-day or 
this year,) " I had wrilteuy'" (before the boat sailed,) " I 
shall have writteti^^^ (at noon.) 

Rf.m. 1. — The absolute tenses take their name from the dinsion of time 
to which they bclonj^. Thus we have the jirvxiiit tense, the jMtst teuse, 
the /«///re tense. The relative tenses affix to the name of the tense th? 
word perfect. Thus we have t\\Q present perfect ^ the jxtst perfect ^ and tlu 
future jteifect. 

IIkm. 2. — To these six tenses may be added, with propriety, three 
others, called the present impi^rfect, jmst imjtcrfevt^ anu fitture imper- 
fect ; as, *' 1 (t/n icrttinr/ ; " ♦* i iras writimj ; " ** I sfiattbe irrithiif.*" These 
fonns are usually relative tenses ; as, *' V am writintj while you arc rcjid- 
ins? ; " •* I teas writimj when the coai-h arrived ; " ** 1 shait be irritint/ when 
you return." These arc, iiowevcr, tailed the prof/ressiie form of llic verb, 
and mav be used even in the perlect tenses, to show that a proii:ressive act 
U completeil; as, ** I have been tcritint/^" (but 1 am not now;) " I /md been 
icritin<f" (but I was not at the past time referred to ;) ** 1 siuill ftace been 
tcritinf/t" (but not at the future time referred to.) 

The tenses arc — the present^ the present perfect ; the 
the past^ the past perfect ; i\\c future^ i\\c future perfect. 

The present tense represents what takes place in present 
time ; as, " I see ; " " I am seeing ; " " I do see ; " " I am scen.^^ 

Rem. 1. • - By present time is meant the present of the speaker or writer. 
Tlic jiresei. t of the hearer is the same as that of the spcaKcr; but that of 
he reader u not the same as that of the uTiter. 

Ukm. 2. — This tense, in the common form, is used to denote a general 
» tith, or what is ctistcnnarv ; as, " The boy attends school ; " ** Vice /wo- 
^Mcs misery:'' *• Truth ts pcnverful." In the progressive form, it ex- 
p esses wnat is now actually taking place ; as, ** He is writituj " Mark the 
diKcrrncc between *• lie sings," that is, "He is a singer," (but is not sing- 
ing now,) and " He is sinying.** 

Ukm. 3. — The present is often used for other tenses. (I.) It is used 
f ji .''he past in animated narratives, where the >vritcr or speaker seems 
tranx^ortcd to the scene which he describes ; as, *' He seizes his musket 
*lpjn\ xches the monster, and lat/s him uj)on the ground." (2.) It is used 
/or tl > present perfect in speaking of authors long since dead, when their 
irritinvs arc referred to ; as, ** Matthew traces the descent of Josejih ; Luke 
iraee$ ihat of Mary." (3.) It is used for the future after refatice jyro- 
Mmmtf aad tho subi dinatc connectives, tillf uiUil, as toon a». wAmi, b^bre, 
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^ , as, " Wc vnW pa} him when he cornea.** " He mil dcTOUT every insect 
which comes in liis way." 

The present, perfect tense represents a past event con>- 
pletcjd in ])rcsent lime ; as, " 1 have seen ; " " I have beta 
seeing ; " '* 1 have been seeny 

Rkm. 1. — Whenever the attention is drat\ii to the completion if an act 
the i|iie.<tii»n nf time refers nut tu the entire act, but to tlio end of it. If 
the cciniph'tion takes place in a ])i)rtion of time which the speaker is- 
nuu'.CH as prenent, howcvfr Ions; tlial portion "may l)C, or however remote 
the tiine of the eompleti(m may he fron> the moment of speaking, t^he 
len*e is the present jter/ect ; as, •• I have uTittcn a letter this ye^ir. ' The 
letter mivilit have becn./rn<.v/;frf on the first of Jamiary. but the nwutimi of 
itmizhthave been made on the last of ihe following December. But 
should onr moment intervene between the portion assumed as present (oiu 
ytarin the above example) and Ihe portion in which the act look place, 
the pant must be used if we sim])ly refer to the act, or the past jtti'Ject if 
we refer to the completicm of the act. 

Rem. 2. — This tense, like the present, is used for other tenses: as. 
*' Shakspoare hna pxreVed all other dramatists." *♦ When 1 have JinUftea 
my task, I shall return." 

The past tense represents what took place in time wholly 
past ; as, *' 1 saw?." " I icas seeing^ " I was scen^ 

Rem. 1. — The past and the present perfect may both refer to one and 
the same act. If the speaker refers to an act indefinitely, that is, willnnit 
regard to its proj^ress or completion, and places it in the past, heyond any 
portion of what he assumes as present, he nnist use the past tense; as, 
*' 1 tcrnte this forenoon ;" the afternoon being assumed as present. "I 
hare irn'ffcn (the same act) to-day : " the whole day bcinc; assumed as 
present, ami the completion (how it may have K'en >nth the beginning is 
not material) has taken place in that present. 

Hem. 2. — The past tense, common form, is to past time what the 

F resent, common ft)rm, is to present time. It refers to an act hidermitely. 
t denotes, like the T>re*«ent, what is ntstnmaty ; as, '* lie attended school 
constantly." But in the progressive form it denotes a definite act in 
past time, but not completed ; as, *♦ lie ^cas writing when I came." 

The past perfect represents a past event completed in timo 
wholly past ; as, '* I had seen,'''* " I had letn seeing ^ " I 
had been seen^ 

Rem. — The present perfect, the past, and the past perfect may each re- 
fer to the same act. Suppose a person to write a letter on Monday ^.hc 
speaks of It on Wednesday, assuniini; W'eduesd'iy alone as the presi'nt. 
Uc says, (referring to the act absolutely and indefinitely,) " I wi-ote a let- 
ter." IJul while lie was writing the mail arrived ; he now says, (referring 
definitely and* rel iliv( iy to the act «///?//m/W, but in prf}fjress,) •* ! trot 
vcritiny a letter when the mnil arrived.'' Again: in speaking of theHame 
act. lie says, (rotening definitely and rel itively to the completion of Ihf 
act.) •* I hud icritUnixicttcr before the mail left ; " or he may say, (referring 
dchuitely and relatively both to the prntfrcss and completion of the act,) " 1 
bad been icritiiu/ a letter." These fomis are 'used, first, because the tinu 
was to/toUy past, iucluding no part of Wednesday ; secondly. 
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ndefimte absolute act in past time requires the fiimplc past, irmte ,• a dcfi 
nite relative and pro^rcMsivc act in past time re»|iiirus tlic pa- ' pro 
gressive form, tWM irritim/ ; while a complctetl relative ai-t In past time 
requires the past |»crfcct, /mtf wn'tfen^ anii a eonipU'tctl projjrcssjvc past 
att ret|tircs the past iicrfcct progressive, /tnd btrfu irritimj. Now. let the 
speaker jw^ume, not Wednesday, (though that lie t]>c day of :,poakinf?, a« 
before,) but the whole iceeky as the present; he eamiot say, *• 1 am wHU 
iitf/y'* for Ihe act is not now going on ; he cannot sav, " I irrotc," for the 
act is inchidcd in the time assimied as present, i. c., the time is not wholly 
pai«t. But lie can sav, (referring to the comjilethn of tiie act in the as- 
sumed present,) ** I /tact writCeit a letter," (this week ;) or, (referring lK»1h 
li» the fmftfress and tttm/ilvtitm of the act,) " I htivc beet* tcrUint/ a letter," 
(Ihis week.*) 'Hiese forms are used, first, becuuse tlie time (one week) ii 
^at wholly past, and secondly, because the tuUure of the act, as before, 
requires them. 

The fufure unse represents what will take place in future 
time ; as, " I shall see.^"* ^i I shall be seeing.^'* " I shall be 
seeny 

Rem. — The futJire, like the simple present or past, is used to denote 
a future custom ; as, ** K])hraim s/iall not e//ri/ J udah, and Jud:ih shall not 
vex Ephraini." ** The lion shall eat straw like the ox." 

The future perfect tense represents an event as com- 
pleted in future time ; as, " I shall have seen.^^ '* I shaU 
have been seeing^ " I shall have been seenJ*^ 



TENSES IN ALL THE MODES. 

The subjunctive mode has six tenses — the same as the 
indicative. 

The potential mode has ybur tenses — the present, present 
perfect, past, anu past perfect 

The infinitive has tioo tenses — the present and perfect 

The imperative has only one tense — tne present. 

Rem. 1. — Tense, in the subjunctive mode, doc^ not usually mark ttme 
with the same exactness as in the indicative. 

(1.) In conditional claiise!<, if the thins opoken of denotes somethii^? actuate ar ta- 
ken ns actual, the teniae funntitiunlly dennto.s llie true time; ns, '* If it inincd, I did 
not kni»w it." Hut if ii refers to Munetliing merely liy|Hitlictirnl or siipjiosed, tli« 
ua>t tense repreitentu present time, and the pa.«t i«cffert, past time; as, " If I iret$ 
foins now, (liiit I cniimtt,) I should ride." ^Mfl had had an up|)urtuniiy yesterday, 
^i;ul 4. had lionc,) I tUiuuUi have i»|ir ken to him." 

* To THE Teachkil — fti drilling pnpih on tense, it \n important, nrst, to giv« 
t clear i lea (kf what is as.«uuied as prejfrnt. It is luit always o.vpr&<sed aa aliove 
' n'tdanday^ a werk^) Imt i.<<mure fretpiently assumed without notice, mereiy implied t 
ts, ** He ha4 writt »■ " In the second place, the nature or staU t.f the act as tmMiMU 
fr«(fr«Mt««t t4mj^U>d^ nr progr^sitme completed^ should he fully ext-ibitefl. 
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(**.) Tli« vrrh tn he h;w h dt!>tinrt rnrm for The part tenw iiped hrpntheHcallf tsd 
deiiutin:; pre^nl time; nx, '' 111 wrr« not Alexander, 1 iviKilil lie Ditigeiiefi.** 

('.I.) ff>*« ill ilit}< iiM? rniiiinf rctaiiii fur ipoh/// Ae, or fMv'i/ hatehrn^ altiiouKli ic otb- 
enixes ii iii.ty ; «?«, ** li trrt nii iiii|Nn!.'-il>ilily lo mi-c the rc«|Ui»iie xiiui.** Ilai^ lo 
likf iiiniiiier, is iisetl tor wvhIU **t leimhl hucr : nx, ** f hud nther lio a ilou, niiil ha) tilt 
iiKHiii^tltaii Kiiili a Uuiiiaii." ** It kaU been liettcr fur hiiu if lie had uuriiued tlif o^ 
ptuite course." 

Rem. 2. — The tenses in the potential mode liave by no means the 
sigiiiiicatiou which their riatncs douote. 

(i.) 'I'lie prefient denotes pref^eiit jtoMibilit^^ permission^ abilitp, or neeesstty to per- 
fonn an act ^Hneriiiie:* prf^*.ut, siiul xoineiiiiies /MtMrr; :l<, ** UV matf (now) ga{t»- 
mamne.y* '* Yuu r^iN (huw^ write (noip.)" ** He uiusi (mmw) leave," (M01O, Iv-nutT' 
roio^ Kcit week.) 

(•2.) The i»re»*eiit perfect penernlly denotes a present pos.'tibUitff, neeessitif^ &p., that A 
past ac-i iva.-* iierfuniicd; U!<, ** I it tut have written "=- It is uuw iindeiiiahlc tli.it I 
wrote (veHtcrday.) 

{'X) The ]M^i denoteM (<?.) a |»ast possihilitij^ &r., to perform an act ; as, " Can j*cm 
write ? ** " I ri»ii/</ write ypsierday/' *Mle leuM/f/ uHeii sit tlie entire evening witli« 
out uttering a word." fVimltiy niid mi:rbt are now r^ldoin, if ever, used to denote 
paKt time, (b.) It denotes the present po^sihilitii, Sec, when foilowfwl l:y a conditional 
claiii<e ; a:*, " I miifkt or ruitU tro (now) if i wmild.'* " I .thoitU orwuuUgu (now) if I 
could." (c.) It dent.tes '.\ future ptusibitity^ &r. ; a?*, " I Hhall not !U» ; l*iil if I should 
^o. (hereafter,) I com/// (heroafjcr) walk. (»/.) It deiiute."* a universal duty witliout 
referenre to time ; ax, ** Children s/multi 1 bty their parents." 

(4.) The past imrfert denotes nsimlly a pa<t pu^sihilitif, &c., hut hy no means a |»ast 
completed art, ai; in the indicative, Ihii--: " I cvuld haoe assisted yuu (yesterday) if 
you had desired it " = I w.'is aide to a«i>i»I you. 

Rem. 3. — The infinitive tuodc has but t^vo tenses, the present and per 
feet. They denote, the former an indefinite or projn*cssive, and the latter 
a completed state of the act; as, *' To write." " To be tcritlny" ** To 
have written,'* *' To have been toritiwj.*' 

(1.) The infinitive, like the participle, may be connected with sny mode or tcns>e of 
the prinri|ial verli. 

(2.) The present infinitive denotes a time present with that of the principal veri», 
and not noucK^arily present with the ^fieaker : as, " I intend to write." " 1 intended 
U write.** *' I had intended to writr,** «* ] shall Leftin to write.** 

(H.) Thejierfcct denotes a pxst art completed at the time denoted hy the prinrit>al 
verh; as, " She w */«»/ fo Aace sunn.** "She was thought to have written.** *• She 
will be known to haoe done it.** 

Rem. 4. — The imperative has only the present tense, which denotes the 
lime of i/iving a coiuinand ; the time of its performance is future. * 



EXERCISES. 

Tell the tenses of the following vetba : — 

Did yon hear the leetnre ? lie listened e.nmestly. I hope fo find i'ne 
itndy interesting. It will not niin. He had intended to j?o. 1 have heard 
the Irish orator. He saw the constellation of the Soutliem Cross. Is he 
eonfident of snecess "* He will have learned his lesson by the time we wish 
to leave. I shall have finished my work when Sarah comes. The chilrf 
eriod. Was the \-iow pleasant ? Is he intellicrent ? Are the notes of the 
nightingale sad ? Had she read the book ? She is loTcd by all. The hillfl 
were covered with snow. 

Tell the tenses qfth4i following verbs; also wJUch denote th4 rrceptioh 
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tfan act, which the puooresSi tchich the roMPLETioN of an act, and 

which an ixi>e»--i>ite act : — 

The paper is publinhcd in Boston. Is he planting? the f?ecil ^ Has Frank 
been drawini? ? She f(miid lier lost treasure. 1 slia'.l be allowed to go 
When will she go to ride r Have they been to the concert ? lie singf. 
lie is teaching. Happiness wll be her portion. Sorrow is the coninion 
lot. Have you been taught to sew ? Had he heard the good news ? ] 
wish to go. 1 will not be denied. He shall not forget the penalty. Flow- 
ers bloom. Stars fade. Thev will have gone when you come. II e tore 
tl.e book. You saw the bright star. AVlien will you go ? What slall I 
5o ? William has gained the prize. Have you been to Europe ? SI e 
writes easily. He has been learning to skate. He tells me pleasant sto- 
ries. She will always do right. He did right. He loves the right. The 
clock has struck. He was never known to tell a lie. lie had been pio- 
mcted. She is contented. You do not think so. Yoi»Avill Icani to know 
her better. It shall not be. He is deceived. He has fallen from the 
tree. He broke his arm. He ran away. He was carrying the package. 
She had been home. 

FORMS OF THE VERB. 

Transitive verbs may liavc four forms — the common^ the 
emphatic^ llic progressive^ and the passive ; as, " 1 /ore." 
" 1 do love,^^ " 1 am loving^ " I am loved,^^ 

Rem. — The emphatic form is confined to the present and past indica- 
tive, and the prcscut im])crative. The other forms are extended through 
all the modes and tenses. 

Intransitive verbs may have three forms — llie common^ 
the emphatic^ and the progressive ; as, " 1 si7." " I do sit^ 
" I am sitting^ 

The common form represents an act indefinitely, as a cus- 
tom, or as completed without reference to nis progress ; a.s, 
* 1 love:' " I ioved:' *' I shall love:' *' i have loved:' 

Rem. — The variations of this form, in the second and third persons^ 
as seen in the terminations est and rt/i, belong to what is called X-hcaoltmn 
Kyftf. They arc found in the Scriptures, in forms of prayer, and in viirioua 
tacred books. 

Thn emphatic form represents an act with emphasis ; as 
'* 1 do write:' " 1 did write:' 

Reji. — ihis form u used in interrogative or negative sen jtenccs without 
imphasis ; as, " Do yiu tcriief* ** Did ijou write f " " 1 do not write.** 

The progressive form represents the progress of an un- 
finished act ; as, *' 1 am writing: 



11 



Hem. — In the perfect *enses, it represents the completioii of a progres- 
dTe act ; as, ** X have been wt'tittg,** " I ehall have been writing. 
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The passive form represents the reception of an act ; ait, 

* I am lovedy " I was lovcdy " 1 shall he loveciy 

Ilr.M. 1. — The perfect tenses of this form arc used Avhen we Tiigh tt 
rcpreseiit ihc compU-t ion of a passive state; us, ** I have been h^wu'ed/ 
•* 1 httd been /totiored." ** 1 s/kUI iuive been honored. ''* 

Ri:m. 2. — The following table pive^ the forms for each divisou of tim«, 
with a description of the state of the act : — 



FORMS FOR EACH DIVISION OF TIME. 







I. rilESEXT. 




Time. 


Act. 


1. 


rreitent 


Indefinite. 


fi. 


ti 


rro^ressive incomplete. 


3. 


(t 


Cniniileie. 


4. 


« 


Prujiresfiive cnniiilrte. 


5. 


it 


Indefinite onipUatic 


6. 


<t 


Indefinite received.* 


7. 


(( 


Pn»are«!sive received.* 


& 


M 


Cuniplcte received.* 

11. Past. 


1. 


Past. 


Indefinite. 


S. 


»i 


rr»t*re.<«ive incomplete. 


3. 


tc 


(.'niiipleie. 


4. 


({ 


rniicrnssii-c cninplcie. 


5. 


(( 


Indctiniie cuipiiaiic. 


C 


<( 


Indeiinite received.* 


7. 


(C 


rriigressive received.* 


8. 


M 


Complete received.* 

III. Future 


I. 


Fiitiiro. 


Indefinite. 


3. 


(t 


Pnisressive incomplete. 


3. 


{( 


Conipleie. 


4. 


(f 


PmaresKive complete. 


5. 


K 


iMdeljjiite received.* 


fi. 


(( 


Priij-ressive received.* 


?. 


<( 


Couipleto received.* 



Example. 

He writes. 

He is iPritin*^. 

He has tnfiltfn. 

He ka-i bff.H writing, 

ITc tlo-tt write. 

The letter w written. 

Tlie liou:<e is building. 

The letter has been writtim. 



He wrote. 

1 le Mftis writing. 

He hml Hiritten, 

He hiut brrn writing. 

He lUil ttrite. 

'J'lie letter wo.* written, 

'i'lie house wa.* building. 

The letter had been written. 



He vtitt write. 

He will be writing. 

He will have written. 

He will knee been writing, 

'J'lie letter will tte written. 

1'iie house will be building. 

TJie letter will hurs been written 

Each part of the van m.s forms contributes a share towards the gcncrjl 
me&niug uf tLe teusc, and every compound tense should be uualjz*^ 



fl are marehintf. 



IdotorUe. 



MCDELS FOR ANALYSIS. 

. , AreXs an auxiliary verb, denotes present Uraei 
ftnd asserts a thing as actual ; marchimj w a 
present particijile. demtiiig u piogressivc act; 
nence are murvhim/ is the present tense, indica* 
tivc mode, progressive form. 

. . . /Jo is an auxiliary vcrb.denotes the present tonsCi 
asserts a tiling as actual, and imparls ctnphasis; 
iM'ite denotes the act used indcfinil-ly ; henc€ 
do write is the present indies *rT- -^jx^'ati^ 
form. 



« Bf Um ttl^itet 
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B# teiU ting Will is an anxiliary verb, dot ^tes Aitiire lim«. 

(simply procUcts,) and asserts a thin^ as Lutiial ; 
siiKi denotes the act used iiulefiTiItelv : hence 
via aiwj is in the fntnre tense, indicative mode. 

He has cong^ucred, .... IIiis is an auxihary verb, denotes present timCt 

is a siijn of completed action, and asserts a thiuff 
as artuat; ron(/ue)'ed is the past participle ol 
coHi/nei\ denoting a completctl or perfect act ; 
hiMice has conqitercd is the present perfect in- 
dicative. 

I had hem writing Had is an auxiliary verb, denotes past time, is t 

sign of conii>letion, and with been asserts a thing 
as actual ; oven is the past participle of the aux- 
iliary to be, and is used to denote compU-tion : 
rcritimj is the present participle of irW/e, formed 
by ad(1in.!» iiufy (Jlule 11., p. lo,) and denotes a 
protcressive act ; hence had been writi*^ is the 
]»ast perfect proijressive indicative. 

They toiil havefmight. . . HV// is an auxiliary verb ; it denotes future time, 

(simjdy ])redicts,) and asserts a thinj^as actual j 
have is a sijxn of completion ; hence will /lave 
is thesisjn of future comjdetion \ foiufht is tho 

f)ast i>articiple of ^fif/ht ; it denotes completion ; 
lencc will hare fought is the future perfect 
tense intlicativc. 

Jmayreetd J/«v is an auxiliary verb; it denotes present time, 

a-sserts a thinjr as imajjined or thought of, (not 
as actual.) ami gives ])ermi.ssion ; rcrtrf denotes 
an indcfim'tc act ; hence mag read is the prcs 
ent potential ctmnnon form. 

IJ he is detained. Is is an auxiliary verb. den«)tes present time, and 

of itself asserts a thing as actual, but under the 
influence of {/' asserts a thing as doubtful and 
conditional ; detained is a passive participle, 
denoting the reception of an act ; hence is rfc- 
iaincd is the present passive subjunctive. 



EXERCISE. 

fn the same manner annhjzc the following examples : — 

M'hc tempest has jiassed. The sun was rising. 1 phall be satisfied. 
The sailor would have boon discharged, if he had not gi\cn a satisfactory 
pxcuxe. The Iwiys were ar.xious to go. The boy ho]>ed to have finished 
the wi rk before the st<um apprcT.cUed. Go to the prison. Write an an- 
swer, it may have been delayed. If you should write a correct lesson^ 
jou would be commended. 

Write three examples of the emphatic indicative past ; three cf the \vo» 
^rssire past jwrfett ; four of the progressive potential past perfect ; alH 
any other ichich your teaclier may give, 

ikied from your Reader one example of each iense^ and analyze it. 

Dili the MODR, TEXSR, and foiim of each of tfie following verbs ;— 

Shepherd, load on. Sweet is the breath of morn. These are 'by worlif. 
He will be (oming. Silence filled the courts of heaven. A little ne>r 
bom spirit knelt before the Eternal Throne. Thus f;ir shalt thou g«» 
He leaos Uiem forth through goldeu portals. Truth, crushed to earUi 
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that! /i«c ajrain Vn thou in necrct pray ? When the ere saw him, lh«i 
it blcxfictl him. If thv brother die, lie shall live a^ain. tt is so^^*n a nat 
ur:il bo'iy, it is raised a spiritual body. By that tune he vn\] have beei 
rcapin-; his T»'.;eat Books were rci'dy comrades, whom he could no- 
tire, rhoti must go to rest. He sunk to repose where the red heathi 
arc blended, lie has been studying his lesson. She had seen better days 
I would have blessed the strand. Be exalted, ve valleys. I will love the sla 
bccnuse it is his jfrave. Pale mourned the lily where the rose had died 
Sufrer little chihlren to come unto me. He would hardlv have knowTi hiro 
She was sitting; by the side of her friend. They were walking on the beach 
The sun will have set when I reach home If he will do well, ho shall b 
rewarded. 

Correct the following in aXl respects : — 

Hull april first 18 hundred and .52 my deer ant i set down to inform von 
Tliat i am usually well i shtnild admire to see you we was all so glad wnea 
"You come to our House last febuary we was'nt a looking for you hut in 
You come all of A sudden i go to school now and study my rethmetic and 
Grammar book i think i lern my grammer considerable Well but the ma-s- 
ter says how i dont rite Grammatical i shall Be twelve Year old co 
me June i cant rite no more for i haint no more time to — your loviu Nef 
u Icmuel 



AUXILIARIES. 

Auxiliary verbs are those which are used in conjugating 

other verbs. They are, — 

Pkf.s. Dot be^ havct shaU, wiU, fnay, can, mtist. 
Past. Didt toaSf /uid, should^ would, might, cotUd, — . 

Rem. 1. — Do, 6«, have, and wiU (when it means to will, or to leave 
property by a will) arc also used as principal verbs. 

Rem. 2. — The auxiliary verbs are used to form the modes and tensef 
of other verbs, and to give peculiar shades of meaning to the forms in 
which thcv arc used. In the early stigcs of the language, these verbs were 
undoubtedly used as principal verbs followed by the infinitive of what now. 
is called tlic jmncipal verb; as, niag {to) go; can (to) read; niunt (to) 
sing. The to was at Icngtli dropped, as it is in case of the infinitives fol- 
lowmg bidy dwe, f'cel, .see, iK:c. ; and finally, the infinitive came to be re- 
garded as the principal verb, and that on which it depended became its 
auKiliary. 

Rem. 3. — The auxiliaries should be regarded merely m form-trords, or 
words used to fonn tlic tenses, and to show relations of time and nxotle, ijB 
the prcijosition is used to show relations of time., place, origiiiy cause., vicn- 
ner^ properti/, material, &c. In fact, all words used to sho\y archition, of 
whatever nature, are a species of auxiliary. Prepo.sitions aid in convcit- 
ing nouns into an adjective or adverbial use, thus : *' She plays wit/t case" 
= plays easihf. •' The oak of America " = The American oak. The rel- 
atice pronoun, or the conjtaictice adverb, is an auxiliary used to fonn an 
adjective or an adverb out of a sentence ; thus : *' The rain washed away 
the embankment," is an independent sentence; but in the sentence, *The 
rain which (\. e., the rain) washed away the embankment, has done much 
damage elsewhere ; " the former sentence, by the aid of which, has teen 
converted into an adjective, used to modify rain. So if we take the two 
nentences, •• The sun rose ; " ** The cars left," we may convert the for 
mer into an adverb by the auziliMy when thus: " Vrkm ih$ nm voHi 
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th0 ears left." In the progress of language, these auxiliaries hafe in- 
creased, and in the same ratio, the inflection of the principal word has 

diminished. An ex&ct and familiar acquaintance witii their Tarious 

is essential to a coirect knowledge of language. 

Rem. 4. — The auxiliaries, as such, have only two tenses ; the ^ 
and the past f except must, which has no yariation. They may he thus 
lesented: — 



CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARIES. 



Freseni. 



Pate. 





Singular 






Plural 




l8t Per. 


2d Per. 


3d Per. 


1st Per. 


9d Per. 


3dFM. 


I 


Thou 


He 


We 


Tou 


Thef 


f Am 


art 


is 


are 


are 


■re 


Do 


dost 


does 


do 


do 


do 


Have 


hast 


has 


have 


have 


hare 


Will 


wilt 


will 


will 


wiU 


will 


8ha11 


Shalt 


shall 


shall 


shall 


shall 


May 


mayst 


may 


may 


may 


may 


Can 


canst 


can 


can 


can 


can 


.Must 


must 


must 


must 


must 


must 


' Was 


wast 


was 


were 


were 


were 


Did 


didst 


did 


did 


did 


did 


Had 


hadst 


had 


had 


had 


had 


Would 


wouldst 


would 


would 


would 


would 


Should 


shouldst 


should 


should 


should 


should 


Might 
^ Could 


mightst 
couldst 


might 
comd 


might 
could 


might 
could 


might 
could 



FOBMATION OF TENSES — USES OF THE AUXILIARIEa 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 

(1.) The common form . . is the first or sxmple form of the yerh ; as, 2om^ 

lovest, loves, 

(2.) The empTuUicfirm . . prefixes do, dost, does, to the first form of the 

verb ; as, do love, dost love, does love. 

(8.) The progressive form . prefixes is, am, art, are, to the present partioi* 

pie of the verb ; as, is writing, am writing^ art 
writing. 

(4.) The passive form . . . prefixes is, am, art, are, to the passiye* partici- 
ple of the yerb ; as, is loved, art loved, art 
loved. 

ftxM. 1. — 2>0 is used primarily fi>r emphasis It is used without erojdiasis in intm^ 
ngativit and nogatiye sentences ; as, " Does he write ? " ** He does not tell the truth.' 
IttakH also at the end of the sentence the place of the principal verb; as, *< I will 
|oif jen^*'=go. 

Umm. 8. — Be, as an anxiliaiy, is the pure abstract verb, (Rem. 1, p. S3,) and is umi 



* Ths same in form as the past participle, but not in meaningp 
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ID caniMct the participle, present or passive w'tb the subject. It gives no slnHliiif It 
Ike meaning of tbe participle, as it lias no meaning to impart. It does wlut uipto 
mfleetion would do if it could be employed. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(1.) The common form • . prefixes hax^t hast, has^ to the past participlf 

of the vert ; as, have loved, hast loved, hat 
loved. 

'^) The progressive form . prefixes ?iave been, hast been, has been, to th« 

present participle of the verb ; as, have been 
writing, hast been tmting, has been toriting. 

(8.) The poMive form , . . prefixes have been, hast been, has been, to the 

passive participle of the verb; as, have been 
loved, hast been loved, has been^loved. 

Rem. — Have probably once conveyed the idea of possessiim, governing an object 
wnich was limited by a passive participle ; as, " He has treasures discovered,** or, 
^ He has (or possesses) discovered treasures." It lias now lost all idea of possessicm, 
and is. in this use, a simple auxiliary ; the participle, also, having been changed from 
a passive, to an active f ^ification ; as, " He has discovered valuable treasures.** 



Past Tense. 

(1.) JTie common form . . is the second form of the verb ; as, loved, 

lovedst. 

(2.) The emphatic form . , prefixed did, didst, to the first form of the 

verb ; as, did love, didst love, 

(8.) The progressive form . prefixes teas, wast, were, to the present partici- 
ple of the verb ; as, was vyriting, wast writing, 
were writing, 

(4.) Ttie passive form . . . prefixes was, wast, were to the passive parti- 

ple of the verb ; as, was loved, wast loved, were 
loved, 

Rbm. — Did is the past of do, and has the same uses. The same may be said of 
w», which is the past of be. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(1.) The common form . . prefixes Jiad, hadst, to tlie past participle ; as, 

nad loved, Jiadst loved. 
(X.) The progressive form , prefixes h^d been, hadst been, to the present 

participle of the verb ; as, had been xjortting, 

hadst been writing, 
(8 ) The passive form , . . prefixes had been, Jiadst been, to the passive 

participle of the verb ; as, had been loved, hadel 

Seen loved, 

Rbm ~ JSTod is the past of have, and has the same uses as the latter. 



Future Tense. 

(1.) The common form , . prefixes shall, shalt, will, wid, to the first lorm 

of the verb ; as, shall love, shalt love, wiU love, 
wilt love.* 

(S.) T%e progressive form , prefixes shall be, shaU be, will be, wilt be, to 

the prenent par' Iciple of the verb ; as, thau be 
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toritinpj will be writing, ahdU be writing, ynM 
be witting. 
(S.) l%e passive form . . prefixes shall be, shaU be, will be, wiU be, to the 

passive participle of the verb ; as. shall be loved, 
shalt be loved, vnll be loved, wilt be loved. 

Fuiure Perfect Tense, 

(1.) The common form . . prefixes shxill have, shalt have, wiU have, wiU 

nave, to the perfect participle of the verb ; as, 
shall have loved, will have loved, wilt have loved. 

{%) The progressive form . prefixes shall have been, will have been, shaU 

nave been, toilt have been, to the present par- 
ticiple of the verb ; as, shall have been writ- 
ing, wilt have been writing, toill have been 
writing. 

(3.) The passive fbrm , . . prefixes shall have been, will have been, shdU 

nave been, wilt have been, to the passive par- 
ticiple of the verb ; as, shall have been loved, 
wilt have been loved, will have been loved. 

Note. — ShaU and wiU are used to form the future tenses, and, with Jiave, 
shall or will have,) to form the future perfect, in the indicative and sub- 
lunctive modes ; as, I shall or will learn, I shall or will have learned ; if 1 
■shall or will learn, if I shall or will have learned. 

Rem. 1. — SkaU and tcUl have two significations — a primary or oriffinal, and a see- 
andarij or derived. ShaU denotes, primarily, obligation ; as, '* You shaU do it " = You 
are under obligation to do it ; tliis obligation may be urged by the will or determination 
of another ; as, " You are under obligation to do it, and I toiU, or am determined, that 
the obligation shall be discharged;" that is, " That you a/kaU doit, is my will.** 
Hence sliall denotes obligation, and implies determination and resolution at the same 
t'me. But that which one is obliged to do, whether by necessity or the toUl of another, 
is not now done ; it is yet to be done ; hence a secondary idea oi futurity. 

Rem. S. — WiU denotes, primarily, volition, inclination, purpose, determination ; as, 
** He wiU go in spite of opposition " = Ho is determined to go. But that which one 
inclines, or wills, or determines to do himself, or to have another do, ia not now done ; 
it is yet to be done ; lience will also has a secondary idea o( futurity. 

RsM. 3. — In the present use of these auxiliaries botli these elements appear. 

(I.) Shall and will aenoie a present resolution, volition, indintUion, determination, 
promise, or purpose, with reference to a future act ; as, " 7 resolve tliat he shaU write." 
^ I toitt write." 

(2.) They denote simple futurity : as, »* / predict that he will write." " It tin'Urain 
to-morrow." " I shaU (contrary to my will) be overtaken." 

Rem. 4. — Besides that ol the speaker, two relations or parties are necessarily in 
volved in both these cases ; the one who resolves ot predicts, and the one who acts. 
Two cases may arise. (L) Both parties may be represented by the same person ; as, 
«• I resolve or determine that I will write ; " or simply, " I will write." " I predict or be- 
Kere that I shaU write : " or simply, " I shall write." " You resolve that you will write." 
•* You lielieve or predict that you shall write." (2.) Both parties may be represented 
erne by one person, and the other by another j as, " / resolve that you shall write ; " or 
simply, " You shall write." " I predict that you will write ; " or simply, " You wiii 
write." " You resolve that / shall write j " " You predict that I sliall (not will) 
write." "He resolves that you shall write." "He predicts that you wUl write.'' 
In interrogative sentences, the same principles prevail, but the will or opinion of the 
■econd person is referred to ; as, " Shall he write ? " that is, " Is it your will or res- 
olution that he sliaU write ? " " Will it rain ? " that is, " Is it your opinion or predic- 
tion that it will rain ? " 

A careful inspection of these and similar examples will Justiiy the following rules * -> 

RuLB I. When the person who resolves j)r predicts is not mentioned, the first peroon 
is always understood in aMrmative, and the sEcorrD in interrogative sentences} as, 
** YoM tbaU go." (JwilUt.) "Shall he go?" (Do you will it ?) «« It will ralo.** 
aprMUctit) *<Willil ain?" (Do you predict it 
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iz.B IL Will tkouli h« luei token the resolution and th$ action are aUrihUsd U 
th» MJfB jM T — It , and SHALL whon tke% are attributed to DiFFEEiirr peraone; " I nil 
go." (I nqrMlf resolve.) " Will you go ? »» (Do you yourself resolTe?) "He nil 
fOk.'* (He himself tesolvea.) " He shall go." (I resolve.) ** They have detwmiiMd 
that you fAcO go.*> *< ShaU he go? " (Do you resolve?) 

RuLB in. BatjjLekould heuaedwhen theprediction and the action are hoth attrihitod 
te Ae SAMC person^ or m any case, provided the action be attributed to the riasr pereom f 
and wiLLekouId be used when the prediction and the action (except in the case oftheJtrOi 
foraon) are attributed to DirrsRBRT persons ; as, ** You will be promoted." (I ptie- 
ffictit) ** I shall teach, or be a teacher.'' (I, he,you, or they, predict h.) ** Will 1m 
leaeh?>* (Do you predict it?) " Will it rain ? " (Do you think no?) "Itwinnin.** 
^I think soO 

NoTx.— These rules embody all the principal uses of shall and tritt. But tiben 
are some exertions and anomalouf cases, which will easily be recognized. 

In thefoUowing setttencet, do shall, and will resolve or predict f — 

I wOl go to the party. You shall not leave the room. It will be a sad 
day for him. He shall do as I tell him. He wall come to see me. I thall 

SI to see my sister. I shall see him to-morrow. In the day that 
oa eatest thereof tiiou shalt surely die. Thou wilt show me the path of 
life. He wiU be elected. Perhaps I shall find my book. I will fear no 
evJL I wJQl dwell in tiie house of my God forever. Shall Igo to ride ? 
Will she do it ? In spite of all your objections, I will do it. The son wiU 
shine. The dock will strike. Shall you go to the lecture ? When will 
the time come ? Will he do well ? 

Correct the following examples by giving the right use ofshaXl and will : — 

I will receive a lettCT when my brother comes. If they make the 
changes, I do not think I will like them. Will we have a good time, if we 
go ? Perhaps you shall find the purse. I will be unhappy if you do not 
come. I wiQ be afraid if it is dark. Surely goodness ana mercy shall fol- 
low me, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. I resolve that he 
wiU return with me. I will be obliged to you. I will be punished. What 
■oirow will I have to endure ! The moon shall give her light. Will I 
write ? He is resolved that Mary will go. If we examine the subject, 
we wiU p erceive the error. I will suffer from poverty ; nobody shall nelp 
me. Wien shall you go ^*th me ? WTiere will I leave you ? 



.POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

(1.) The comnumform i^efixes maVf mayst, can^ canst, must, to Hm 

nrst form of the verb ; as, may love, mayst love, 
mn love, canst love, must love, 

(2.) The progressive fom . prefixes may be, mayst be, can be, canst be, must 

he, to the present participle of the verb ; as, 
may be toriting, mayst be icriting, can be wri^ 
mg, canst be toriting, must be vynting. 

1.) The pcasive form . . prefixes maybe,nMystbe,canbe,canstbe,mutt 

»i, to the passive participle of the verb ; as, 
^*viy be loved, mayst be loved, can be hoed, 
canst be loved, must be loved. 

Present Perfect Tense, 

(1.) 7%$ CTmrnonfirm , . prefixes mav have, tnayst have, can have, cemst 

nave, mttst have, to the past participle of the 
verb; as, may have loved, mayst Jiave lovedf 
can have loved, canst have Un^d, mutt hoot 
loved. 
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(X) I%e progressive form nrefixes may have beerit mayst have beertf can 

nave been, canst have been, must have been, to 
the presmit participle of the Terb ; as, may 
have been writing, mayst have been writing, can 
have been writing ^ canst have been xorttmg, must 
have been writing. 

(8-) 7%e passive form . . . prefixes may have been, mayst have been, can 

nave been, canst have been, must have been, to 
the passive participle of the verb; as, may 
have been loved, mayst have been loved, can 
have been loved, canst have been loved, must 
have been loved. 

Past Tense. 

(I .) The common form . . prefixes might, mightsty coidd, cotddst, shoiddj 

shotddst, wotdd, tootddst, to the first form of 
the Terb; as, might love, mightst love, could 
love, cotddst love, wotdd love, wotddst love, 
shoidd love, shmddst love. 

(2.) The progressive form . prefixes might be, mightst be, coidd be, cotddst 

oe, tootdd be, wotddst be, shoula be, shotddst be, to 
the present participle of the Terb ; as, mi^/U 
be tvriting, mightst be toriting, cotdd be writma, 
cotddst be writiny^ would be toriting, wotddst be 
toriting, shotdd be writing, shotddst be toriting. 

(8.) The passive form . . . 'prefixes might be, mightst oe, cotdd be, cotddst bis, 

wotdd be, wotddst be, shoidd be, shotddst be, to 
the passive participle of the verb ; as, miaM be 
loved, mightst be loved, cotdd be loved, cotddst be 
loved, wotdd be loved, wotddst be loved, shoidd 
be loved, shotddst be loved. 

Past Perfect Tense, 

{!,) The common form . . prefixes might have, mightst liave, could have. 

couldst have, should have, shouldst have, toinda 
have, wotddst have, to the past participle of the 
verb ; as, miglit have loved, mightst have loved, 
cotdd Jiave loved^ couldst have ioved, tootdd have 
loved, wouldst have loved, should have loved, 
shouldst have loved. 

30 J%e progressive form . prefixes might have been, mightst have been, 

cotdd have been, couldst have been, toould have 
been,wouldst Jiave been, shoidd have been, shouldst 
have beeti, to the present participle of the verb 
as, might have been writing, mightst have been 
writing, could have been writing, couldst have 
been writing, shoidd have been toriting, shouldst 
Jiave been toriting, toould have been toriting, 
tootddst have been writing. 

iMk) J%e paetif)ef)rm . prefixes might have been, mightst have been, 

could have been, couldst have been, would have 
been, toouldst have been, shotdd have been* 
shouldst have been, to the passive participle of 
the verb ; as, might have been loved, mightst 
have been loved, cotdd have been lovefi cotddst 
have been loved, would have been loved, tcoiddti 
have been loved, 'ihould have been loved, thotddsi 
havf been lov^ 
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B«X. 1. — Jfoy denotes potrt-r imparted by others, tliat is, Uberly ot 
jaenmasion, can denotes iwwer or aoilitj/, belonging to on^M self; fmui 
Aenotes necessity. 

Bbx. 2. -* May sometimes denotes possibility ; as, " It may rain ; " " He 
may hare Tfritten ; " sometimes a petition ; as, " Majf it please yon.'* 

Bbm. 8. — In the present perfect these auxiliaries are joined with iiave , 
uSf ** Mayt can, or WMat have written ; " and then the entire form denotes 
the present possibility, &c., that a past act was performed ; as, '* I may 
haTe spoken " = It is (now) possible that I spoke (yesterday.) 

B.BM. l.-^ Should and would have the same general meaning as the 
{Mresent tenses shall and willj and in general they are to the past tenses 
what shall and tmll are to the present or future ; as, ** I think I shall write." 
•* I thought I should write." " 1 think he will go.'* " 1 thought he tootdd 
go** (See Rules for the use of shall and will.) 

Bbm. 2. — Might and cotild also express in past time the same general 
meaning as in the present ; as, ** I know I may or can go." " I knew I 
might or couid go." 

Bbm. 3. — Might, could, should, and would are used in conditional sen- 
tences, might in one clause answering to coukl in the other, when power, 
abUitv, or inclination is implied ; as, ** He might sing, if he could or 
tooula.** So, " He could sing, if he would. " " lie tooulasmg, if he cotdd.** 
Sometimes the conditional clause is omitted. " He might %vrite." " He 
could write." ** He would write." In all these examples a present possi- 
bility, liberty, &c., is referred to. When past time is referred to, we us« 
l^e past pei^ect tense; as, "lie might have \vritten, if he would" (have 
written.) 

Bem. 4. — Slight, could, would, and shmdd, combined with liave, form 
the past perfect tense. It is the past perfect only in form. It is equivalent 
to the past ; as, " He could have written " = He was able to write. 

Subjunctive Mode. 

"With the exception of the distinctive form in the present and past, the 
fiubjunctive mode is the same in form as the indicative or potential, with 
if, unless, though, Sec, prefixed ; as, '* i/" / love." *'lflmay love." 



Imperative Mode. 

The imperative mode has but one tense, the presort, which is used gen 
eraUy without the subject expressed, and in all the four forms of the verb 
as, Study ; be thou studying ; he thou loved ; do write. 

Infinitive Mode. 

The infinitive mode has tvvo tenses — the present and the perfect. Tht 
present is used in the common, the progressive, and the passive form of the 
yerb, and is formed by prefixing fo to the simple verb for the common 
form, to be to the present participle for the progressive form, and to be to 
the passive participle for the passive form ; as, to torite ; to be writing , 
to be written. 

The perfect is used in the common^ the progressive, and Mhe passive forms 
of the verb, and is formed by prefixing to /lave to the past participle of 
the verb for the common form, to have bee7i to the present particime for 
the progressive form, and to have been to the passive participle for the pas- 
live iomii as, to Jiave written i to huoc beui a-ritinj - to have been wiUen 
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Participles. 

The erase^H^artioiple is fonned by adding ing to the fiitt fonn of the 
ferb, (Bole III. p. lo ;) as, toriiing. 

The iMi«y)arti«M»le is formed for regular verbs by adding ed to the sim- 
ple yerb, (Kule 111. p. 15 as, honored. 

T)xB perfect participle is formed by prefixing having to the pastpartidple 
'.i the verb for the common form, having been to the present participle 
ka the progressiTe form, and having been to the passire participle for the 
passiye f<mn ; as, having toritten ; having been toriting; having been written. 



NUMBER AKD PERSON OF THE VERB. 

The number and person of the verb are properties which 
ihow its agreement with the subject. Like the subject, the 
rerb has two numbers and three persons. 

Rem. 1. — The Jirst person singular, and the firsts second, and tMni 
persons plnral, of the present tense indicatlTe, i» aU verbs, Cam, are, tocu, 
were, excepted,) are ahke. The second person singular is like the firHt, 
except in the solemn or scriptural style, when it is formed by adding st, or 
tst, to the first person ; as, " Thou loveat me not." The third person sin- 
gular is formed from the first, by adding 5, or es : in the scriptural style it 
ends in eth ; as, '* He aoeth" Verbs ending in y, preceded by a consonant, 
change y into i, and add es, to form the third person singular ; as, try, triee. 

Rem. 2. — By a figure of enallage, the second person plural of the pro- 
noun and verb is substituted, in conversationaJ and familiar style, for 
the second person singular ; as, ** Hubert, you are sad " = Hubert, thou 
art aad^ 

Rem. 3. — The imperative mode has usually only the second person ; 
as, ** Go thou." In some languages, the imperative has also a torm for 
the first person plural, and third person singular and plural A €3W ex 
amples seem to occur in English ; as. ** Rise, thy sons.*' ** Be it decreed." 
Most of these cases, however, can be explained by supplying an ellipsis ; 
"as, " Let thy sons rise." " Let it be decreed." 

EXERCISE. 

Determine the fiumber and person of each of the foUoioing subjects, and 
then give the number and person of each qfthefollomng verbs ;— 

Mary sings. George will fly his kite. I know it. She would go. Henry 
recites weu. Who are they ? The birds picked up the crumbs. Hear tht 
rain. When shall you go r The sun does not shme. The violets bloom. 
Roses will fade. Time lies on. Books are full of instruction. You may 
have your choice^ What shall I give her ? Cultivate a love for all that if 
DeautifuL 

CONJUGATION. 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular arrangement of 
us several modes^ tenses^ voices^ numbers^ and persons 
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RE>t. 1. — The only tenses which change their termination are fhis 
present and jHist ; as, sit, siUesty siU ; sat, ^Sittest ; tarry, tarric*^ tarrtet ; 
ttjr icdy iBjriedst. All other changes are made by means of auxiliaries. 

Rk>[. 2. — In adding * or ca, observe the same rules as in the formar* 
tion of the plural of nouns ; as, play, plays ; fly, flies • -go, goes. So, also 
observe tho rules (p. lo) for the changes of the radical verb; as, dropi 
^iypedf (Ilule I. p. 16 ;) reply, replicrf, (Rule III. p. 15.) 

/ 

The principal parts of a verb are the present indicative 
the past indicative, and the past participle. 



Present 

Explain, 

Rolv, 

Write, 

Shine, 

Hurt, 



EXAMPLES. 

Past, 

explained, 

reUed, 

wrote, 

shone, 

hurt. 



Past ParticifU 

explained. 

relied. 

written. 

shone. 

hurt. 



EXERCISES. 

Gfere the jmncipal parts of thefollowitig verbs: — 

SaJl, smile, see, shut, close, open, bum, glaze, gild, turn, try r^loni 
ieiie\v, take, leave, make, build, hope, fold, alter, correct. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO BE, 

Note. — Let the pupil study the ** Formation of the Tenses ( p. 78») 
ai he learns the conjugation of the different modes and tenses. 



ir 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



SingvloT, 

1. I am, 
2 Thou art, 
3. He is ; 



Present Tense. 



Plural. 

We are. 
You are, 
They are 



Present Perfect Tense. 



Singvlar, 

1. I have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 
8. lie has been; 



Plural 

We have been. 
You have oeen, 
rhey have been. 



-/ 
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Past Tense. 

1. I was, We were, 

i. Thou wast. You were, 

8. He was; They were. 

Past Perfect Tense, 

SmgnUr, Plund. 

1. I had been, We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, You had been, 
8. He had been; Th^ had been. 

Future Tense. ' 

1. I shall or will be, We shall or will be, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be^ You shall or will be, 

3. He shall or will be ; They shall or mil be. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

SmguUar. Plural. 

1 I shall or will haye been, We shall or will have been, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been, You shall or will have been, 

3. He shall or will hi ve been ; They shall or will have been. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

8ingwU»r. PlurmL 

1. I may be,* We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be. You may be, 

3. He may be ; They may be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 



Singular, 

1. I may have been, 

2. Thou n ayst have been. 
8. He may have been ; 


Plural. 

We may have been. 
You may have been, 
They may have been. 


Past Tense. 




Smgulmr 

1 I might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 

S He might be; 


PluraL 

We mi^ht be. 
You mi^ht be. 
They might be. 



• OomigMs witb aacb auxiliary, or with all -Rnited, thus : I iMy^ «•», or 
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Past Perfect Tense. 



Sinffular. PltutiL 

1 I might haTe been, We might have beea, 

2. Thou mightst have been, You might have been, 

I. lie might have been ; They might have beea* 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singvlar, Plural 

1. If I am, If we are, 

2. If thou art, If you are, 

3. If he is ; If they are. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sinfrular, Plural. 

1. If I have been. If we have been, 

2. If thou hast been, If you have been, 

3. If he has been ; If they have been. 

Past Tens.e. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I was, If we were, 

2. If thou wast. If you were, 

3. If he was ; If they were. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sinffular. PluraL 

1. If I had been, If we had been, 

2. If thou hadst been, If you had been, 

3. If lie had been ; If they had been. 

Future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I shall or will be, If we shall rr mil be, 

2. 1 f thou shalt or wilt be, If you shall or will be, 

3. If he shall or will be ; If they shall or will bo., 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1 If I shall or will have been. If we shall or will have been, 

% If thou shalt or wilt have been. If you shall or will haT3 been* 
8. If he shall or will have been ; If they shall or will have becsL 



^ 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. ( Suhjunctive JoTVl.J 

F( 0TB.— Besides the fonns already given, the subjunctiye has another 
In the present and past, peculiar to itself. 

Present Tense. 

StngvJan, PhtrmL 

1. If I be, • If we be, 

2. If thou be^ If you be, 

3. If he be; If they be. 

Past Tense. 

Stnffvlar* AttroL 

1. If I were. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, If you were, 

3. If he were ; If they were. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singvktr, PharaL 

Be, or Be thou ; Be ye or yoo. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, To be. 

Presetii Perfect. To haye been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being. Past. Been. 

Perfect. Haying been. 

Synopsis is a short yiew of the yerb, showing its forms through the 
modes and tenses in a single number and person, thus : In the first per^^ 
son singular, we have, Ind. Pres. I am ; Pres, Per. I haye been ; Past, I 
was ; Jrast Perf. 1 had been ; Fut. I shall be ; Put, Per. I^hall have been 
Pot. Pres. I may be ; Pres. Per. I may have been ; Past, I might be j 
Past Perf. I mignt have been. Sub. Pres. If I am, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

In what mode and tense are the foUomngt -^ 

I am. He has been. If I were. You can be. He might be. To have 

Seen. They were. He wiL have been. You might be. She had been. 

>u will be. To be. I must have been. Thou art. If he be. If you 

•-. They might have been. We were. I had been. Thou wast. Hois 

' '^ a synopsis of to be, in the Ind. second person singular, s^c. 
i^tf., first per. plur., sec. per. plur., third per. plur. Fox. third per. 
sing., sec. per. phir., third per. plur. Sub. see. per. sing., sec per. plur., 
Hiira per. plur., first per. plur. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR VERB TO LOVE. 

ACTIVE VOICE 

INDICATIVE MODE 

Present Tense. 

SSangydar, PhtntL 

1. Iloye, We love, 

2. Thoulovest. Youloye, 

3. He loves; Tlw»ylove. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

SmgnJar. PhtraL 

Im I have loved, We have lovedL 

2. Thou hast loved, Tou have loved. 

3. He has loved; They have lovecL 

Past Tense. 

Singular, PUiraL 

1. I loved, We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, Tou loved. 
8. He loved; Theylovea. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singnlar. Phtral 

1. I had loved, We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved. You had loved. 

3. He had loved ; They had loved. 

Future Tense. 

SinguUtr, PluraL 

1. I shall or will love. We shall or will love, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. You shall or will love» 
8. He shall or will love ; They shall or will love. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall or will have loved. We shall or will have loved, 

8. Thou shalt or wilt have loved. You shall or will have loveoL 
S. He shall or will have loved ; They shall or will have lorad. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 



Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

, I may love, We may love, 

. Thou mayst love, You may love, 

. He may love; They may tore 



^ 
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Present Perfect Tense. 



1. I may haye loyed, 

2. Thoumayst have loved, 
8. He may naye loved ; * 



Plvrai. 

We may have loveiL 
You may have lovedl 
They may have lofed. 



Past Tense. 



SinguliiT, 

I I might love, 

8 Thou mightst love, 

8. He might love; 



PbtnL 



We isnipht love, 
Tou mi^ht love. 
They might love. 



Past Perfect Tense. 



1. I might have loved, 

8. Thou mightst have loved, 

% He might have loved : 



Plural 



We mi^ht have loved. 
You mijB^ht have Iovm* 
They might have loved 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. (Regular form.) 



Present Tense. 



Smgtdar. 

1. If I love, 

2. If thou lovest, 
8. If he loves ; 



PtwttL 

If we love, 
If you love. 
If they love 



Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular ^ PlunL 

1. If I have loved. If we have loved, 

2. If thou hast loved. If you have loved. 

3. If he has loved ; If they have loved 



Past Tense. 



Sbufiular. 

1. If I loved, 

2. If thou lovedst, 
8. If he loved; 



Plural. 

If we loved J 
If you loved. 
If they loved. 



Singular, 

1. If I had loved, 

2. If thou hadst loved, 

3. If he had loved ; 



Past Perfect Tense. 

PlmvL 

If we had loved) 
If youhadlovedf 
If they had loved. 



Future Tense. 

Singular. 

1. If I shall or will love, 
8. If thou shalt or wilt love, 
S. If he shall or will love; 

8 



Plural 

If we shaU or will lov* 
If you shall or wiU love, 
If they shaU or will 1ot«. 
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Future Perfect Tense. 



PlvraL 

1, If I sliall or will nave loved, If we shall or will have loved 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have loved, If you shall or will have loved 
8 If he shall or will have loved ; If they shall or will have lovect 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. ( Subjunctive form.* ) 

^ Present Tense. 

S/mgydoT, PlwraL 

1 If I love, If we love, 

2. If thou love, If you love, 

X If he love ; If they love. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 
8ingidttr» PluraL 

Love, or Love then ; Love, or Love you. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present, I'o love. Perfect, To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Lotfiog. * Past. Loved. 

Perfect. Having loved. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Shifftdar. PluraL 

1. I am loved, "We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved. You are lovecL 
S. He is loved ; They are loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Rnffular. PluraL 

1. 1 have been loved, We have been loved, 

2. lliou hast been loved, You have been loved, 
8. He has been loved ; They have been loved. 

• See Rbh. 3. |Mige 58. 
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Past Tense. 

SimgvJar. Plural 

1. I was loTed, We were loTed« 

2. Thou Trast loved. You were Iot^. 
8. He was loyed ; ^ They were loyeo. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

IXngular, Plural 

1. I had been loved, We had been lovedj 

2. Thou hadst been loved, You had been lovwL 

3. He had been loved ; They had been lov^ 

Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1 I shall or will be loved, We shall or will be loved. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt be loved. You shall or will be loved. 
3. He shall or will be loved ; They shall or will be loved. 






Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I shall or will have been loved. We shall or will have been loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been loved, ypu shall or will have been loved, 
S. He shall or will have been loved ; They shall or will have been loved 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, PUtral 

1. I may be loved, -We may be loved^ 

2. Thou mayst be loved. You may be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; They may be loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

lingular. Plural 

1. I may have been loved. We may have been loved* 

2. Thou mayst have been loved. You may have been loved, 
8. He may have been loved ; They may have been loved. 

Past Tense. 

Singular Plural 

1. I might beloved, We mi^ht be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved. You mi^ht be loved, 
8. He might be loved ; They nught be loved. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

lingular. Plural 

L I might have been loved. We mi^ht have been loved, 

2. Thoumightst hive been loved. You mi^ht have been loved, 
8. He might have been loved ; They might have been loved 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. ( Regul<tr foTm-^ ) 
Present Tense. 

1. If I am loved, If we arc loved, 

2. If Ihou art loved. If youarelovecL 

3. If he Ib loved ; If thej are loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

amgukr PkaraL 

L. If I have been loved, If we have been loved, 

L If thou hast been loved, If you have been lovwL 

1 If he has beoi loved ; If thej have been loved. 

Past Tense. 

Sbifiilsr. Plmr^d, 

1. If I was loved. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wast loved. If you were loved, 
8. If he was loved ; If they were loved. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SiMgtilar, PluraL 

1. If I had been loved. If we had been loved. 

2. If thou hadst been loved, If you had been lovea, 

3. K he had been loved ; If thoy had been loved. 

Future Tense. 

Smgular. Flmr^ 

1. If I shall or will be loved. If we shall or will beloved, 

2. If thou Shalt or wilt be loved. If you shall or will be loved, 
8. If he shall or will be loved; If they shall or will be loved. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

SMfMlqr. PluraL 

1. If I shaU or will have been loved. If we shall or will have been lovea, 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have been loved, If you shall or will have he&a. love^ 
8b If he shall or will have been loved ; If they shaU or will have been loven 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. (SubjUflCtWt "forni. ] 

Present Tense. 

SfaVulw. PhirtiL 

oKL^^?^®?» . If we be loved, 

• 5 ^^^ ^ ^**7®^» If yo« be loved. 

S. If he heaved; if they be loveJL 
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Past Tense. 

8i$igular, Plural 

X. If I were loved, If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved, If you were loved, 

S. If ho were loved ; If they were loved. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular, Plural 

Be lOTod, or Be thou loved ; * Be loved, or Be you loved. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present. To be loved. Perfect. To have been Itnred. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being loved. Past (passive.) Loved. 

Petfect. Having bern loved. 

INTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE FORMS. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively in the indicative and 
potential modes, by placing the subject after it, or after the 
first auxiliary ; as, Ind. Do I love ? Have I loved ? Did 
I love > Had I loved ? Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? 
Pot. Can I love ? Can I have loved ? dec. 

A verb is conjugated negatively^ by placing the adverb 
not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the negative ad- 
verb should bo placed before the infinitive and participles ; 
as, Ind. I love not, or I do not love. I have not loved. I 
loved no% or I did not love. I had not loved, &c. Inf. 
Not to love. Not to have loved. Part. Not loving. Not 
loved. Not having loved. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively , and negatively^ in 
the indicative and potential modes, by placing the subject 
and the adverb not^ after the verb, or after the first auxiliary 
as, Love I not ^ or Do I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Did I not love ? Had I not loved ? &c. 

8* 
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EXERCISES. 

Tell the modet tenser voice y number ^ and person ofthefoUowmg, — - 

She has lored. I might lore. We had loved. Wehadbeenlored. H» 
may have loved. If I be loved. I love. He will love. He shall hAV« 
loved. I have loved. They shall have loved. She is loved. Wemarb^ 
loved. You might have been loved. If I love. If they love. They 
may love We Tirill love. I had loved. Thou hast loved. Thou wilt have 
loved. I love. Thou art loved. He was loved. She will have been 
loved. 

WrUe or repeat a full eoiyugaHon oftJiefoUotoing verbs : — 

Relieve, betray, defy, persuade, resolve, determine. 

Corrugate two of the above verba interrogatively, two of them negaUveijff 
and two of them interrogatively and negatively. 

Give a synopeia of either of the above verba in either form, intheJSntf 
aecondf or third person. 



SYNOPSIS — PROGRESSIVE FORM. — VERB READ. 

Note. — The progressive form is the verb to &« joined to the present par 
ticiple. The pupil snould be careful not to mistake this for the passive 
form, which is the verb to &« joined to the passive participle, 

I am reading, I have been reading, I was reading, I had been reading. 



thou reading. To be reading, to have been reading. Reading, having been 
reading. 

EXERCISE. 

Write or repetU theftdl conjugation q/" write, play, sing, think, in theprO' 
gressive form. 

Give a synapsis qf either of the above verbs in the second and third persona, 
singular and plural. 

Tell the difference between tJie progressive and passive forms, • (See nott 
above.) 

Correct the following examples in aU respects ;— 

i is going down suUur and will be lookin up some turnups and pertaties 
for dinner. Mary did nothin for rufus said he seen her. The steamboat 
come a puf&n along faster nor the fishes would keep out er the way ont ; 
im in a auandary whether the steamboat or Rail road goes fastest, mdian 
Rubers keeps out Snow, mud and Reign, its the Erly bird what ketches 
the wiurm. 

SYNOPSIS — EMPHATIC FORM. 

In the emphatic form the auxiliary do is added to the simple rerb fyk 
the present, and did for the past. It is found only in the in^oative and 
{mperative modes 
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IndteaHve. I do love, I did love. Imperative. Do thou love. 



FOBMS FOR EACH DIVISION OF TIME COMBINED 

THE VERB TO MAKE. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 



IH Smg. 

I 

1 IndeC make, 

IL Piog incomp. am making, 

3 Comp. have made, 

4. Prog, cmnii. have been making, 

5. Ind. emp. do make, 

6. Pas. ind. am made, 

7. Pas. prog. , 

6. Pas. comp. have been made, bast been made. 



^HOU 

makest, 
art making, 
hast made, 
hast been making, 
dost make, 
art made. 



3^2 amg 

Hs, Shx, It, 

makes. 
is making, 
has made, 
has been making 
does make, 
is made 
is making.* 
has been made. 



Ist PImt. 



fidPlur. 
Yk or You 



^ IndeC make, 

Sl Prog, incomp. are making, 

i. Comp. 



4. Prog. comp. 

5 Ind. emp. 

6 Pa8.uid. 

7 Pas. prog. 

8 Pas. comp. 



make, 
are making, 
have made, have made, 

have been making, have been making, 
do make, do make, 

are made, are made, 

have been made, have been made, 



3dPlw. 

Thkt 

make. 

are making. 

have made. 

liave been maUDg. 

do make. 

are made. 

are making. 

have been mad*. 



Past Tense. 



let Sing. 
I 



2d Sirtff. 
Thou 



1. JndeL 

3. Prog, mcomp. 

3. Comp. 

4. Prog. comp. 

5. Ind emp. 

6. Pas. md. 
T. Pas. prog, 
e. Pas. comp. had been made, hadst been made. 



made, 

was making, 

had made, 

had been making^ 

did make, 

was made, 



madest, 
wast making, 
hadst made, 
hadst been maKmg 
didst make, 
wast made. 



3d Sing. 

Hs, Smk, It, 

made. 

was making, 
liad made, 
had been making 
did make, 
was made, 
was making, 
had been made. 



X 

3 

4 
5 



1st PWr. 

Wb , 

Indef. made. 

Prog, incomp. were making, 



Comp 
Prog. comp. 
Ind. emp. 

6 Paa ind. 

7 Pas prog. 
8. Paa. comp. 



had made, 
had been making, 
did make, 
were made. 



2d Plur. 

Ye or You 

made, 

were making, 

had made, 

had been making, 

did make. 

were maae. 



had been made, had been made. 



3d Plur 

Thet 

made. 

were making, 
had made, 
had been making 
did make, 
were made, 
were making, 
had been made. 



* The subject is usually some inanimate object ; as, " An tiffbrt is making " 
aay be still another form — the pas. prog. comp. ; as, ** An effort has been makings 
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Future Tense. 



I 
I 

3 



I 

Fndef. will make, 

Pmg. incoinp. will be making, 



Comp. 



4 Piog. comp. j 



I 

6 
7 
B 



Ind. emp. 
Pas Uid. 
Pas prog. 
Paa comp. 



will have made, 
will have been 
making, 

will be made, 



fid Sinff, 

Tho0 

wilt make, 
wilt be makine, 
wilt have made, 

iwilt have been mak- 

wilt be made. 



will have been made, wilt have been made. 



MSpv 
Hi, Shs, If, 

will make, 
will 4)e makinf> 
will have made 

( will have been mtK 

i ing. 

will be made, 
will be making 
will have been mad* 



1st Plur, 



1. Indef 

SS. Prog, incomp. 

3 Comp. 



will make, 
will be making, 
will have made, 
will have been 
making. 



2{2 Phir, 

Yx or Yoo 

will make, 
will be making, 
will have made, 
will have been mak- 
ing, 



4. Prog. comp. | 

5 Tnd. emp. 

6. Pas. ind. 

7. Pas. prog. 

8. Pas. comp. will have been made, will have been made, 



3d Pita', 

Thxv 

will make, 
will be making, 
will have made. 

J will have been mak 
ing. 



will be made, 



will be made. 



will be made, 
will be making, 
will have been madeu 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is one which does not form its pas 
tense and past participle by adding ed ; as, see^ saw^ seen , 
writey torotey written. 

Rem. — The following list contains the principal parts of the irregular 
verbs. Those verbs which are marked R. have also the re^lar forms 
and those which are Italicized are either obsolete or are becoming so : — 

Present, 

Abide, 

Am, 

Arise, 

Awake, 

Bear, (to bring forth^) 

Bear, (to carry\ ) 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, I7h-, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 



PasL 


Past Participle. 


Abode, 


Abode. 


Was, 


Been. 


Arose, 


Arisen. 


Awoke, n. 


Awaked. 


Bore, barey 


Bom. 


Bore, bare. 


Borne. 


Beat, 


Beaten, beat. 


Began, 


% Begun. 


Bend, r. 


Bent. 


Bereft, r. 


Bereft, r. 


Besought, 


Besought. 


Bid, bade, 


Bidden, bid. 


Bound, 


Bound. 


Bit, 


Bitten, bit 


Bled, 


Bled. 


Blew, 


Blown. 


Broke,"&raA«, 


Broken, broke. 


Bred, 


Bred. 


Brought, 


Brought 
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Past 



Build, it^, 


Built, B. 


Bum, 


Burnt, B. 


Bunt, 


Burst, 


Buy, 


Bought, 


Cast, 
Catch, 


Cast, 

Caught, B. 
Chid, 


Chide, 


Choose, 


Chose, 


Cleaye, (to adhere,) 


.Cleaved< eiave. 
Clove, deft, olavef 


Cleave, (to tplUJ 


Clol£e, 


Clung, 
Clad, B. 


Come, Be-, 


Came, 


Cost, 


Cost, 


Creep, 


Crept, 


Crow, 


Crew, B. 


Cut, 


Cut, 


Bare, (to venture, J 


Durst, 


Dare (tochallenffejiau. 


Dared, 


Deal, 


Dealt, B. 


I>ig, 


Dug, B. 


Do, Mie-, Ufir, 


Dif, 


Draw, 


Drew, 


Dream, 


Dreamt, b. 


Drink, 


Drank, 


Drive, 


Drove, 


Dwell. 


Dwelt, B. 


Eat, 


Ate, eat. 


FaU,B0-, 


Fell, 


Feed, 


Fed, 


^^ 


Felt, 


Kght, 


Fought, 


Find, 


Found, 


Flee, 


Fled, 


Fling. 


Flung, 


Fly. 


Flew. 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


Forget,, 


Forgot, 


Forsake, 


Forsook, 


Freeze, 


Froze, 


Freight, 


Freighted, 


Get, Be-j For-, 
Gild, 


Got 


Gilt, B. 


Gird, Be-, Erir. 


Girt, B. 


Give, For-^ Mk-. 


Gave, 


Go. 


Went, 


Grave, B»-, 


Graved, 


Grind, 


Ground, 


GroWj 


Grew, 


Hang, 


Hung, 


Have, 


Had, 


Hear, 


Heard, 


Heave, 


Hove, B. 


Hew, 


Hewed, 


Hide, 


Hid, 


Hit, 


Hit, 



Past 

Bailt 

Burnt, B. 

Burst. 

Bought. 

Cast. 

Caught, B. 

Chiaden, chid. 

Chosen. 

Cleaved. 

Cleft, cloven, m. 

Clung. 

Clad,B. 

Come. 

Cost. 

Crept. 

Crowed. 

Cut. 

Dared. 

Dared. 

Dealt, B. 

Dug,B. 

Done. 

Drawn. 

Dreamt, B. 

Drunk, dranko 

Driven. 

Dwelt, B. 

Eaten. 

Fallen. 

Fed. 

Felt. 

Fought. 

Found. 

Fled. 

Flung. 

Flown. 

Forborne. 

Forcrotten, forgot 

For.-aken. 

Frozen. 

Fraught, b. 

Got, gotten. 

Gilt, B. 

Girt,B. 

Given. 

Gone. 

Graven, J» 

Ground 

Growa 

Hung. 

Had. 

Heard. 

Hoven, b. 

Hewn, R. 

Hidden, hid. 

Hit. 



Hangf to tafcf «way life by hinging, is regniat 
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Hold, Be-, WUh , 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Lade, to loadf* 

Lay, 

Lead, IfSf-, 

LeaTf»« 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, {(o recUne,) 

Light, 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, Re-, 

Pen, (to etidosej 

Put, . 

Quit, 

Head, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, A; 

Rive, 

Rot, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Seethe, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, Be-, 

Shake, 

Shape, Mis- 

Sliave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Show, 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 



Patf, 

Held, 

Hurt, 

Kept, 

Knelt, B. 

Knit, B. 

Knew, 

Laded, 

Laid, 

Led, 

Left, 

Lent, 

Let, 

Lay, 

Lit, R. 

Loaded, 

Lost, 

Made, 

Meant, 

Met, 

Mowed, 

Paid, 

Pent, B. 

Put, 

Quit, R. 

Read, 

Rent, 

Ridj 

Rode, ndf 

Rang, rung. 

Rose, 

Rived, 

Rotted, 

Ran, nm. 

Sawed, 

Said, 

Saw, 

Sought^ 

Sod, B. 

Sold, 

Sent, 

Set, 

Shook, 

Shaped, 

Shaved, 

Sheared, 

Shed, 

Shone, B. 

Shod, 

Shot, 

Showed, 

Shred, 

Shrunk, shrank, 

Shut, 

Sang, sune. 

Sunk, sankf 

Sat, 



Heldt holdm^ 

Hurt. 

Kept. 

Knelt, B. 

Knit,B. 

Known. 

Laden. 

I^aid. 

Led. 

Left. 

Lent. 

Let. 

Lain. 

Lit, B. 

Laden, n 

Lost. 

Made. 

Meant. 

Met. 

Mown, B. 

Paid. 

Pent, R 

Put. 

Quit, B. 

Read. 

Rent. 

Rid. 

Ridden, HiL 

Rung. 

Risen. 

Riven, B. 

Rotten, B. 

Run. 

Sawn, B. 

Said. 

Seen. 

Sought. 

Sodacn, b. 

Sold. 

Sent. 

Set. 

Shaken. 

Shapcn, B. 

Shaven, B. 

Shorn, B. 

Shed. 

Shone, B 

Shod. 

Shot. 

Shown. 

Shred. 

Shrunk. 

Shut. 

Sung. 

SunL 

Sat. 



* Lade, to ^, is regular. 
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Slay, 

Dieep, 

Slide, 

Slinff, 

Slink, 

SUt, 

Smite, 

Sew, (to scatter f) 

Speak, Be-f 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spend, 2R8', 

Spill, 

Spin, 

Spit, Be-, 

SpUt, 

Spread, Be-, 

Spring, 

Stand, TTiYA-, &c, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Striae, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive, 

Strow, or Strew, Be-^ 

Swear, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, Be-j &c.. 

Teach, 3f»-, ijtf-, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Tliink, Be-, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Wet, 

Whet, 

Wp. 

Wmd, 

Work, 

Wring 

Write, 



PaaL 

Slew, 

Slept, 

SUd, 

Slung, slang. 

Slunk, 

SUt, 

Smote, 

Sowed, 

Spoke, 49NME0, 

Sped, 

Spelt, B. 

Spent, 

SpUt,B. 

Spun, span^ 

Spit, spat, 

SpUt, 

Spread, 

Sprang, sprung, 

Stood, 

Stole, 

Stuck, 

Stung, 

Stroke, strid. 

Struck, 

Strung, 

Strove, 

Strowed or strewed, 

Swore, svoare. 

Sweat, B. 

Swept, 

Swelled, 

Swam, swtun. 

Swung, 

Took, 

Taught, 

Tore, tore. 

Told, 

Thought, 

Throve, B. 

Threw, 

Thrust, 

Trod, 

Waxed, 

Wore, 

Wove, 

Wept, 

Wet, B. 

Whet, B. 

Won, 

Wound, B, 

Wrought, B. 

Wrung, B. 

Wrote, 



PastFarikltflU, 

Slain. 

Slept. 

sudden, slid. 

Sluns. 

Slunk. 

SUt, B. 

Smitten, unil; 

Sown, B. 

Spoken. 

Sped. 

Spelt, B. 

Spent. 

Spilt, B 

Spun. 

Spit. 

SpUt. 

Spread. 

Sprung. 

Stood. 

Stolen. 

Stuck. 

Stung 

Stridden, strid. 

Struck, stricken. 

Strung. 

Striven. 

Strown, strewn, ] 

Sworn. 

Sweat, B. 

Swept. 

Swollen, B. 

Swum. 

Swung. 

Taken. 

Taught 

Tom. 

Told. 

Thought 

Thriven, B 

Thrown. 

Thrust 

Trodden, trod. 

Waxen, B. 

Worn. 

Woven. 

Wept 

Wet,B. 

Whet,B 

Won. 

Wound. 

Wronght, m. 

Wrong. 

Written. 
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EXEBCISE& 

Owe thspcut,and past participle of teach, ting, write, read, hurt, ih. 
viie, take, Deat, teU, &c., &c. 

Oive the present and pott for the following poet participlee : Tbiowi^ 
•worn, flwom, built, spoken, stolen, &c., &c. 

Correct the follo%oing examplet : — 

The blossoms hare fell from the trees. Mary come to sonool in haste* 
Sarah's exercise is wrote badly. The thief stoled the money and tolled a 
Iklfldiood aboat it. The lake is froze hard. Charles has took the wrong 
eourse. The bell ringed loud. The solders fit braTely. She did not m 
the premium. The exercise is writ badly. James has not spoke me 
truth. A sad misfortune has befell him. The carriage was drawed by 
four horses. Being weair I laid down and ris much refreshed. The 
ball was throwed too higL I see the soldiers when they come. The 
wind has blowed the fruit from the trees, and broke the branches. 
He sit down upon the bank. The cattle were drove to pasture. Af- 
ter he had strove many times he wined the prize. The bee stinged 
her badly. He has took my knife. The sky has wore a cloudy as- 
pect for several days. She singed the song well. The cars have ran off 
the track. She has weaved the cloth beautifrilly. Who teched him gram- 
mar ? These apples have growed very fast. He clineed to the mast. He 
five me some money. Anna stringed the beads quickly. The vessel has 
ove in sight. She springed a leak. The stone emit him in the fitoe 
The river has overflown its banks. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective verbs are those in which some of the principal 
parts are wanting. 

They are may^ can^ shall^ and vnll^ which have the past 
tense, but no participles ; must and oughty which have nei- 
ther a past tense nor participles ; quoth, which has neither 
a present tense nor participles. 

Bbic. 1. — When must refers to past time, it is used in the present pe^ 
feet tense ; as, " He must have left.'* When ought refers to past time, it 
is foUowed by the perfect infinitive. 

Bbm. 2. •«- Quoth is now seldom used. Beware (be toare or wary) ii 
wed mostly in the imperative mode ; as, ^* Beware of dogs." 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject ; as, '* It 
rains.'^ " It snows." 

Bum. 1. — Methinks, methottght, meseems.meseemed, may be rogarded 
M impersonal, or rather uninersonal verbs. They are equivalent to Tthink, 
I thouffht, It seemst it seemea to me. 
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MODEL FOR PARSING. 

vl.) Give the pan of spcccn, and tell why. \ 

(2.) Tell whether it is regular or irregular, and why. 
(3.) Give the principal parts. 

(4.) 1 ell whether it is transitive or intransitive, and why 
{&) ** the voice and forib, and why. 
(6. j " mode, and why. 
(J.) ** tense, and why. 
(8.) Inflect the tense. 
(9.) Tell the numlor and person, and why. 
(10.) Give the rule. 

Note. — If the verb is in the infinitive, instead of giving the numb^, 
person, and infleition, give the construction and the nilc. If the verb ia 
.n one of the cou»j)ound toises, analyze it according to the model, (p. 70.) 
If the verb is defective, tell the parts tha* are used, and parse it according 
tc the model. If the form is a partlcip.c, tell what kind, tise verb from 
which it is derived, conjugate, give the constnu-tion and rule. After the 
pupil has made some progress, the follo\nng short form may be adopted : — 

(1.) It is a regular or irregular, transitive Or intransitive verb, (if transi 
tive,) active or passive form. 
(2.) Principal parts. 
(3.) Mode. 
(4.) Tense. 

(5.) Number and person. 
(90 Construction and rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Sarah has written a letter." 

iTof written ... is a verb ; a word which expresses being, action, or state ; 

in'ef/ular — it docs not fonii its past tense, and past par- 
ticiple by adding ed ; jn'i?icfpnl partSy (pres. loi'ite, past 
frro^c, past part. wriUen;) transitive — it requires the 
addition of an object to complete its meaning ; active 
voice — it represents the subject as acting ; common form 

— it represents an act indefinitely, as a custom, or as 
completed, without reference to its progress ; indicative 
mode — it asserts a thing as actual ; jrresent perfect tetise 

— it expresses an action completed in present time ; it 
is formed by prefixing have, which denotes present time, 
and is the sign of comjdetion to the past paj ticiple tcrit- 
ten, which denotes completion ; (I fmve ivriltff't,.thou hast 
tcriticiij he has written; toe have written, yov 'i.i»e itrrit- 
ten, thv;y have written;) third jyerson sivf/idar nuihhcTf 
because its subject, Sarah, is, wth which it agp^ij no- 
cording to Rule IV. " The verb muf t agree with U ub* 
ject in number and person." 

" She can play." 

Oun pktif . . is a verb, (why ?) recv^ar, (why }) principal part9, fwhjl) 

9 "^ 
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Waa iitcovered 



IV »M 



Wer$ reading 



Eos come . . 



intraiuttire, 0»hy r) common form^ { -vhy ?) poteijtta$ 
fnode^ (vrhy ?) jnescnt ietiae, (why ?; (analyze and in- 
flect it,) Jirst pcrsmi^singiilar mtttiber, (why ?) Rul*^ IV. 

•* America was discovered hy ColumbcH, ' 

. IS a regtiuir transitive verh^ jwssive vc<re — or which b 
tLe same thing, a regular passive vc: b — the subject is rep* 
trtsented as acted upon ; (discovery di^eovsredy discovered,) 
tndicative modef (why ?) jxist (ensCy (why ?) (analyze and 
inilect it,) third person ^ singular nwwiArr, and agrees wilh 
its subject, America^ according to Rule IV. 

**I love to se«j the sun shine.' 

. is an irregtuar tratisiiive verb, active vottfc, &c., infini 
tive modsj (why ?) present tense^ and limits totJC, accord- 
ing to Rule XVI. " The infinitive has the construc- 
tion of the noun &c." 

** If they were reading the book " 

. is an itregtUar transitive verby active voice, progreuive 
formy (wHy ?) sid}ju7wtive nwdCy (why r) &c. 

" Has he come ? " 

. is an irregidar intransiiive vcrby coinmon fomiy (conju- 
gated interrogatively,) &^o. 



EXERCISES. 

Pane the verba in the foUotoing examples : — 

Will you help me ? I hope for better things. Blessed is the consoler. 
Have vou fouua the paper ? I would not have believed it. I could not live 
♦o sec it. Bo good to all. She had gone to walk. The weather was un- 
pleasant. Did YOU lose your umbrella ? 1 heard the carriage. If you 
wish, I "^vill accompany you. She must learn her lesson. She hopea to 
have gone. Why will you persist ? Reverence the ^-.^ed. 

Add an object and change the following transitive verbs from the active to 

the passive voice : — 

Mary loved. They read. John wrote. 1 made. Henry lost. The 
girls moved. The little boy hid. The children played. He threw. Anna 
found. You struck. He rowed. Hear. The father punished. Jane 
broke. Give Will you lend ? They left. Thus : Mary loved the truth 
s= I'ke truth was loved by Mary. 

Change ihefolloioing transitive verbs from the pasilvc to the active form, 

ik*id supply a subject wheji it is omitted. 

America was discovered in 1492. Religious liberty was established in 
Rhode Island. The Magna Charta was granted to the English. Tl'.e 
Mexicans were defeated at Bucna Vista. The king was concealed in the 
tree. The retreat of the Greeks was conducted very skilfully. A great 
battle was fought at Marathon. The gunpowder plot was discovered. 
King Charles was restored to the throne in 1660. Paradise Lost was \%Tit 
ten by Milton. The Messiah was written by a distii^uished poet. The 
apples were seen to fall. The book was improved by the maslor. The 
world was created Thus : CJiristai/Aer CoUonbus disuovered America in 
1492. 
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ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
•s^by adjective, participle, oi other adverb ; as, " He leaiui 

quicklp^ 

• 

Kem. 1. ■ — When an idea, however expressed, is put in such relation to » 
Tcrb, an adjective, a participle, or an aavcrb, as to express some circiim- 
■tance of pface^ time vaxtse^ or manner^ it is adverbial, because it is placed 
in an adverbial rcb'ttion in the sentence. The same idea placed in relation 
to a noun or pronoya is of the nature of an adjective ; aa, " lie who acta 
uprifjhlly is an upright man.'* 

Rrm. 2. — When nn adverbial idea is expressed by a sinf^le Trord, that 
xrtnl is called an advttrb; as, " He walks stotoly.*^ The relation is deter- 
mined cither by th? termination, the position, or the meaning. When the 
idea is expressed by u noun, the rehition is expressed by a preposition ; as, 
**The affair was managed toith j>rtideitce ** = prudently. In this cjise the 
phrase, consisting <>f the preposition and noun, is said to be cutverbial. When 
the idea is exjjressed by a proposition, tne relatioa is expressed by a con- 
junctive adverb. Here the clause, consisting of a connective, subject, and 
predicate, is adTerbiai ; as, *• Speuk w thtit you can be understood ^^ = die- 
tinctly. 

Hem. 3. — Words pro])erly called u.lverbs are abridgea expressions. 
They take the place of phrases consisti.nt» of a preposition and noun ; 08 
•* He lived there *' =■ :» that plaee. •' U 3 conducted wiiety " = in a wwd 
manner. 

Rem. 4. — Sometimes an adverb secnm to qualify a no«m, and thereby 
tc partake of the nature of an adjective ; as, *• I found the boy oii/y.'" 



>» 



Rem. 5. — Somet.mas an adverb modifies a phrase, or an entire proposi* 
m ; as, ** Far from nomc." "The oM itian Uketoise came to the city." 



tion 



EXERCISES. 

Point oxitthe cidverhs in the following ieiUences ;— 

She sang sweetly. The wind moaned mournfully over her grave. O, 
lightly, lightly trea^l. Come to me quickly. The storm raged fearfully. 
When shall I see you again ? They lived very happily. They were agree- 
ably disappointed. Po you expect them to-morrow ? She is continually 
chanmng her mind. I saw him frequently. Mary is always happy. 1 
fimna the book there. She perfoaus her' duty faithfully. It cannot b« 
true. Perhaps I sb-ill go. Doubtless it is trae. George >vrite8 elegantly. 

Insert thefoUotoing adverbs in sentences cfyour otcn:-^ 

^Miere, hopefully, soon, bravely, yes, surely, undeniably, sorrowfully 
briefly, quite, exceedingly, emphatically, below, above, ever, constantly 
to, yet, although, no, vcrilv, tediously, trustingly, patiently, yesterday 
Ihercfoxe, nearly, ch&nningly, lovingly, brightly, never, heroically. 

Correct thefollotoUxg exjyressions in all respects : — 

Tell Mary to come quick. That looks good. The flower smells sweet. 
He kctchcd cold a coing out. The wind blowcd dreadful. He teacbed mc 
as ffood ^ he oonla. The little bov wan drownded. Thev did th« lum 
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right. She hadnt ought to tell. I don't believe a word ont. Have yon 
come ne;ir a mile? Taint tnic. Docsut she look charming ? Aint she 
handsome. Marv drawcd a pictcr beautiful. Let each one do all they can. 
My feet's cold. 1 have got a new book aint you glad. Im e'en a' most 
melted. Set right do^vn here. 



CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs may be divided into four general classes — ad- 
ferbs of place^ of timey of cause, of manner, 

(L) Adverbs of T^/a^'c answer the questions "Wli ere ? \Vhither? \Micncc? 
W-, here^ t/ieref abovCt yomkr^ below^ somewhere^ back, ujiwarilM^ down- 

VHXtdSy Sec. 

(2.) Adverbs of time answer the questions MTicn ? How long ? How 
often ? as, tfien^ yesttrday^ always ^ continmilly^ oftcnyfi^qxienily^ itc. 

(3.) Adverbs of cause answer the questions W'hy ? Wherefore ? as, 
u>hy^ xoherefore^ therefore, then. 

Note. — Causal relations are commonly expressed by j^hrases and clauses, 

(4.) Adverbs of maimer and degree answer the question How ? as, eh' 
gantly, faithfully^ fairly^ &c. They are generally derived from adjectives 
denoting quality. 

Note. — Uiulcr the head of degree may be classed those which answer 
the question How? in respect to quantity or quality, as, How mucht 
How good f &c. ; as, toOf very, greatly , chiefly , perfectly, mainly, wholly, to- 
tally, quite, exceedingly. 

Rem. 1. — Modal adverbs, or those which show the manner of the (user 
Hon, belong to this class also. The foUo\>nng arc tlie principal modal ad 
verbs : yes, yea, verily, truli/, surely, undoubtedly, du\d)tless, forsooth, cer* 
taifUy ; no, nay, not, possibly, prohably, perhaps, peradcenture, j^erc fiance. 

Rem. 2. — The adverbs when, where, why, how, Ike, when used in ask- 
ing questions, are called interrogative adverbs ; as, ** When did he come ? " 

Rem. 3. — Adverbs of manner are generally formed from (tfljectives by 
adding ly ; as, bright, bright-/// ; smooth, smooth-///. But wlicn the adjec- 
tive ends in ly, the jyhrase is commonly used; as; "in a lovely manner," 
instead of lovelily. 

Rem. 4. — There is used as an expletive to introduce a sentence when 
the verb to be denotes existence ; as, " There arc many men of tlie same 
opinion." It is also sometimes used with the verbs seem, appear, come, 
go, and others ; as, *' There went out a decree from Ca-'sar Augustus." In 
tliis use it has no meaning. 

Rem. o. — The adverb so is often used as a ?Mbstitute for some jireceding 
Word or group of words ; as, *' He is in good business, and is likely to re- 



Bain so,** 



EXERCISE 

Tell the class of the following adverbs : — 

Very, greafiy, perhaps, therefore, below, to-morrow, when there, pure 
ly. tndy, always, continually, yesterday why, sorrowfully, nainmlly, uo«m, 
above, here, vainly, exceedingly. 
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CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Conjutictive adverbs are those which give to a dependent 
clause an adverbial relation, and connect it witli the verb, 
adjective, or adverb, which it modifies ; as, " I shall meet in y 
friend when the boat arrives.'* 

Hem. 1. — The principal eonjunotivc aaverbs will be fouua under *.!.« 
head of connectives. (See p. 106.) They are equivalent to two phrases, the 
one containing a relative pronoun, the other its antecedent ; as, '* The 
lilies grow where the ground is moist " = The lilies grow m that place w 
which the ground is moist. Here the phrase in that place modifies growSf 
ani the phrase in which modifies moist; hence where, the equivalent of 
the two, modifies both. 

Rem. 2. — The words therefore, wherefore, hence, whence, conseqttenth/, 
then, now, besides, likewise, also, too, moreover, and some others, are ad- 
Ycrbs, and at the same time are used — either alone or when associated with 
otLer connectives, to join propositions. But unlike conjunctive adverbs, 
thcj connect coordinate and not subordinate clauses. 

EXERClSi3. 

Point Old the cnnjumtive advei-bs in the following examples : — 

He will be prepared when the time arrives. Where I go, you shall go 
nhe may retiun whenever she wishes. He disobeyed the rule, although 
1 e knew it was wronpf. Whither I po ye cannot come. He came as soon 
%.i bis engagement]! would permit. 1 will f;o because she wishes to sec me. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Many adverbs, especially those denoting manner, admii 
c f comparison : as, brightly ^ more briffhtly^ most brightly / 
t wTiy sooner^ soonest. 

Rem. 1. — Whf n an adjective undergoes comparison, it snows that two or 
D ore of)J€cts are compiured ; but when an adverb undergoes the same change, 
It shows that two or more actions ur qualities are compared ; as, ** Jamca 
li eaks more fluently than George " [speaks.^ 

Rem. 2. — The following adverbs are compared irregularly : /// or badty , 
M me, worst; little, less, kast ; far^fa'<^her, furthest; much, nio^c, mast ; 
te dl, better, best, 

EXERCISES. 

Compare the following adverbs : — 

Coolly, noiselessly, famously, sioon, near, little, well, much, joyftiUy, 
«c osively 

, * 

TM the degree oj comparinon of the following: — 

Mure. earncHtly, nearer, soonest, brightly, most, worst, comparatiTely, 
most plcniifully. 

9* 
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PARSING. 

To parse an adverb, tell, — 

(1.) WTiat part of speech it is, and why. 

(2.) Compare it, (where it admits of it.) and te'il what degree. 

(3.) Tell what it modifies. 

(4.) Give the rule. 

MODEL. 

** The sun shines brightly" 

Bnghtly . . . is an adverb ; it modifies the nicuning of the verb ; it it 
compared (positive bru/hth/^ comparative more brightly ^ su- 
perlative nwst britjhthj;) it is in tlie positive degree ; it modi- 
fies the verb shificsy accortling to Rule IX. (Repeat it.) 

** Mary writes more elegaivthj than lier brother.** 

More elegatUly , is an adverb ; it modifies the mcaninj; of the verb ; it is 
compared, (elegantly ^ more elegantly y most elegantly ;) it is 
^ in the comparative degree; it modifies the verb torUes, 
according to Rule IX. (Repeat it.) 

" I will go whenever you wisli." 

Whenever .... is a conjwutire adverb^ because it gives lo the dependent 
clause an adverbial relation, and connects it with the verb 
will go ; it modifies both xoill go and wish^ according to 

Rule IX. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Note. — For an oral exercise, see Introduction. 

A preposition is a word used to sliow the relation of a 
noun or pronoun to some other word ; as, " The ship was 
seen ^rom the citadel." " He sailed upon the ocean in a ship 
({/'war.' 



11 



Rem. 1.— The preposition always shows a relation between two terms, 
an antecedent and a siibsegtient. The subseq\ient term is called the oh/ert 
•f the preposition. The preposition and object united form a dej>entleu 
element of the sentence having the antecedent term as its prii>cipal. 

Rem. 2. — The preposition always shows a relation of dependence. 
"Wlien *} *% antecedent term is a noun, tlie dependent phrase is of the nature 
of an ttijective ; as, " The rays of the sun " = solar rays. 

When the antecedent term is a verb, participle, adjective, or adverb, the 
dependent phrase is of the nature of an adverb, (sometimes an indirect 
object;) as, ** The case was conducted tf^/VA skill" =^ skilfully. 

Rem. 3. — The object of the preposition is not always a single word : it 
•nay be a phrase or clause ; as, " The r-ity wns ahont to capitulate when Na 
polieo]^ arrived.'* " Much will depend on who iho commissifmers are. * 
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The foUoxci 


ng 13 a list of the 


princifal jrrcpositic 


aboard, 


before, 


for, 


about, 


behind, 


from. 


aboYC, 


below, 


in, into. 


according to, 


beneath, 


'mid, 


across, 


beside or 


'midst. 


after, 


besides, 


notwithstanding, 


against, 
along. 


between, 


of, 


betwixt. 


for. 


amid or 


beyond. 


on, 


amidst. 


by, . 


out of, 


among 07 


concerning. 


over. 


amongst. 


down. 


past. 


around. 


during, 


regarding. 


at. 


ere, 


respect-mg. 


athwart, 


except, 


round. 


bating. 


excepting. 


since, 



Rem. 4. — Tlie preposition is sometimes placed after its cbjeci; as, 
•"Wliiie its song, sublime as tlumdcr, rolls tlie woods a/o?j</." The prep- 
•pition and object sometimes precede tlic word on which they depend ; of 
' O/' all patriots, Washington was the uublcst." 



through, 

throughout, 

till, 

to, 

touching, 

toward or 

towards, 

imdcr, 

underneath, 

until, 

unto, 

up, 

upon, 

Anthin, 
without. 

Rem. 1. — According to, as to as for, out of, instead of, because of off 
from, over agaiiist, round about from among, from between, from arotitui 
fi-om before, and the like, may be regarded as complex prc))osiii&ns, and 
parsed as a single word ; or the first word of the phrase may be parsed as 
an adverb. According, contrarg, in the phrases according to^ contrary to^ 
are sometimes regarded as participles or adjectives modifying some noun 
in the sentence. 

Rem. 2. — In such connections as the following, put 4/«, go Mjt?, go doxon^ 
cut through, pass bg, climb up, and tlie like, the preposition miy be parsed 
as an adverb wlien it is not followed by an object ; also tlie Italicized Avorda 
in such sentences as the following : ** The captain stood in for the shore." 
" They rode bg in haste.'* 

Rem. 3. — Some words, most commonly nrepositions, are occasionally 
used as adverbs ; these are, before, after, till, until, above, beneath, for, on, 
in, &.C. So also some words commonly employed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions ; as, but, save, despite, Sec. Off is us\ially an 
adverb, but may be parsed as a preposition when followed by an object 
Instead is either a preposition, or equivalent to a preposition and noun = 
in stead. 

Rem. 4. — In such expressions, as, a hunting, a fishing, and the like, if 
authorized at all, the a may be regarded as itself a preposition, or a con- 
traction of at, in, or on. 



PARSING. 

'i '0 parse a preposition, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why. 

(2.) Between what words it shows the relation. 

(3.) Give the rule. 

" He went /rom England to France." 
f)rom m 2^ proposition ; it is used to show the relation between a noun fn 
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I»Tt)Timm and some other word ; it shows the relation between 
the IV urn Enyfmid and the Tcrb tcent^ according to Rule XIIL 
(H(]m:U it.) 
To ... is ii preposition ; it shows the relation between the noun France 
and tlie verb went, according to Rule XIII. 

P m t oi't the prepositions in thefoUmcing setUenceSf and tell bettoeen tohai 

icori* t/iey aliuio the retation. 

H? heard the birds sing in the morning. The buds are swelling m the 
suit's waria r tvs. The Minds will come from the distant south. The bees 
ir;i(licr bonoy from the flowers. I bring fresh showers for the thirsty flow- 
fcis iViJiu seu and stream, i shall be Queen of the May. In the garden the 
arocus blooms. The hills are covered wth a carpet of green. Wo shall 
have pleasant walks with our friends. We shall seek the early fruits in 
ihe sunny valley. 

Make use of the following prepositions tn sentences of your oxon: — 

Undpr, ab(jve, on, before, behind, from, beneath, by, except, during, 
around, thron.;]!, rpr, past, without, within, till, towards, according to, 
beyond, acr*'^ >, in, up, with, notwLlistanding. 

Correct Vv following expressions in all respects : — 

The ship la)s in the harbor. They sung very good. She laid down. 
Will vou shut up the winder ? I have took that book from its place. They 

S ended all their money. He begun his work. The wasp stuiged him. 
e knowed it wasnt true. Somebody has stole my pen. Her shoes are 
wore out. Tlie sun has rose. The trees growed fast. She throwed the 
bull jist so hic:h as she could. He set down. He has went away afore I 
come. Ive beam tell. They come right home. A dog drawed the wagon. 
The itooks are tore bad. She had fell down, and hurted herselfl 

How many instances of iiwotrect expressions have you noticed to-day f 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

Norn. — For oral exercise, see Introduction. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences, or the 
parts of sentences ; as, '* The horse fell over the precipice, 
hut the rider escaped.'' " The horse and rider fell over tlie 
precipice." 

In the first cxnmple, hut connects two sentences; in the second, and coimects the 
tAVo parts, luirse uiid rider. 

Rkm. 1. — A pure conjunction forms no part of the material or sub» 
stance of a scnlonce ; its office is simply to unite the materials into a sin- 
gle stricture. 

Rkm. 2. — Besides pure conjunctions, there is a large class of words 
\^hich enter into the sentence as a part of its substance, and at the same 
time connect dlfTorent elements or parts ; as, " This is the pencil which I 
lf»st." Here trhich is the obje t of lost^ and at the same time connects the 
dependent clanso, which I lost to pencil. All such words are called cottf 
nectives or convnu'tivc words. . 
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CLASSES OF CONNECTIVES. 

All connectives (whether pure conjunctions ^r conjunc. 
live words) arc divided into two classes — coordinate and 
subordinate. Coordinate connectives are those wliich join 
similar or homogeneous elements ; as, " John and Jatnes 
were disciples." 

Here John and Jmnes are similar in construction, and have a common relation \a 
tile predicate. 

Uem. 1. — Two elements are coordinate, and consequently demand a 
coordinate conjunction, when they arc placed in the same relation or rank ; 
as, " Tlie insects devoured leaves and bhssoms.*' Here leaves is dependent 
on devoured ; blossoms uXso is not only dependent, but has precisely the 
same sort of dependence as leaves ; hence they are coiirdinate \nth each 
other. In the sentence, '* The insects devoured the leaves .<;rccdily," leaves 
and greedily are both dependen^on devoured, but they have by no means 
the same dependence ; hence thev are not conrdinatcj and cannot be con- 
nected by andy or any otlicr coordinate conjunction. 

Coordinate connectives are always conjunctions, and may 
be divided into three classes — copulativCy adversative^ and 
alternative. 

Copulative conjunctions are those which add parts in har- 
mony with each other; as, "The day dawned, and our 
friends departed." 

The cop ilative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) And, a connective of the most general character, placing the con- 
nected parts in a relation of perfect equality, without modification or em- 
phasis. 

(2.) So, also, liketcise, too, besides, moreover, furthermore, now, hence, 
tokence, therefore, wherefore, conscqxienthf , even, connectives associated 
with and expressed or understood, aiid used to give e/nphijsis, or some 
additional idea ; as, *♦ She sings ; [and] besides she plays beautifully." 

(3.) Not only . . . but, Imt also, but Ukeirisp, as well . . . as, both . . . 
ar.d,frst . . . secondly, thirdly, ike, connectives em])loyed when we wish 
not (inly to make the second part emphatic, but to awaken an ex])ectati(iii 
of some addition. As these parts correspond to each other, these conncc 
tives arc called correlatives. 

Adversative conjunctions arc those which unite parts in 
opposition to, or in contrast with, each ')tlicr ; as, " The fi.sh 
was brought to the shore, hut phmged into the water again." 

■Rem. — Adversative conjunctions are employed, (1.) "\^1ien the. senona 
part is plac**d in opposition to the first; as, "It does not nun, but it 
•Dows.*' {*2.) When the second part is placed in opposition to a supposed 
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inference from tlie first ; as, " The army was Tictorious, bttt the general wig 
slain. Here, lest the inferoiico bhould be that all was prosperous, the teo- 
«nd clause mth btU is added. 

The advf^rsutive conjunctions arc, — 

(1.) Buff y Vich simply shows opposition without emphasis; as, ** I shall 
go, hU I shall not walk." 

(2.) Yetf stillf fieverthehsSf noticithstandinrf^ hmcever^ ncno^ and some oth* 
ors, which are associated \\\t\\ biit^ either expressed or understood, and give 
cnipliasis or some additional idea; as, ** The delinquent has been repeated- 
ly admonished, (but) still he is as negligent as ever." 

Ahenialive conjunctions are those which offer or deny a 
choice betwrcn two things ; as, " We nrist. fight, or our lib- 
erties will Ik; lost." " She can neither sing nor play." 

The alternative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) Or^ which offers^ and nor^ {fioi or,) which denies a choice. 
(2.) y^MC, ot/teruisef associated with or for the sake of emphasis. 
(3.) Either and neither, correlatives of or and nor. 

Note. — Tarts standinpj in a causal relation to each other are some-, 
tunes co(irdiii. lie; but usually there are, in such cases, two connectives, 
one expressed and the other understood; as, "The south wind blows, 
[and] therefore, there must be rain." 

Subordinate connectives are those which join dissimilar or 
hetcrogtmeous elements ; as, " I shall go when the stage 
arrives." 

Mere when jo'ma the subordinate clause, when the atasre arrives^ to lie verb shall ffo 
It is a part of the clause itself, behig equivalent toot thr time in which. Hence it should 
be introduced in naming the clause j but not so witii tiie pure coordinate conjunctions. 

• 

Hem. 1 . — The second element is always a proposition ; it is subordinate, 
and consequently demands a subordinate connective, because it becomee 
merely a liuiitiiig expression of the antecedent terra on which it depends. 
It is unlike the part \\-ith which it is connected in its form, in its relation or 
rank, and in its grammatical character. 

Kf.m. 2. — A subordinate connective, like a preposition, always shows a 
rein lion of dependence. But the second tenn is a proposition, instead of a 
noun or ])roi!Ojin. 

Subordinate connectives are divided into three classes — 
ihose which connect substantive clauses, those which con- 
aect adjective clauses, and those which connect adverbial 

clnusf'S. 

(1.) >^tii)st:u;tive clauses containing a statement are connected by the 
conjunctions <Art^, ihfitiwt, and sometimes but^ but that. Substantive 
clauses containing an inquiry are connected by the interrogatives toho 
which, xohatf where, whither, whence, when, how lottff, how often, why 
whot^fore* hcno. 
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(2.) Adjective clauses are connected by the relative pronouns who, 
whichy tohaty thatf whoacer^ whosoever^ ichichtivery tchk/isuvver, whatever, 
whntsoevery and sometimes the relative adverbs wkf/, when, where. 

(3.) Adverbial clausscs are connected by the conjunctive adverbs wfieret 
whither y whetwe, wherever, whithersoever, as far as, as long as, farilmr thin, 
which denote PLACE; 2che7i, while, whilst, as, before, after, ere, till, until 
81 f we, whenever, as long as, as soon as, the moment, the instant, as frequent hf as, 
as often as, which denote TIME; or the conjunctions because, for, as, where- 
as, siiice, ituisimtch, {i'n\i;,id,) if, unless, tJwugh, lest, except, provided, pro- 
^idcd thatt (condititHuil,) th^t, that not, lest, (final,) though, although^ 
notwitlistajuiing, howen-r, ichatever, whoever, whichever, while, with the 
correlatives yet, still, nevertheless, (adversative,) which denote CAUSAL re- 
lations; as, just as, so ... as, same . . . a^, (correspondence,) so . . , 
i/iat, siwh . . . that, (consequcuco,) as . . . as, (comparison of equality,) 
the , , . the, the . . . so much the, (proportionate equality,) than, mxjf4 
thaUf less than, (comp.ir;:;ou of inequality,) whi^h denote MANNER. 



PARSING. 

In parsing a conjunction or connective, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why. 
(2.) To whnt rb<!R it bolonfrs. 
(3.) What elements it connects. 
(4.) (iive the rule. 

" Socrates and Plato were distinguished philosophers." 

And ... is a conjwwtion ; it Is used to connect sentences, or the parts of 
sentences ; coo7'dinatc, because it connects similar elements ; 
it connects Socrates and Plato, accordins^ to Rule XI. (Re- 
peat it.) 

" "Wisdom is better thaji riches." 

JTuin . . is a conjunction, (why ?) stdwrdinate, because it connects dissimi- 
lar elements ; it connects the proposition i/ian riches (are) with 
better, according to Rule XV. (Repeat it.) 



II 



Either 



Of . . 



We must either obey or be punished." 



is a cOiirditiaie conjunction, (alternative,) used to awaken expec- 
tation of an additional element, and also to introduce it \\iih 
emphasis. 

is a coordinate conjunction, (alternative,) and with its correlative 
eith^ is used to connect the clement be punished with ny\jui 
obey. Rule XI. (Repeat it.) 



»» 



« ** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.* 

Chough . is a nibordinate conjiiiwtion, (adversative,) used to awaken ex- 
pectation of an additional idei. 

Vet ... IS a sidiordinate conjunction, (adversative,) and with its correln 
tive thonqh is used to connect the subordinate clause, " he slay 
me " with the principal one " will I trust in him,** accoidinsi 
to Rule XV. _ 
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EXERCISES. 

Point out the conjunctions in the foUoioing examples : — 

The moon and stars arc shining. "David or his sister will come. Tht 
king and queen were on a journey. He neither went himself nor allowed 
his friends to go. Let us go and play. Come wth us, and we will do ycu 
good. 

Tell which of the foUoxoing cotinectives are coOi^dinatey and which are svb» 

ordinate:'^ 

Tiic pen and ink are poor. The horse and the rider were plunp:cd into 
the water. If ycu come, I shall have the work in readiness. AVlien th€ 
million applaud, Bcriously ask yourself what harm you have done. He 
knew that he had disobeyed instructions. That wliich cannot be cured 
must be endured. Take heed lest ye full. 

Parse the connectives in the foUowing sequences : — 

I have found a knife and fork. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
to the lame. He can neither stand nor walk, lliey stopped where night 
overtook them. Truth is powerful, and will prevail. If you have nothing 
to say, say nothing. 

Write appropriate connectives in place of the dashes in the folloidng : — 

— it should rain, I shall not go. the cat is away, the mice 

will play. Samuel— ——his brother came to tomi. We learn to read 
— — write. 



INTERJECTION. 

An interjection is a word used to express some strong or 
sudden emotion of the mind. "Alas! I then have chid 
away my friend." 

Rem. 1. — As the interjection is not the sign of a thought, but merely 
an expression of emotion, it cannot have any definable signification, or 
grammatical construction ; but as it is of frequent use in colloquial and 
uupassioned discourse, it should not be oniitted in parsing. 

Note. — Interjection is derived from the Latin word ititerj'ectusrz thrown 
between. 

Rem. 2, — The most common interjections are, Acy, hurrah^ htizzaj ex- 
prcsshig joy or exultation ; a/m, hah^ ah., expressing surprise ; ho, lo, halloo^ 
hem, calling attention ; fe, pshaw, jmgh, tiish, foh, expressing aversion or 
contempt ; alas, tcoe, alack, O, expressing sorrow, grief, or compassion ; 
hist, hush, mum, expressing a \v\^\\ for silence ; heigh-ho^ Iwigh-hohi^n ^ 
expressing languor ; )ia, ha, he, he, expressing laughter. 




nouns, 

an 

the sentence, " BchoUM how well he bears misfortune's frowns ! " behold 

\B a Terb in the imperr. ive, equivalent to behold ye. 
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PARSING. 

To parse an interjection, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why? 
(2.) Give the rule. 

" O, lightly, lightly tread." 

• . is in interjection; it is used to express some strong or fidden nto- 
tion of the mind ; it has no grammatical connection witn any otL« 
ymrd. Rulp X. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out and parse the interjections in the followimj sentences : — 

O, I shall love the sea because it is his grave. Hark ! they whisper, an 
Kelfi say, " Sister spirit ! come away ! " He died, alas ! in early youth 
Long live Lord Robin ! huzza I huzza! 



GENERAL EXERCISES. 

ALL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Parse ihe words i7i thefolloioing examples : — 

The wedding will take place to-morrow. The school was dismissed at 
live o'clock. Every endeavor to do rij3;ht brings its own reward. They 
heard the music of the band. Ask tlicni to come and spend tlie evening 
with us. The hero of a hundred battles is no more, lie riuist study, for 
without attention he cannot improve. 0, why did you deceive me ? The 
hoiu" of retribution has at Icnj^tli arrived. Could he do tliis, and I remain 
silent ? He sacrificed every tiling he had in this world : what could we ask 
more? 

If he confessed it, then forgive him. The effect of this devotion of ele- 
gant minds to rural occupations has been wonderful on the face of the 
country. The low of herds blends with the rustling of the heavy grain. 
The Creator of all things is infinitely good. 

On the sad evening before the death of the noble youth, I was with him. 
The ship Ictaps, as it were, madly from billow to Inllow. Man, we believe 
never loses the sentiment of his ti'ue pood. How different would hnvo 
benn our lot this day, botli as men and citizens, had the revoluticin failed 
of success ! He that lovctli not his brother, whom he hath seen, how- can 
he love God, whom he hath not seen ? We one day descried some shape- 
less object drifting at a distance. The most exalted virtue is often do 
Bpiscd. 

TTiey resided for a long tim ? in Italy. The nightingale sings most on «« V 
It when it sings in the nigh '. Think on me, when it shall be will ^li 

10 
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SYNTAX. 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

When I have a single idea in my mind, as that of a Inmb, how maai 
words do 1 use to express it ? Ans. One. But if 1 have an idea of a lanib 
and also un idea of its pkiyitu/t how many ideas have I ? Ans. Two. Hon 
many words must I now use ? Ans. Ttoo, lamb and playing. But when 1 
thinK of the hin^ and the phyhw, T think of them both iorjether. 1 cejq 
not see the playing without seeing the lamb. How can 1 show that they 
are both unitea ? Ans. By uniting the words a playhig lanib. But when 
1 wish to tell vou, or say to you what the lamb does, and not to express what 
kind of a Limb I sec, what should I then say ? A ns. The lamh plnys. 
Then, in eitlier case, I must put t/te words tor/eihcr. What is this putting 
words together called ? Atis. t^rjjitax = putting together. Now, when we 

Sut two words together so that one merely describes the other, as, bloomiiig 
iyt we show that the ideas are connected ; also when we put thcra together 
BO as to tell or declare what we thi7ik or Jud/e, as, *' The lily bhotns" we 
show a connection ; b\it what else do we express ? Am. A t)iou(]ht or jnd/j- 
hient. Now sentence (setHentia = thought) means a thought ; what, tlien, 
shall we call such expressions as dogs bark, trees gvmo, /lowers fade? 
Ans. SeiUences. Which of the following are sentences, and whicn aro 
not ? — Flowing water, water flows ; melting ice, ice melts ; falling rain, 
rain falls ; the fierce dog, the dog is fierce ; the white sheep, the sheep is 
white. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

A sentence is a thought expressed in words ; as, " The 
winds blow." " The snow mehs." 

To understand a sentence we must attend to its construe' 
tion, its analysis, and the principles or j^les by which its 
parts are combined. 



I. CONSTRUCTION— Sentence-making/ 

Every sentence must have a subject and a predicate ; 8«, 
TVees (sub.) grow (pred.) 

As every structure must have a foundation, so every sentence must hf ti 
% subject f (8td)Jectu8 =:thiown under as a foundation,) or something of 



• To THE Tbachcr. — The object of the teacher in this important departmrntftf 
syntax should be to draw the attention of the pupil to the parts of a pentence an t ley 
cluster around ttie subject and predicate. Althous^h it iniplie.s a species of analysU) 
to be able to point out the parts as in the exercises under " Constnictioii," yet thesiie* 
dfic niles and models for analyzing are placed, for the sake of convenience, in a sepa* 
rate division. The following examples are classified according to certain peculiarities, 
wtAch will, in the pupiPs progress, become obvious j but at first it will be host for 
Ibe teacher to be guided by the order of thought, regardless of the /orm« of oTpiessIoa 
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which we speak Again : as a foundation is not a complete building, bo a 
■ubjecc alone docs not fbmi a complete sentence ; a jrfedicate must be add- 
ed to show that something is said of the subject, tlius : if we have treM 
for the subject, we must unite ^^•ith it something, as«77'OM>, for the predicate, 
to show what is said of trees. In the same manner we have water Jloiot^ 
*ee melts. 



SECTION I. 

SI MPLE SENTENCES — WORDS — RELATIONS 

UNREPRESENTED. 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition ; as, " The 
crocus blooms." 

A proposition is the combination of a subject and a predi- 
cate ; as, " Virtue ennobles." 

When the parts of a sentence are placed together without 
any intervening word to show the connection, the relation is 
said to be unrepresented. 



A. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE UNMODIFIED. 

The simplest possible sentence contains only two parts — 
a subject and a predicate. 

The subject is that of which something is affirmed ; as, 
" The vnnds blow." 



The following will serve as a model : The teacher, standing at tlie board, says, " Who 
will mention something for a subject?*' The pupils raise their hands — one says. 
Lamb. The teacher writes u|K)n the board lamb. The teacher now says to the 
boy who gave the subject, " Had you in mind a particular laml)? " If so, what sign 
should we p.refLX? ^na. The. The teacher writes, " The lamb." Now, what have 
you to say of the lamb? What did the lamb do? ^/ts. " The lamb ran." The 
teacher or some pupil asks, *♦ fVhat kind of lamb ? " ^iis. " 'i'lie young lamb ran." 
Tlie teacher asks, " What has been added to tfio word lamb 7 " ^ns. Young. What 
kinds of lambs are excluded by it? Ans. Ail kinds but young ones. The teacher or 
some pupil (let the members of the class be encouraged to ask questions) asks, " Hoio 
did he run ? " .^ns. SwifUy. " The young lamb ran swiftly.''' What ert'-^cl has the 
woid swiftly 1 Ans. It shows how the lamb ran, and forbids us think. ig of his 
running in any other manner than sioifUy. Other questions will naturally be suggest- 
ed, sucJi as, iVhen^ IVhere^ or Wtiy did he run ? Let these be answered in the same 
way. The teacher will now see how he can give out a lesson wliich will Ijoth occupy 
and inferMt the whole class. He proposes, or allows the members to propose, somj 
fiiiur or five subjects; he then requires them to bring in well-written sentences, hav- 
ing soniething to show zoAatfci/td, Aou) many ^ what ^whcn^ where, or how, ice. After 
several exercises of this kind, the teacher can show the class that orie word sometimes 
answers a question how, where, &lc. ; at other times, two or mere words are required* 
and thus tlie way is prepared for the classified examples whic i follow. 
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The predicate is that which is affirmeJ of the subject 
as, " The winds 1)1010.'^ 

NoTB. — The siiliject may be known by its ans^verlnc the qneKtion IVho ? or lflk«(1 
thus: ff Au Hfjeuks? Jlns. Siisan 9\teikkf>. /f'/iat fell .' ^m*. ^?;»u/r* jV-II Tiie predicate 

may bo known by its answering! the qtiesiion. fV^ntis ioin^'i or What dou 

-- — io 1 What does Jolm do ? Ans. John writes. 



EXERCISES. 

Point out thB stthject and predicate in thefolhwiyig : — 

{\.) (Subject exptessed.) Roses fade. Time flics. S;ars shine. Chfl- 
drcn ]ilay. She leads. I hope. They hear. Grass ^i n\s. I live. H« 
knows. We ride. God exists. Jesus' wept. Fruit /f-ms. 

{2.) (Subject understood.) Come. I.earii. Go. I'V.dy. Wait. OpelL 
Construct. Tell. See. Behold. Return. Awake. Arise. Sing. Shout. 
March. Halt. Aim. Fire. 



Supphj the part which is wantinff in tf^fjlhvjViC . — 

(3.) (Subject wanting.) frisl:. -s^^^-g- buzz. - 

whisper. study. onen jKut. rule. - 

cat. drink. freezes. rjiigcals. 

(A:.) (Predicate wanting.) Dikx? , Fishes . Mice — 

Frogs . Vapor . ;;ev ^^cphyrs . Fines - 

Waves . Billows . UprLcrorg . Thunder 



Supply a subject and jr-ed'^h ofyr,tr' ow7i ifijive examples, 
yo.) (Subject and prsdi^Mte wanting.) , , &c. 

Unite the fol>Aoing wordf beiiceen the commas into setiiences, and Ml 
which toord vude/gojs a cTianye : — 

(6.) (PaUs -.10^ co:nb':ned.) Wind roar, queen reign, he speak, she sit, 
t sno^/, VatdT j.ray. do /e coo, time fly, corn ripen, sugar melt, tree bud, 



jerpent mr.i. 



SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

ORAL EXEIICISE. 



Wlim .he subject may mean any one of a great number of objects, how 
oaa we signify that we mean one, but not nny partictdar one > Ans By 
prr.ixing a or an; as, a book, an apple. But when the subject may 
aiean any one or more of a gr^at number of objccfc;, bow can wc sig-nifr 
trn 'r A"'''''" ^r"'? ^^'7^'^'7'^«'- o'lJcct or objects ? A7i^. By phicing the be- 
\nnd\l \"' ^"*'^' ^^'^ '^^'J*^^^- ^^"t '^''''^ ^^'« »^^"^'' ^^^^i particular 
Bneaknri. ?&•'''*'' T^""^- .^'''- ^^ '^^^-^ «^^' '^ ""^'h- shows that the 
DarWn? tl^/nl !""• "JjT-''*^""- ^^ particular. How can he show what 
L iSr^l orlJlw 'V"^'?r- °/o- ^"^- ^y '-^^^i"? ««^^^ ^^"^^ or words 
LlSmenns^l b^^^^^ ('\"^ Introduction, p. xxx.) Thus the word 

means^nlva nal ofT '"}, ^^'\^'or\d ', but the phrase white horsei 
Bmal?pa? oft&?I^ ^^V^ra^o, two white //or.ev, means only a 

S^^l?2f means it. 1 ?-'7' ''"^"^^ ^^^ P^^--^^^^ ^^'^' '^"^ ^^'^''^^ 
^W nv^;ir«-?"' ^h.^J^^'^J:^'''' ""-^^ intended. Which of th 



. horses m ?/o/i- 
the above /tali- 



iized expressions denotes the Vrnn. 'T '""X: .T^ ""^ r"" ^'^^^ ^'^^ 
How did we first morfTr,. if ^^^^tp^t number of horses .> Ans. Ihjrses, 
wA^. What k^dT of4^.'*' ^^ ^'""'^ t^° number? ^;w. By adding 
waue. wfiat kinds of horses does the word white exclude? ins. IJcd 
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bronnif blacky gray^ &c., horses. What does the word twt exclude ? AtiB, 
It excludes any number greater than two. W^hat does the expression in yon^ 
der siab/e exclude ? Atis. Any two horses, even though they may be white, 
if found any where else than m the stable. Now, if we use TurrseSy thus 
limited as a subject, what kind of a subject shall we have ?. Afis, A modi 
jUd subject. 

AVhen the subject is described or limited by adding to it 
some other word or wrd^, it becomes the modified subject. 
Hence, to distingu^h it from the simple subject, we call h 
lixQ complex or logical subject ; as, " Five birds flew." 

Uere birds is the simple lubject, and Jive birds tiie complex subject 

A sentence having a modified subject consists of three 
parts — a subject^ a predicate^ send an adjective part, called 
the adjective element. 



VARIODS KINDS OF COMPLEX SUIUECTS. 

(a.) The complex subject may be the simple subject, and 
only one added word ; as, " These trees grow." 

Whei;i one word depends upon, and limits another, the lat- 
ter is called the basis or principal element ; as, " Summer 
heat debilitates." Here heat is the basis. 



EXERCISES. 

In the following exajnples point otit the subject and the added loord. De- 
scribe the latter j and exjiilain its modifyhuj effect : — 

(1.) C Limiting adjectives.) This man came. Five dogs ran. One tree 
fell. The ink fades. A cat plays. Many flowers bloom. Some boys 
study. These fishes s%vim. Every one stands. 

(2.) (Qualifyinq adjectives.) Old wood bums. VVise men err. Faith- 
ful horses draw. Hot water scalds. (Jood scholars learn. Wicked men 
fear. Cold winter comes. 

(3.) (Nmins in apposition.*) Kins; Latinus ruled. Queen Mary reigned. 
President Taylor d.ied. Marshal Soult conquered. Prince Eugene com- 
manded. Madame Elizabeth suffered. 

(4.) (Nouns or pronoims in the possessive case.) Mary's mother came. 
George's horse ran. Wellington's renown increased. Ellen's hopes 
vanished. Maria's journey begin» William's invention failed. His nn- 
jfcr bleeds Our door creaks. lier head aches. 

Adii limiting words to the following stdyjects so as to form sentences con" 



* See Mcvtel for apposition^ page 31, or Rule VII. 

10 • 
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taintnt; tht ee parts — three like (1), three lik§ (2), three Uke (3), and thrm 
tike (4) 

(o.) C Adjective etcmenttcatitinr/ ) iron, melts. —— kitten mcwi, 

rubbit leaps. meu prosper. lions devour. ' 

hatrrs arrive. King sang, r-ofcssor studies. Doctor 

tided son reigned. ^— Messiah pleases " daughters 

wept. 

Sttpph/ a stibject and adjective part for the foUotcitu; predicates : — 

(6. ) (Subject and cu^'ective eltmetU wanting.) — chirps. — — • 

crawls. fade. twinkles- 



liops. feed. sinned. — — sail 

— fluurishes. — — — teaches. ' — — UteA, 

fail. 

Combine the foUoioififf elements bctwcai the comniaSf and tell wTuU changes 

you must make : — 

(7.) (Elements not constntcted.) Three dove coo, high school change, 
Victoria children study, Valentine day come, apple tree bloom, I country 
bleed, fair Kliins flew, pale Melancholy sit, the plum ripen, one boy go, 
six dug bark. 

Correct the following examples^ and tell w/iai words yoti alter: — 

(8.) (Elements incorrccthj constructed.) Some people says. I knows. 
This ostriches runs. That guls sleeps. Those kind grow. Many insect 
buzzes. Little acorn grows. Six chicken dies. They hears. Boston 
J *umal arrive. 

(h.) The complex subject may be the simple subject with 
two or more added words ; as, " That gt^od ship sailed." 

Hero the adjective part consists of two elements, ^oo(^ which describes Uie ship, 
and thatf which points out what good ship is meant 

Two cases may arise ; the added words may belong directly 
to the subject, or tliey may fii-st be added to each other, form- 
ing a complex adjective element., and then be joined as a com- 
bination to the subject, forming a complex subject ; as, 
" Those old soldiers sufiered." " Very large supplies 
arrived." 

Case 1. Added words jnned directly to the subject, 

EXERCISES 

PoifU out the added words tn the following examples, and explain thet? 

eject: — 

( I.) ( Two limiting adjectives.) The first dawn appeared. The two trarel- 
Icrs returned. This secoiid class recites. The three Iloratii fought. ITi* 
twelve Ca;.jars reigned. Many a gcui sjjarkles. Such an assertion startles. 

(2. ) ( Onc^ limiting and one qiialifi/ing adjective.) TTiat popular sovereign 
defended. The old boiler burst. * Every new lesson puzzles. The calorif 
tnip sails. Any good book instructs Several old \ ouses felL 
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(3.) (Two Umiting adjectives and one qtudifyhigone.) The linst pleasant 
iay came. Those two young men contended. Many a serious thought 
arose. Every third division remained. 

f4.) fOfie limiting and two qiuiUfying adjectives.) Those bright, happy 
children play. ITic old, sad memory comes. The little feathered songsUar 
warbles. That ambitious young man excels. 

(5.) (An adjective wUh the nonn in apposition) The empress £i]^nni« 
veigns. The apostle Paul preached. The CijUrtyr Stephen die d. This boy 
George repents. 

(6.) (A fioun or pronoun in the possessive^ and a noun in apposition,) 
His daughter Sarah dances. Isaac's son Jacob deceived. Elizabeth*! 
eoiisin Mary^ufFered. Christ's disciple Judas betrayed. 

Put llie proper words in the foUowimj blanks ;— 

(7.) (A limiting and a qualifying adjective^ and a subject wanting.) ■ 

blows. fades. 



sows. — — sleeps. — — cries. — 

— howls^ crows. cu 



( 8. ) (A noun in the possessivcy and a tunin in apposition wantmcj. ) — — ^ 

teacher approves. — — ^ son married. sister •^-^— 

travelled. daughter wrote. student practised 



Case II. Added words joined to each other, and then joined 
to the subject, complex adjective elemeuL 

EXERCISES. 

Pmnt out the words which are added to each other, and explain their effect 
upon each othery and their combined effect upon the subject. 

(1.) (Afi adverb added to an ac^ective.) Very strange reports arose. 
Exccedingfly heavy rains felL Dearly-beloved friends depai't. A truly 
great man appeared. 

(2.) ( Adjectives and nouns in the possessive.) The old man's daughter 
awoke. The liuntsman's horn aroused. The bright sun's rays illumine. 
The %vild "wind's roar alarms. 

(3.) (Adjectives and iiouns in ajjposiiion.) Bunyan, the distinjmished 
author, composed. Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, declaimed. Frank- 
lin, the American ambassador, negotiated. Arnold, the base ti-aitor, 
escaped. 

(4.) (A noun in the possessive, and a noun in apposition.) Victoria, Eng- 
land's queen, defends. Elizabeth, Hcnrjfc daughter, delayed. George, 
Ellen's teacher, instructed. Peter, Christ's disciple, denied. 

Supply the proper words in tJie following blanks : — 

(5. ) (Adjective and noun in the j>ossessive wanting.) — ^-- sword 

ilew. mate mourned. — crasli frightened. 

■ clerk absconded. 

(6.) (Adjective and noim in apposition wanting.) David — 

Ken ted. Solomon — prayed. Darnel reposed. 
«e8 defended. Mv-iam sang. Bancroft 

' — — narrates. 
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C. PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

OBAL EXERCISE. 

If I say, " The boy opened," and should stop there "without 8a3^ing any 
thing mure, what question would you naturally ask ? Ana. Whcd old ha 
open ? Will you mention any thing that he might open ? Aiis. A hookf a 
&«//<?, a hox^ a dooVy his c-ye*, his hands^ his mouth, a letter, a window, an 
umbrella. Now, if we should add to ooened cither of these words, it woulcB 
restrict its application to that one, thus : " The boy opened the door." 
VV^liat does the word door exclude ? Ans. Book, knife, &c. Now, when a 
word is joined to a transitive verb so as to limit its meaning by answering 
the question what? it is called the object or objective elenient,^and the predi- 
cate becomes a tnodijied predicate. So, again, if I should say, " The boy 
runs," what would you ask, if you wished to know where he was running ? 
Aii8. Where docs he run ? Kighjt ; and 1 should answer, pointing. He 
runs yonder. In a similar manner you may answer the question, ^V}^r% 
docs he run-? Hoxo does he run ? When a word is added to a predicate 
restricting its meaning, and answering the questions Wftere f IVhs;^. t Why f 
or How f it is called an adverb, or an adverbial elem^it, and the predicate 
becomes a modijied predicate. 

When the predicate is described or limited by adding to it some othei 
word or words, it becomes the modified prcKiicate. Hence, to distinguish 
it from the simple predicate, we call it the complex or logical predicate ; 
a«, " Thev found gold." 

Heie, ybw^irf is tne simple predicate, z.ji6. found gold the logical predicate. 
A sentence having a modified predicate consists of at least three parts, 
a subject, a predicate, and an additional part called either the objective ox 
the adverbial element. 



VARIOUS KINDS OF COMPLEX PREDICATES. 

(a,) The complex predicate may be the simple predicaie 
and 07ily one added word ; as, " The refiner purifies silver J*^ 

EXERCISES. 

Point out in the following examples the' predicate and the added word; 

describe the latter, and ea^lain its modifying effect : — 

(I.) (Objective element.) They pared apples. Henry gathered hazel 
nuts. Sarah found violets. He killed mice. John sold matches. George 
melted lead. Mary boiled chestnuts. 

(2.) (Adverbial element — jukice.) She dwells there. Wlio comes here ? 
The shadow moved backwards. The thimble lies somewhere. She resideb 
yonder. You may come up. The child sits do^vn. 

(^) ( Adverbial element — time.) I hope always. Anna arrived yester 
day. She often yields. You change continually. I hear frequently. He 
tomes occasionally. He rides now. 

(4.) ( Adverbial element — cause.) Why came ye ? WTierefore ask you ? 

(5.) (Adverbiaf- element — manner.) She played finely. The cam 
paign opened "vigorously. The ears run rapidly. The eagle soared proud 
ly. The owl screeches mournfully. The curt.nns hang gracefully. 



^ 
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Add limiting voord» to the foUotnng predicates so <u to form tentencee 

tontaining three parts : — 

(6.) (Subject and object wanting,) seal - • . devoort 

— — . denied . whipped . drank 

. tied . plou^ned . reaped 

-. caught . admits . command- 



ed 



(7.) (Verb and adverb wanting.) Wolves . BeaiB 

. Signs . Vultures — — . Crocodiles 

Hyenas . Wheat . Rye 



Btcamboats 

Combine tfte following elements between the comnas, and tell what changes 

yyu must make : — 

(8.) (Elements not constructed.) Sarah help 1, Frank play ball, John 
strike she, Child gather moss, Ink finger stain, Rain wet ground, 
6how(;r rcv-ive plant, Dust cover coat, Cloud obscure sun, Judge sen- 
tence he, He climb tree. 

(h.) The complex predicate may be the simple predicate 
with two or more added words ; as, " He examined them 
critically y 

Here flie predicate examined receives two additions, them and cri'ieally. The com 
plex predicate consists, tlierefore, of the simple predicate and two added words. 

Here, as in the subject, two cases may arise ; the added 
words may belong directly to the predicate, or they may first 
be added to each other, forming a complex ohjective or a 
complex adverlial element^ and then be joined to the predi- 
cate, forming a complex predicate ; as, " He wrote elegant 
letter s^ " She walked very slowly ^ 

Case I. Added words joined directly to the predicate, 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the added words in the following examj)lesy and explain their 

effect : — 

(\.) ( Two ohjective elements.) Give me flowers. They lent him money. 
They made him king. I \>-rote him letters. She taught me gcogiaphy. 
He appohited John monitor.. They called him George. 

(2.) (Ohjective and adcerbini ehtnetits.) They planted seeds there. They 
raised corn abundantly. He attends lectures constantly; The master 
taught him skilfully. He r\o\or found it. He now cat:s,\nojt. TheBibls 
teaches truth impressively, lie utters subvocals distinctly. 

Fiy. the fo^loioing blanks with apjrropriate words : — 

, (3.) (Std)Ject and predicate irtintinfj.) The — skilfully. He 

r — — . beautifully. Napoleon triumphantly. Kos 

luth eloquently. The lady exquisitely. Th6 

tlock — — now. lie seldom . She often — — 
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(4.) {Sulijectand adverb wanting.) — caugti fish 
•old books . — — spent money . ■ struck William 

— — . — — . grftthered strawberries . cultivated trecf 

■ II mowed grass ■■ tended sheep ■ ■ 

dressed vines — — . — — sawed wood — — . — hunted deei 



Combine the following elements betioeen the commas, and tell what chamgm 
you must make :— 

(5.) (Elements not constructed.) Clergyman preach forcible sermon. 
Widely open gate porter the, Carriage coachman drive rapidly. Boy gun 
aarelessly handle. Poetry often wrote she. Hear occasionally music they, 
Carpenter saw suddenly break. 

Case IL Added words joined to each other ^ and tJien joined 
to the predicate — complex objective and complex adverbial 
dements. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the words which are added to each otJier, and explain their com^ 

titled effect upon the predicate : — 

(1.) (Adjective added to the object.) He lived a desolate life. They 
found agreeable companions. The merchant sold damaged goods. The 
sailor climbed the slippery mast. The vessel reached the desired haven. 
The islands yield dehcious spices. The lady wrought a beautiful divan. 
The teacher received a handsome present. 

{2.) (Possessive case and object.) She recognized Henry's voice. Helen 
read the Dairj-man's Daughter. The boy heeded his father's advice. He 
hurt his linger. She lent her scissors. They kept their work. We rented 
our house. I lost my knife. They felt Fortune's fro\\'n. 

(3.) (Object and noun in opposition.) They burned Huss the reformer. 
They executed Andre the spy. Thev read Chaucer the poet. They 
obeyed William the Conqueror. Hcroa beheaded John the Baptist. 

(4.) (An adverb added to an adccrb.) She hears very imperfectly. He 
performs more skilfully. They go too often. She sews very neatly. Ke 
managed most adroitly. 

Fill the following blanks with appropriate words : — 

(5.) (Object and adjective omitted.) He refused _^— .. Ho sough* 

~~ dr( 



He drove . The merchant kept 



The captain commanded . The clerk transcribed 



The legislature passed — . The committee appointed 



(6.) (Complex object and adverb wanting.) The lawyer argued 

. The physician healed .' The company insured 

The president Issued . He burned 



The shoemaker hammered . The carpenter planed 



D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

The subject and predicate of a sentence may both be 
modified at the same time, forming a complex subject and 
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a complex predicate ; as, " Refreshing showers soon revived 
tlie drooping plants. ' 

We may thus have a sentence consisting oi five parts or 
elements — a subject^ a predicate^ an adjective element^ an 
objective element^ and an adverbial element. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the Jive elements in the following sentences^ and tell whelAtf 

they are simple or complex : — 

The distmguished historian Xenophon skilfully conducted the dangerouf 
retreat. Leonidas, the brave Spartan hero, gallantly defended the narrow 
pass. Cornelia, the noble Roman matron, proudly called her sons her 

Iewels. Socrates, the Grecian philosopher, calmly drank the poisonous 
lemlock. 

Add to thefolloioing stibjects and predicates any elemetUs which will rendef 

them complex ; also construct entire sentences Tiavingjive elements : — 

The fire bums. The cloud obscured. The planets revolve. The sun 
attracts. The moon has. The mines yield. Tne Scriptures afibrd. 



SECTION n. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES — PHRASES — RELATIONS 

REPRESENTED. 

When the parts of a sentence are brought together with 
an intervening word to show a connection, the relation la 
said to be represented ; as, " The flag of the Union was 
floating in the breeze.^ 



19 



Here the relatiofi of Jloatinp to flaij (predicate relation) is represented by vfost thai 
of Union to^^ (adjective relation) Is represented by of; that of breeze to floating (ad- 
▼eii>ial relation) la represented by in 

The connective and word following it constitute an ele- 
ment or component part of the sentence ; as, " To steal 
(sub.) is base'*'* (pred.) Hence an element with its relation 
expressed is a phrase consisting, in its simplest state, of two 
words ; and in order to distinguish it from an element of the 
first class^ which consists of only one word, the relation be- 
ing implied, it is callec^ a phrase^ or element ot the te€oni 
elau. 
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Rem. — Whfn iOyfor^ or thM^ introduces the subject, it can haTe no ka- 
teceder t term on which to depend, since the subject is that on which all 
other parts depend. Hence it is scarcely correct to say that to, for^ ot 
iluU^ in such ij»es, shows a relation, although each is a relation- word ; as, 
*• To err is human." " For you to deceive is surprising." " ThaX yoa 
should deceive is surprising." 



A. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE NOT MODIFIED 

Here, again, the simplest possible sentence contains only 
two parts — a subject and a predicate. 

When the unmodified subject consists of two words, it must 
be the infinitive^ or first form of the verb, with " to " pre- 
fixed ; as, " To deceive is criminal." 

When the unmodified predicate consists of two parts, it is 
cc»ni posed of the copula (link or connective J and the attribute. 
The attribute may be either a participle, an adjective^ or a 
noun or pronoun in the nominative. 

In the predicate two classes of relations should be distin- 
guished, (1.) A predicate relation expressed by the copula 
or some copulative verb, (Rem. 5, p. 53,) and (2.) A rela 
tion of time and mode expressed either by the form of thn 
verb, or by some auxiliary ; as, ** We were successful." 
' We shall have written." 

NoTK. — Wlien the attribute is an adjective, a noun, or an active or passive parti 
eiple, the former relation ia shown by tlie copula, and the latter by the various iotVM 
of the copula ; as, ** He vaa active, has been active, may hoot been active," &c 



EXERCISES. 

PoifU out the subject and predicate in the foUowvng examples, and shot9 
which has a connective : — " 

I. Only one Connectivb. 

(1.) (Subject having a connective,) To love exalts. To exercise BtreDgt]^- 
ens. To walk invigorates. To forgive ennobles. 

(2.) (Attribtite having a connective -^participle,) The boat Js approach- 
ing. Ihe fruit was destroyed. The ceremony was performed. Theprunet 
were purchased. Her health is improving. Night is coming. Hoped 
were frustrated.^ Imagination was painting. Property was inherited 
Estates are entailed. Science is progressiDg. 

(3.'i (Attribute an acljeoHve.) Medicine ii nauseous. Coffee is fragran* 



n 
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Oranges are cl^lidous. Gaines are pleasant. Questions are hard. Heat 
is oppressive. Appearances are deceitful. Scholars are docile. Study is 
delightful. Geometry is di^cult. Teachers are faithfuL Mines aro 
-dark. 

(4.) (AUrihvtef a noun or pronoun.) Gold is a metal. It is I. Otho is 
a kinG:. He is the superintendent. You are my brother. Mary is hei 
cousin. He is our physician. The gentleman is a politician. Dickens it 
an author. It is she. He is a merchant. Ireland is an island. Aspin 
«vall is a city. Panama is an isthmus. 

(6.) {Copulative verbs y pa^e 53.) He seems inattentive. She was es- 
teemed a lady. General Pierce is elected president. He became poor, 
Thfi ore is called silver. I walk a queen. Aristides was called the Just. 
Pisistratus was called a tyrant. Moses was esteemed faithful. The prop- 
osition remains true. 

Give the mode and tense of the following predicates^ and ea^lain the us» 

of the auxiliaries, then change them to other modes and tenses ;— 

(6.) j^Simple relations of time atid mode.) They have written. He may 
come. Stop. You have returned. I went. She will play. They may 
attend. It will be. You can reply. I have heard. I study. You re- 
ceived. They might have kno-vvn. I have exercised. "We will promise 
If he had thought. It can be done. He expelled. You will record. 
He bade. We walked. You might have been riding. 

Point out the copula and attributey and give the mode and tense of the 

copula: — 

(7.) {Predicate relatioji, and relations of time and mode combined.) He 
may nave been sick. You have been rich. That may be true. The story 
is false. Knowledge is power. It would have been wise. He should have 
been rewarded. It >vill have been finished. The relation is sustained. 
You were angry. The truth must be acknowledged. The man was wick- 
ed. It must be the same. He is alive. She will have been esteemed 
good. ^ 

(8.) (Sui^'ect omitted.) Be active. Be industrious. Be a man. Become 
wise. Appear calm. Remain standing. Be kind. 

Fill thefoUounng blanks with appi'opriate words : — 

(9.) {Su^'ect wa7vti7ig.) is sitting. is a scholar. 

is delayed. are mended. was pleasant. ■ should be 

writing. was grateful. is freighted. has been neg- 
lected. is fululled. had been allowed. will be man- 
ufactured. may be lost. 

(10.) {Attribute wanting.) David was . Thou art . The 

vessel would have been . The cargo was . The port will be 

. The harbor is . The freight is . The machinery was 

. The lifeboat was . The passengers had been . The 

state rooms would have been . The wheelhouse was . Thf 

berths are . The waiters will be . 

(11.) {Copida wanting.) The wind boisterous. The rocks 

dangerous. The danger unheeded. The storm — terrible. Thi 

pumps leaking. The waves ■ mountain high. Hope — ~ 

abandoned. They clinging. Many de8nairinfl^ No od» 

left. All quiet. The sea peaceful. They -^ 

lest. Friends mourning. 



(12.) {Subject and attribute wanting.) might have been 

— was . is . could have been 

— muflt have oeen . — wort . wwt 

11 



i 
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kidered 



art -will be . will have been 

ivould have been regarded . might ha^e been coa 



II. Two CONNECTITBS. 



^13.) {SuXifeet an inJimHve.) To err is human. To foreiTO is divine. 
T ) lie is Tricked. To cheat is mean. To tattle is disgracenil To betray 
is infamous. 

(14.) (The last examples changed,) It\& human to err, &c. 

(15.) (Predicate an infinitive or preposition and noun.) His expectation 
is to ride. Her hope is to return. Her desire is to leave. The child is in 
good health. The pupil is without books. The lady is in sorrow. 

III. Thbeb Connectives. 

/16.) (Subject and j^edicate infinitives.) To pilfer is to steal. To love 
It to obey. To pray is to supplicate. To be good is to be happy. 

B. SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

The subject may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single element — a phrase. 

(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is a phrase. 

When the unmodified adjective element consists of two 
words, it 13 either an infinitive^ or a phrase composed of a 
preposition, (connective,) and its object. The object is either 
ix noun, pronoun, or participle in the objective. 

We have here, as in Section I., two cases : first, when both 
elements are added directly to the subject ; and second, when 
they are first added to each other, and then added to the sub- 
ject, forming a complex adjective element. 

If the basis or principal element is of the first class, the 
complex element is of the first class, whatever the additions 
to it may be. So, again, if the basis is of the second class, 
the entire complex element is of the second class. 

Bem. —When two elements are added together, three cases may occur 
ITie first, that is, the basis, or principal element, may have a connective, 
and the second mav have none ; the second may have a connective, anci 
the basis none ; both may have a connective ; as, ** The hope op ftreat 
WEALTH." ** William, Prince of Oraii^e.** " A collection of books q/ 
travels.** In the second example, *• William" is modified by a complex 
adjective element of the^r^^ class, because '* prince," the basis, is joined 
^0 ** Willjam " witLont a connective. la the first example, " hope " it 
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modified by a complex adjective element of the second class, because t#ie 
l^asis " of wealth *' has its connection represented by ** of." To this ia 
Rdde<l an element of the iirst claas, *' great." In the third example, both 
the basis and its dependent element arc of the second class. 

An clement is said to be transformed^ when it is changed 
from one form or class to another ; as, " The dews of the 
morning have passed away " = The morning dews have 
DOBsed away. 

EXERCISES. 

Poitd out the adjective element in tJiefoUotoing examples^ and exptam th§ 
tcmplcx subject : — 

I. Only one Added Element. 

(1 ) {One adjective element — a phrase.) Statues of marble were chis- 
elled. Works on history were consulted. Men of science have appeared. 
Days of fasting were appointed. Bouquets of flowers \<rere presented. 
Fields of grain vere wavmg. 

(2.) {Adjective eletnents of Exercise^[\S transfoirmed.) 'iA,zjh\& stataea 
were chiselled, ^ \. 



II. Two OK MoiiE Added Elements. 
Case I. Both elements addtd directly to the subject, 

(3.) {Ttooormore adjective elements of different classes.) The laws of 
England were established. The first settlers at Pljnnouth were called Puri- 
tans. The great bard of Avon sleeps. Huge waves of the ocean over- 
whelmed. Many men of distinction arose. 

(4.) {The adjective element of the hist exercise transform^.) The Eng^ 
lish laws were cstablishedi &c. 

In the following transform the adjective element of the first to an at^ectiv§ 

element oftlie second class : — 

(5.) {Adjective element transformed.) Brazen hinges were mades 
Hinges of brass were made. Solomon's temple was destroyed. A teacher*! 
meeting was held. The lecturer's voice was heard. The convent's gates 
closed. New year's day has passed. An hour's delay occurred. ITie 
shepherd's dog barks. The huntsman's horn resoimds. 

Add to the folloxoing 8xd>Jects an ac0ective element ofth£ second class t and 

then change it to one of the first : — 

(6.) {Adjective elemoit waiiting.) Men were appointed. The 

resemblance was striking. The office was closed. The fate 

■ was unknown. Men will be rewarded. Gems were 

found. The voice was heard. The truth was oorroborhted, 

Th< size was great. The morals improved. 
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Case II. Added elements joined to each other — complex 

adjective elements. 

Point out the complex a^/ective element in the following ^ and deseribi 

(7.) (Basis or principal element of the jirst class — added element of tht 
9econd.) Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, was imprisoned. An army, 
confident of success, is invincible. Peter, moved by the Spirit, became 
fearless. The duke, the general of the .•illicd arniy, was distinguished. 
Hortense, the daughter of Josephine, was beautifuL The maiden, the 
beauty of the village, was chosen. George, the elder of the brothers, won 
the prize. 

(8. ) ( Principal element of the second — added one of the first, ) A disease 
of great malignity prevailed. A king of great distinction succeeded. The 
father of the lost prince never smiled. The man of many sorrows lived. 
The wind of the winter night moaned. The sufferings of the beautiful 
child were ended. The grave of little Nelly was visited. Flowers of 
many hues were described. 

(9.) {Both elements of the second class.) Jewels of gold from California 
were made. An observation of the sun m the meridian was taken. The 
brother of Richard I. of England reigned. A king of the house of Bnms- 
wick was insane. A jailor of , the dauphin of France was named Simon. 
The friend of the son of the king was pardoned. 

(10.) FUl the follotcinn blanks with the apjyropriate complex elements :— 
The genius — — ^ demands it. The diamonds spar- 
kle. The treasures were seized. The jealousy 

was annoying. The parents were unknown. The bells ■ 

were chiming. The analysis was perspicuous. The 

grass is mown. 



C. PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

The predicate may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single phrase, (preposition and object.) 

(2.) By twro or more elements, one of which is a phrase. 

The simple objective or adverbial element when a phrase 
is either an infinitive^ or is composed of a preposition and its 
ohject. 

We have here, as in Section I., two cases : first, when 
both elements are added directly to the predicate ; and second 
when they are first added to each other, and then added to 
the predicate, formi\ig a complex objective^ or a complex ad 
verhial element. 
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EXERCISES. 

Point out ihe complex predicate in the following examples, and explam 
the effect of the tiddea elements : — 

I. Oin:.Y ONB Added Elembnt. 

i^l.) (Obfective element,* direct.) He hoped to sacceed. She desired to 
wnte. They mshed to do right. He seeks to excel. You are expected 
to attend. I am trying to learn. She means to obey. I hope to travel. 
The watch needs to be repaired. They like to travel She wills to do it. 
The book deserves to be read. The man ought to be imprisoned. 

(2.) ( Objective element, indirect.) I spoke to him. We heard of his suc- 
cess. They gave it to the church. Speak to him. 1 hey know of the 
Tpportunity. 

{S.) {Adverbial element — place.) She came to the party. The plums fell 
from the tree. The ball lay on the hearth. Anna sat in the carriage. His 
thoughts were concentrated on the subject. The letter was found in the 
post office. The express will come from New York. The cucumbers are 
abundant on the vines. 

(4.) {Adverbial element — time.) In the morning it flourisheth. I shall 
go in the evening. It will be finished in a fortnight. Csesar fought on 
the next day. The book will be finished in four weeks. Come on 
Tuesday. 

(5.) {Adverbial clement — cause. ) She cried from fear. We remained to 
hear the report. The man suffered from poverty. The children were 
speechless from delight. Christ was betrayed for money. The party were 
travelling for pleasure. The martyrs suffered for Christ's sake. 

{6.) {Adverbial element — manner.) The dove flew with rapidity. The 
messenger came in haste. He writes wTth accuracy. The world was made 
by him. James walked with his sister. The Greeks succeeded by strata- 
gem. Milk is ^ood for children. She was diffident to excess. Emily 
was delighted with her present. 



II. Two OR More Added ElembnTij. 
Case 1. Both elements added^irectly to the predicate* 

(7.) {Ttoo direct objects, mie first and one second class.) He urged hira 
to go. He sought friends to help him. The doves besought the hawk to 
defend them. Martha invited Emilv to visit her. I saw the rain [to] falL 
He bade me tell you. Let us sit. They made the man labor. 

(8.) {Direct phfect, first class, indirect second.) George gave a book to 
me. Charles told him of his father's death. He begged a favor of me. 
Mary brought a present to me. He taught writing to me. Send the 
Ivacelet to me. You may throw the ball to me. You promised a reward 
to the best scholar. They played games for us. I lent a book to father. 

Note. — Let the pupil rewrite these examples, and place the indirect object first, 
tnd dispense with tiie preposition, thus : " I lent fattier a book.'- 

(9. ) ( Objective of the first, adverbial of the second class. ) We heiird their 
■ongs in the grove. TiV'e left our home in the morning. You wrote the 



« See Rule Vm — Rem. 1. 
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letter to hasten hii coming. They ieamed to sing in theii childhood. W« 
gathered the vrild flowers in the meadow. He made tho effort for their 
good. He taught the Bible class with great earnestness. 

FtU thefottomng blanks with appropriate adverbial elemettU oftimefplace^ 

emuey or manner : — 

(10.) {Adverbial elemeiU waJititwA The kangaroo liyes . Atrcatv 

of peace was concluded . The consul resides . Thev wished 

t^>go . The cars wiU arrive . The visit was anticipatea—-. 

My dear Mend came . ComwalUs surrendered . He man- 

agfcd . Past events were recalled . The young lady was ad- 

imred I have been here . The work must be completed 

■ . We were sitting . The horse ran . 



Case II. The elements added to each other, 

(11.) {Objective first class, a^eqtive second.) I found masses of rock. 
They made a fire of coals. They elected a professor of history. She threw 
the apple of discord. They asked the son of Priam. He awarded the prize 
of beauty. He tended the flocks of sheep. He admired the beauty of 
Helen. 

(12.) {Indirect objective second, a^ective second.) The book was given to 
the chairman of the committee. He wrote to the friend of his sister. He 
sought for the truth of the report. The arrangement was made for the 
child of my brother. 

(13.j {Infinitive and adverbial, first or second.) He desires to write elegant- 
ly. They attempted to remain at home. He seems to sleep quietly. Chil- 
dren love to change constantly. We hope to see clearly. I hope to write 
with great diligence. I wish to return in two years. We strive always to 
excel. He loves to rise with the €(krly dawn. 

(14.) {Adverbial second, adjective first,) The bear came from a dense for 
est. The child returned after a long absence. The governor departed for hia 
southern tour. The experiments were made in a mysterious manner. The^ 
room was filled with the sweet perfume. He departed in the early morn-* 
ing. The fruit must be gathered before next week. 

( 15.) {Adverbial second, a^'ective second.) Moses stood on the summit of 
Pisgah. The city was situated at the head of the bay. We left on the 
morning of the new year. The £ible was translated by men of learning. 
Napoleon was banished to the Island of St. Helena. Wc sailed around ttm 
Island of Juan Fernandez. I stood on the steps of the Capitol. 

Construct sentences of your cvm illustrating any of the above elements,* 



D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

A sentence may contain a subject and a predicate, each 
modified in any of the above ways. 



• ^6 teacher sboold multiply and vary these exercises according to the wanti o< 
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EXERCISES. 

Point out the suiject and predicate ^ andpohitoiUthe various modijicaiiom 

in thefoUounng : — 

The news of his death filled his mother's heart with sorrow. To be- 
come an admiral was Nelson's noble resolution in his childhood. It is the 
work of a lifetime to become truly good. The children of my brother have 
come to yisit me. The son of the king succeeded to the throne. The 
authorship of the book has never been ascertained with certainty. 

Add elements to the folloUnng subjects and predicates, ^o as to illitstrats 

any of the foregoing cases : — 

The watch was given . He attempts . She manages . 

William brought . Lucy sought . The pigeon flew , 

He remained . We spoke . Mary came'— — — . Grass grows 

■ Come . Robert seems . They love . The 

three women . Peter denied . John learned . Thou 

gavest . Ruth was . The storm caused . 

The church has been built . Mjr sister came , 

The news was received . Tiie minister has gone , 

The time is coming . 



SECTION in. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES — CLAUSES — RELA- 
TIONS REPRESENTED. 

The propositions which unite to form a sentence are called 
Its clauses; as, "The wicked flee — when no man pur- 
sueth ; but the righteous are bold — as a lion [is.] '' 

A proposition standing alone, or not afl^ected by a connec- 
tive, is a single sentence, '* Vice degrades." 

A proposition under the influence of a subordinate con- 
nective is called a subordinate or dependent proposition oi 
clause ; as, " When spring comes^ the flowers will bloom." 



Here, *' tohen spring comes " is a subordinate proposition. The subordinate connec- 
tive token changes the simple sentence ** spring comes " to a mere element of tlie 
«>ther proposition to which it is joined. And as it is made to take the place of an ad 
verb of time, it is called an adverbial proposition. 

The proposition on which the subordinate one depends is 
called the principal proposition or clause ; as ** When spring 
comes, the flowers will hloom^ 

An entire sentence, consisting of a nrincipal and a 
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Biibordinate clause, is colled a complex sentence , as, ^* I will 
remain until you return." 

The dependent proposition, consisting of the connective 
and the subject and predicate following it, constitutes an cle- 
ment or component part of the complex sentence. It is 
called an element of the tJiird class, to distinguish it frcra 
those of the other two classes. 

When the subordinate clause takes the place of a noun, 
H is called a substantive clause ; when it taltes the place ot 
an adjective, it is called an adjective clause ; when it takes 
the place of an adverb, it is called an adverbial clause. 



^t 



A. SENTENCES HAVING A SUBJECT AND PREDI- 
CATE ONLY. 

A sentence may have for its subject, or for the attribute 
In the predicate, a dependent proposition ; as, " That the 
earth revolves on its axis has been proved." " My hope 7s, 
that you will recover your lo^fej,' 



EXERCISES. 

(1.) {The wbject a substantive clattse.) That you have wronged me 
doth appear. Who wrote Junius's letters is uncertain. Why he left the 
citv is a mystery. \Vlien the assercbly will lise is unknown. Where the 
villain has gone has been ascerta med. How shall we escape ? is the 
question. 

(2.) {The attr^ttte a substantive clause.) My desire is, that you may 
succeed. His pretence was, that the stonn of the preceding evening pre 
Tented his attendance. Our hope is, that no such results will follow. 
Your belief is, that the enemy has crossed the mountain. >JMy determina- 
tion is, that you shaU attend school in the country. ^s. 

Fill the blanks xoith appropriate clauses in the following : — 

(3.) (^Subject wanting.) is apparent. cannot be denied. 

— ; — is desirable. ^ is deplorable. is determined. ifi 

believed. is amusing. is undcsiriiblc. is unac- 
countable. 

« 

Note. -— Let the learner change these examples ond those in ExcTcise 
(1.) by using " it " as an introductory word to the sentence, phcing the 
subject after the predicate thus : " It doth appear that you have wronged 
ttie." 



/ > 1 
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(4.) (AitrilMte wanting.) My determination is . His decision 

was . Her complaint was . Our hope is . Their ex • 

pectation is . The remark was . The suggestion is 

B. Sf3tlSm& MODIFIED. 

The subject may be modified, — , , y / 

(1.) By a single subordinate clause. ; 

(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is a clause. 

We have here, as before, — 

Case I. Where loth elements are added directly to the. 

subject. 

Case II. Wliere the elements are added together .^ and then 
added to the subject^ forming a complex adjective element. 

Rev. — When two or more elements are added together, a variety (^ 
cases may occur. The basis may be a single word ; this may be modified 
by a phrase ; this again by a clause ; as, " The pear, fruit from a tree 
which he had grafted, was found most delicious." Some seven or eight 
other combinations may take place. These can easily be formed by chan- 
ging the order of the elements./ 



EXERCISES. 
I. Only one Added Element. 

Point out the adjective clauses in thefolU»oing examples : — 

(1.) {Added element, an adjective clause.) Evils which cannot be cured, 
must be endured. Rays which fall perpendicularly upon the earth, are 
called vertical. Lines which are drawn parallel to each other, will never 
meet. Money which is easily acquired i8» for the most part, easily spent. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash. Whatever is, is right. Whoever sins, 
must sufier. 

Transform the adjective clauses in the above ex^cises. 

(2.) {Adjective element transformed.) Incurable evils must be endured. 
Kaysfallinfff <&c. 



II. Two OR More Added Elements. 
Case I. Added elements joined directly to the subject, 

(3.) {Adjective, and adjective claiise.) Tliat lesson which caused him st 
much trouole, has since been mastered. The missing vessel, which he 
looked for so anxiously, has at last arrived, 'i'he unn-earied pains which 
16 took to accomplish 1 is plans, injured their success. The oistaut luid 
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which he discoTcred, was rich in mineral wealth. The hright sun, which 
roretells warmer weather, coiiies nearer to us in his course. The parlor 
tire, which burns so brightly, gives a cheerful light. 

Transform the above adjective clauses, 

(4 ) {Adjecfiie clattse transfirnicd.) That troublcsonif lesson has since 
bten mastered, &c. 

Cotivert thefollovnng a^cctive elemeixts in Italics into clauses : — 

(5.) {Adjective elenient transformed.) Trees groxoing at the foot of th^ 
mountain are taller than those on the summit. A persevering man will 
overcome obstacles. The promised rewards shall be given. A discofitent^ 
td man cannot be happy. The qreai globe is only a planet. Milton, th« 
wct^ was blind. The house q/" my father stands near the road. My 
hrot/ier's dog was killed. Honorable men presided. 

Fill the blanks in thefollovnng examples with adjective clauses :— 

(fi.) {Adjective clause toantinp.) The journey was delightful. The 

opmion seems to prevail. The reason has never been satis- 
factorily given. The man desires to please. Cicero was put 

to death. Socrates was a great philosopher. The scholai ^— 

should be commended. The pride is contemptible. A man 

will be rewarded. The tabernacle — contained the ark. 



Case U. Added elements joined to each other — complex 

adjective element. 

Point out the complex adjective elemetit in the foUowing examples ^ and 

explain its parts : — 

(7.) ( The basis a7i demerit of the first class.) Thucydides, living when 
Pericles did, wrote a history of that splendid era. Peter the Hermit, who 
preached the first crusade, was a native of Amiens, in Frjince. The phy- 
sician, knowing that his advice was needed, hastened to visit his patient. 
The agent, suspicious that all Was not right, examined the matter closely. 

(8. ) ( The basis an element of the second. ) The reply of the queen who came 
to prove the >visdom of Solomon was, that the half had not been told her. 
A desire to dwell where her mother-in-law dwelt induced Ruth to follow 
.Naomi. The hone of Esther, who was the beautiful queen of Ahasucnis, 
was to save the Jewish nation. The mother of Samuel, who was devoted 
to the service of the Lord, brought liim each year a little coat. The dreams 
of Joseph, who was the favorite son of Jacob, were the occasion of much 
Ul will. 

(9.) {One of the firsts one of the second^ and one of the third.) The bird, 
sillying on the tree which stands in the garden, fills the air Avith its melody. 
The boy, eager to stand where he could ^xitness the show, fell from the roof. 
'I he plan, changed in the manner which we have described, was unsatisfac- 
tory to the architect. The friend, coming at a time which was unexpected, 
was cordially received. 

(10.) {Ttco cf the third.) The stream which flows from the mountain 
range that bounds the valley on the east, takes its name from an early 
custom of the inhabitants. -Slneas, who resided in Troy until it was de- 
stroyed by the Greeks, is said to have sailed to Italy. The ten command- 
ments, which were given to Moses when he was upon the mount, wert 
written on tables of stone. Cecrops, who founded Athens, to which after- 
wards Solon gave laws, is said to h we been an Egyptian. 
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C. PREDICATE MODIFIED. 
The predicate may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single element of the third class. 

(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is of the third cJasa. 

We hare here, as before, — 

Cabe I. Where both elements are added directly lo tki 

predicate. 

Case II. Wliere they are added together^ and then added 

to the predicate, 

EXERCISES. 

I. Only one Added Element. 

Point out the complex predicate in the following examples, and explain th§ 

effect of the added ctatise : — 

(1.) {Sttbsta^ttive claitse— objective.) "Will you tell why you are sad? 
He inouired, " "Who knocks at the door ? " Do you know that you have 
injured youMriend ? I thought that he was sincere. Many suppose that 
the planets are inhabited. He showed me wherein I had done wrong. 

FiU the follotoing blanks with substantive clauses in the objective : — 

(2.) {Objective clause wanting.) He heard . The insane imap;ine 

. VVho said — ■ ? You may explain . The Stoics believe 

The ancients believed . I forgot . I vdsh 



He announced . The good ask . The farmer declared . 

Transform the follotoing words in Italics into objective clauses :— 

(3.) (Object transformed.) I do not remember the time of the lecture. 
Show the manner of its opei'ation. ^Vill you tell the object of this meeting i 
We asked him to stay. The ancients believed the earth to be a vast plum. 
He anticipated a pleasant evening. Did vou hear of his success f The 
general commanded the army to be in readiness. 

Thus, I do not remember when the lecture will take place, 

(4.) {Adverbial clause — place.) Where your treasure is, there will youi 
heart be ^o. "Where thou eoest, I will go. Whither I go, ye caiino* 
come. As lar as the cast is from the west, so far hath he removed oiu 
transgressions from us. They were sitting whore the branches of a spread 
log c^ protected them from the burning rays of the noonday sun. 

Fill the following blanks with adverbial clauses denoting place :— 

(5.) {Adverbial clause wanting.) , 'tis haunted, holy ground. I 

travelled . , there is no transgression. nothing can b« 

magnanimous. The soldier stopped . I will go . We moat 

follow . He sank to repose . 
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v6.) {Adverbial clausi^time.) We talked earnestly, as we were walking 
together. WTiile I was musing, tho fire burned. VVhen two lines cross 
ea.ch other, the opposite angles are equal. The truth of the theorem will 
be acknowledged when you uave proved it. I will write until he returns. 
I was sad wlien I thought of the changes that must come. "Whilst 1 liTe, 
I will bless thy name. 

Fill the following blanks with clauses denoting time ;•— 

(7.) {Adverbial clause waniii^.) You may go . We should assist 

the poor . He wO return . I understood as a child % 

She sits . I was pained . The company separated b 

Supper was ready——. They rejoiced — — . 

(8. ) (Adverbial clause — cause.) Te shall not see me, because I go unto 
my Fattier. You should honor your parents, for this is the command of 
God. Cultivate agreeable manners, smce these make you attractive. If 
vou will read the report, you can judge for yourself. Should he stay 
late, I shall regret it. I have brought the work, that you may see it. I 
went myself, that I might ascertain the truth We should take exercise, 
that we may be healthy. Though it was cold, the walk was pleasant. 
Though he was rich, yet for our sakcs he became poor. I loye him, not- 
withstanding he is in error. 

Fill the following blanks with clauses deviating cause ;— 

" (^.) {Adverbial clause wanting.) The children sing . Many men 

hvcidly . He is a useful man . Take heed . "We have 

no other means . Water will become ice . The plants wiH 

not grow . I will cut down this tree . Love your enemies 

. I shall stay at home . I shall see him . Will yoo 

answer my letter ? How old would he have been ? 

« 

Note. — It will be well for tbe teacher to give adverbial clauses of different kinds 
and require tlie pupil to write, or give orally, a suitable principal clause, thus : Give 
a suitable princl))al clause for the following: "When the storm has subsided.* 
" IVc shall Uave token ^** Sec 

riO.J {Adverbial clause — manner.) The traveller was so weary that he 
fell asleep. Speak as you think. You may do as you said you should. 
Mary is as old as her cousin. The rose is more beautiful than the thistle. 
Happiness is more equally divided than some suppose. The more pru- 
dent one is, the more cautious he is. Can you describe the scene, as she 
can ? Our lesson is the same as we had yesterday. 

Fill the following blanks : — 

(11.) {Adverbial clause wanting.) As a man thinketh . Will 

you be so good ? The pupil wrote the copy just as . Make 

the mark just as . The hour seemed so long . It is so cold 

. I am so lonely . This apple is la^er . The stream 

is as deep . The more I read it . 



II. Two OR More Added Elements. 
Case I. Added elements joined directly to the predicate. 

(12.) {Objective elementy third class^ adverbial first or second.) He was 
soon convinced that the supposed object was an optical illusion.v I at first 
believed that all these obj jcts cxistea within me. During this moment of 
darkness, I imag nod that I had lost the greatest p:u-t of my being. By 
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this isercise, I soon learned that the faculty of feeling was expanded oyer 
every part of my frame. 

(13.) (Adverbial element f third class , objective element f^rst class,) The 
nhepherd gave the alarm "when he discovered the approach of the wolf. 
He closed his career before he had completed his thirty-sixth year. I have 
broa^ht a passage that you may explam it. He visited the springo that 
he might improve his health. He would pull a mote out of his brother's 
eye, wnile he has a beam in his own. Place the package where it will nut 
TO injured. 

(14.) {TxDO adverbial elements f third class.) Although it was verj' meon- 
▼enient, he came to see me when he was requested to come. Ai he passed 
en he felt his strength diminish from day to day, though his sufleriiig% 
were by no means severe. Had he reformed, I would have assisted nim, 
as I encouraged him to hope. If he can arrange his affairs, he will sail for 
Europe when the next steamer leaves. 

(15.) {Ttoo elements g^ the third class, one objective f one adverbial.) If 
such he the character of the youthful mind, am I to ask you what must 
be the appearances of riper years ? When the farmer came do^vn to break 
fast that morning, he declared that his watch had gained half an hour in 
the night. Although he had labored diligently, he found that his e£fort8 
were unavailing. 



Case II. Added elements joined to each other — complex 
ohjective and complex adverbial elements. 

NoTB. — A word or phrase may first be ad(led to the predicate, and a clause may be 
added to either of these, or the clause may be added directly to the predicate, and a 
word or phrase may be added to that. But it is generally best to regard a modified 
proposition as a simple eleonent, unless one of the modi fyi^ig elements is itself a prop' 
position. Thus, in the following sentence, the clause in Italics may be regarded as 
simple : ** We knew that the heavy stormrrmst do mudi damaffe to the harvest." But in 
the following the clause in Italics is complex : " We are persuaded that the work tot/I 
4dv(aice as soon aa all obstacles shall have been removed." 

Point out the complex predicate, and tell to which class it belongs. 

{16.) {Complex objective elemejiti basis first.) I soon perceived the fact 
that tne study of geometry strengthened my reasoning powers, so that I 
could more readily trace relations of cause and effect. I experienced a pleas- 
ure which I cannot describe. You cannot understand the view which I take 
of the subject. They improved the opportunities which they enjoyed. 
Celsius invented the centigrade thermometer, which is considered the beat 
by scientific men. 

(17.) {Complex adverbial element, basis second.) He was saved by 
ropes which were thrown from the ship. The bard dwelt on those hign 
lands which overlook the sea. Temptation comes at the time in which w$ 
are least prepared to meet it. He came for a purpose which w'Jl be satis- 
foctoiily explained. 

Construct examples ofyoxir own, illustrating atvy of the previous elemtnin, 
vnd take subjects from history or g wgraphy. 

12 
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D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODEfc^IED 

Tlic subject and predicate may both be modiiied by sub 
ordinate clauses. 

. EXERCISES. 

Point <nti the subordinate dames in the following examplesy and tell whai 
they modify : — 

The views which we have now unfolded show that a vigorous action of the 
mind is dependent upon a healthful condition of the physical functions. 
The letter which she expected came, as she had anticipated. A report 
that the enemy had capitulated was circulated before the embankments 
were completed. 

Add sttbordinate clauses to the subject and predicate of each of tlie follcxc- 

xng sentences : — • 

He must believe . Many were joumaying 

The reason was so unsatisfactory . Oranges are foninl 

. The wicked will be punished . The pretensions 

con\'inced us . The wind causes . The ques 

tion was so answered . They shall receive 

He will learn — '■ — . Oxygen '— is the agent . 

Construct sentences containing either substatitivey adjective^ or adverbial 
clauses. Say something about domestic affairs — something about the growth 
of jioxoers — something about the cultivation of silk — something about geog- 
raphy — relate some incident in tJie life of Washington^ Fran/din^ Ricliard 
/., Queen Elizabeth^ or urrite about any otJier subject which your teacher shaU 
mention. 



SECTION IV. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES — SIMILAR PARTS COM 

BINED. 

NoTK. — In the foregoing sections the parts of a sentence are united — an adjectife, a 
Voih, or a noun to a noun ; a noun or pronoun to a verli or adjective ; an adverb to a verb, 
in adjective, or an adverl» ; and tlie relations in Sections I J. and I If. are rc|)reseuvd hy 
connectives, while in Section I. the same relations are unrepresented, heiiic indicated 
either by the position or altered form of the element itself. The parts nni'eil are. fot 
Die most part, different parts of speech — difTerent in the functions which they perf«»mi , 
diifereut in the rank whicli they hold, one being principal, and the other .^ulxirdinate 
to it ; and often different i>i form or clas.**, one being a single woni, another n [dira^e oi 
clause. Bui it open ha|ipens thai we wish to unite two elements which sliall be th« 
same part of speech, which shall stand in the same relation to some other element) 
which shall be of the same form or class, and perform the same nnuf.ons. Such cle 
men s are united by a peculiar class of conJ!inrtion<, called CuiSrlinate Couj)i',ictions^ 
[^ee O injunctions, p. 104,) because Uiey join pariis coordinate witli each other. 

Instead of parts, one of which depends upon and modifies 
auother, we may u'lite two or more similar elements, by 
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placing them in the same relations to some other element 
ns, " Peter and John went up to the temple." 

Here Peter and John are both nouns, both used as subject, and both in tlie same !»• 
lation to the predicate, and in respect to eacli other they are placed in a relation of 
perfect equality, lience tliey are cvdrdiitutey that Ls, in Uie same rank. 

Two cases may occur — 

(1.) The coordinate parts may be cither of the five elements of a sen- 
tence, the combination being called a coftijxyimd elenieiU ; as, ** She readf 
and writes." 

(2.) The coordinate parts may be entire propositions, the combination 
being a compound setUeiice ; as, " Exalt her, and she shall promote the«." 



Case I. Coordinate elements. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the compound elements in the following examples ^ and Jill the 

blanks wherever elements are loanting : — 

(1.) {Compound stdjectf Jirst class.) Exercise and temperance strengthen 
the constitution. Virtue and vice form a stronp: contrast to each other. 
Jolm and James reside at home this summer. The rocks and hills of New 
England Nvill remain till the last conflagration. And the cliief priests and 
Bcribes stood and Tehemently accused him. 

^ (2.) (Compound subject f second class.) To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion. To soothe thy sickness, and to watch thy health, shall be my pleasure. 
To toil for, and yet to lose, the reward of virtue, is the hard lot of man. Tc 
deprive me of lioerty, to torture me, or to imprison me, is not your right. 
To live temperately, to avoid excitement, ana to take alternate exercise 
and rest, are essential to health. 

(3.) ( Compotind subjecty third class.) That their poetry is almost uniform' 
ly mournful, and that their views of nature were dark and dreary, will be 
allowed by all who admit the authenticity of Ossian. 'Why we are thus de- 
tained, or why we receive no intelligence from home, is mysterious. "Where 
he will obtain the means, and how he >vill be relieved from the pressure, ii 
extremely uncertain. 

(4.) {One component pari wanting.) Wit and are capti 

rating. Eloquence and are gifts of nature. Love and min- 
gled in the regard of Hclon's eye. Why , or why , interests 

me very much. That the book will be successful, and that , ■will be 

ahown by its extensive circulation. 

(5.) (Compound predicatCy relation not expressed.) And the king went 
op to the chamber over the gate, and wept. No fascinated throng weep, 
and molt, and tremble at his eloquence. Approach, and behold, while I lift 
from his sepulchre its covering. 

(8.) {Comjxnind predicate y relation expressed.) The present life is net 
wholly prosaic,* precise, tame, and finite. This is perce, and the true* 

• In co)5rduiate constructions, the connective, or any rommrn part, » omitted a(lN 
Umi first element (See EnipsiR,p. 19^.) 
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iftappiness of man. He is willing to risk his life in its defence, and is con- 
•cious that he gains protection \vhile he gives it. » can be contented and 
fully happy in rtie good which I possess. 

(7.) ( Compound predicate, tMrd class.) My proposition is, that yonr son 
sh^ be sent to college, that you shall go abroad, and that the house shall 
be closed during your absence. His direction was, that the patient should 
take a great deal of exercise, that his diet should be Terv carefully attend- 
ed to, and that every thing of an exciting nature should be avoided. His 
answer was, that he approVed the plan of the measure, and that he was 
confident of its success. 

(8.) {A^ective element^ compotmd,Jirst class.) The middle, the fa^est. 
and the most conspicuous places in cities are chosen for the erection of 
statues and monuments. Wise and good men are frequently unsuccessful. 
A bright and glorious prospect is opened by Christiani^. Lord Com 
wallis, the English peer and general, surrendered at the battle of Yck- 
town. 

(9.) (Adjective element^ compound^ second^) The parting of Hector and 
Andromacne is beautifully described by Homer. The reign of William 
and Mary commenced mth the glorious revolution of 1638. The tops of 
Olympus and Parnassus reached above the clouds. The grating of th^ 
old-fashioned bars and bolts was answered by the clash of chains. 

(10.) (Adjective element, compound^ third.) A cottage which is shaded with 
trees, and which is situated far from the noise and oustle of the city, is a 
very pleasant retreat. That faith which is one, which renews and justi- 
fies all who possess it, which confessions and formularies can never ade- 
quately express, is the property of all alike. The baron, who knows our 
manners, and lives near our country, will apprise you of the time and 
means to be their protector. 

(11.) (Adjective element wanting.) A and — behavior 

makes a person contemptible. Her and hands helped to bar 

the door against want. Every or — ^ tnought is 

a violation of our obligation to our Maker. A and influence 

breathes around the dwellings of the dead. The artist who , and 

, is coming to reside in the city. 

(12.) (Compound objective eleTnentf ^rst class.) And he said. Behold my 
mother and my brethren. I examined its form and its color. I note Im 
dress, the sound of his voice, and the turn of his countenance. Pope wrote 
the Messiah, and the Essay on Criticism. 

(13.) ( Compound objective ele?nentf second.) It teaches us tc be thankful 
for all favors received, to love each other, and to be united. He chooses 
to die, and to redeem his friend. She is led to engage in calmer pursuits, 
and seek for gentler employment. 

ri4.) (Comppund obfeciive element, third.) He heard that his. wife had 
fallen a lingering sacrifice to peniury and sorrow ; that his children were 
gone to seek their fortunes in distant or unknown climes ; and tiiat the 
grave contained his nearest and most valuable friends. He foimd that 
erery thing was changed, that strangers inhabited the home cf his child- 
hood, and that he was alone in the world. I know that the eye of the 
public is upon me, and that I shall be held responsible for every act. 

(15.) ( One objective element wanting.) I have neither wit, nor , nor 

It gave him the manners and of the most perfect gentle- 



* ttan. The warm sunny days will cause the grass to grow, and — — . He 
ound that the lecture was postponed, and . 

(16.) (Adverbial eUment, compound.) How bright and goodly shines the 
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Aoon ! When and where he lived, I cannot tell yon. The voice of the 
preacher grew fainter and fainter. 

(17.) {Compound adverbial element^ second.) With tremV.i:.g limbs and 
faltering steps, he departed from his mansion of sorrow. I have spent my 
days, in darkness and en-or. I see new meaning, every honr, in his arch eye 
and speaking face. With surprise and joy, she espied a monk support- 
ing Marmion's head. 

(18.) {Compound adverbial elementf third.) When a few more friendl 
have left, a few more hopes deceived, and a few more changes mocked U8, 
we shall be brought to the grave, and shall remain in the tomb. He taket 
us from earth that he may lead us to heaven, that he may refine our nature 
from all its principles of corruption, that lie may share ^vith us his own 
immortality, that he may admit us to his everlasting habitation, and that 
he may crown us with his eternity. 

(19.) {One adverbial eleme)it wanting.) She studied diligently and . 

The great Scipio treated his captives with magnanimity and . How- 

ird spent his life in relieving the distressed, , and . Every 

ane rejoices when spring comes, , and . She wiU return be- 
fore we expect her, and . 

(20.) {Elements both complex and compound.) To carry on with effect 
an expensive war, and yet be frugal of the public money ; to oblige those 
to scrs-e whom it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, 
I complicated variety of operations ; to concert measures at home, answer- 
able to the state of things abroad ; and to gain every valuable ena m 
Mpite of opposition from the envious and disaffected, — this is more difficult 
tnan is generally thought. 



Case II. Coordinate clauses. 

(21.; {Copulative clauses.) I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat. 
Green is the most refreshing color to the eye ; hence Providence has made 
Jt the common dress of nature. It is sown a natiu-al body, it is raised a 
(jpiritual body. Not only am I instructed by this exercise, but I am also 
invigorated. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. We 
shall feel the same revolution of seasons, and the same sun and moon will 
guide the course of our year. You know I love a country life, and here 
we have it in perfection. Submission and obedience are the lessons of her 
life, and peace and happiness her reward. 

(22.) {Adversative clauses.) She took them, but she could not tear them 
from me. The man was communicative enough, but nolliing was distinct 
in his mind. We must not expect that our roses will grow without thorns ; 
but then they are useful and instructive thorns, which, by pricking the 
fingers of the too hasty plucker, teach future caution. The tunes are ex- 
tremely gay and lively, yet they have something in them wonderfully 
Boft.^ I behove there are few heads capable of making Sir Isaac Newton's 
calculations, but the result of them is not difficult to be understood by a 
moderate capacity. 

(23 ) {AUemative clauses.) Never utter any profane speeches, nor make 
a jest of any Scripture expressions. Learn your lesson, otherwise you must 
Jose your rank. I neither learned wisdom, nor have I a knowledge of the 
holy. Either he will hate the one, and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. Neither hath this mtin sinned, 
cor his parents. 

<'24.) {Compound sentences vnth complex members.) When he rose ererj 

12 • 
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sound Tiau huslujd, and when ho spoke cTery eye was fixed upon him. If 
the means were w themselves baa, you would not say that the end justi- 
fied them ; or if the means were p:ooa, you would not sf.y that they justifi^ 
aU the results which-mjght How from their use. You take my house, when 
"ou do take the prop that doth sustain my house ; you take my life, when 
you do take the means whereby I live. Employ thy time well, if thou 
meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, tluow 
not away an hour. If you would hare your business done, go ; if not, 
•end. 



ELEMENTS. 

NoTK. — A careful examination of the preceding sections, with a proper attention t» 
each construction, will prepare the learner for the distinctions here to be made. Eadi 
deHnUiou should be verihed by a reference to the section and exercise which illus- 
tratee it. 

An element is an expression which represents an idea 
and its relation ; as, " He walked in the gar- 
den." 

Rem. — An element of a sentence is either the subject or predicate, or 
some vzxt immediately connected with one of these. Every remote ele- 
mer V, that is, one not immediately connected with the subject or predicate, 
is to be regarded as a component part of a complex element of the 

sentence ; as, " He walked m the garden of the prince" Here, 

of the prince is a remote element, dependent immediately on garden^ 
and is a component part of the complex element, in the garden of the 
prince. 

CLASSES OF ELEMENTS. 

Elements may take three different /orww, called \hefirsty 
second, and third classes. 

(1.) When the relation and idea are both represented by one word, with- 
out a connective, we have an element of the first class; as, " John — 
vsrites.'* 

(2.) When the relation is expressed by one word, and the idea by anoth- 
er, forming a phrase consisting of a preposition and its object, or an infini- 
tive, we have an element of the second class ; as, " Jolm lives in 

hopeP *' He desires to improve^* 

(5.) When the relation is represented by one word, and the idea or 
thought by a proposition, forming a clause consisting of a connective, a - 
subject, and a predicate, we have an element of the third class; as, "I 
know — that he told me the truth.*' 



EXERCISES. 

Poittt oxit the elements in the following sentences^ and tell to what elan 

they belong : — 

On a sunny bank buttercups are bright. The trees are leafless. Thf 
cathering darkness of ni^ht comes on. A life of prayer is the life of heaven. 
Thy brother shall rise a^jain. The ransomed shout to their glorious King, 
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irhere no sorrow shades the soul as they sing. The darkness wared mdex 
Its sable wings. With these words I (][uitted him. She appears to know 
erery thing. Swans sing before they die. 

The elements, according to their rank in constmction, are 
either principal or subordinate. 

A principal element is one on which others depend ; asi 
** A good MAN HONORS any calling,^'* 

Here, man and honors are principal elements. 

A suhordinaf.e element is one which depends upon ft 
principal. 

Aj good, edlUngy and anyy in the above example, are subordinate elements. 

The principal elements are the subject and the predicate , 
as, " Time flies.' 



« 



Rem. 1. — The subject naturally takes the first rank, and is the only 
element which is, strictly speaking, independent. The predicate, being an 
attribute of the subject, is naturally aependent upon it, borrowing its 
munbeTf person^ and case^ and in some languages its gender also, directly 
firom the subject. Yet in the construction of a proposition, there is a mu- 
tual dependence ; there can be no subject without a predicate, and no predi- 
cate without a subject, and no sentence without both. Hence they may 
well be called principal elements, although there is in the nature of things 
a dependence of the one upon the other. 

Rem. 2. — The subject may be known by its answering the questions. 
Whol or Wliaif with the predicate; as. Who wrote? Am. ^^ Ftwnk 
wrote." What was written ? Am. " A letter was written." 

Rem. 3. — The subject may be, — 

(1.) Anotm or pronoun ; as, " Angels appeared." " He wept." 

(2.) The adjective or participle used as a noim ; as, " The wise protect 
themselves." " The persevering will conquer." 

(3.) Any toord, syllable^ or letter^ used as a noun ; as, " Is is a verb " 
" -k is a voweL" " J2e is a prefix." 

(4.) An infinitive; as, " To labor is to exert ourselves." 

(5.) A proposition ; as, " TJuU this story is tru€y is very evident." 

R^M. 4. — The predicate may be known by its answering the question. 

What is said of ? What df , or doifigf as, \Vhat is said of 

the water ? Am. ** The water is clear." What is George doing ? Ant^ 
*• George is reading." 

Rem. 6. — The predicate consists essentially of two parts — the copula 
and attr^yute; as, " The ocean is deep" 

Rem. 6. — The copnla^is some modification of the verb to be, {am, Mb 
was, were, &c.) 

Rem. 7. —The attribute may be, — 

(I.) A participle; as, " I uiawalking." ** He is loved." 

(2.) An cu^ctive; as, ** The moon is pale." 

(8.) A noun or pronoun ; as " Gold is a metal." * I am ^«," 
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(4.) An iniinitive or phrase ; as, " He is to sail,** " George is to >« edu 
toted** ** llicy arc tcUhoiU nuntey." 

(5.) A tiibordifmie propositioti ; as, ** My intention iSfthat ike whoU 
^eork shall be completed be/ore the ajjpohUed time," 

Rem. 8. — \Vhen both parts are blended, the word which represents 
them is always a verb ; as, '* He is walkintj " = He walks. 

The subordinate elements are the adjective element^ the oh» 
jcctive element^ and the adverbial element ; as, " The good 
man performs his duty faithfully ^ 

Rem. 1. — The adjective element may be known by its being connected 
«ilh a noun or pronoun, without an assertion, and bv its answering the 
Questions What? What kiiidoff Iloto manyt Whose f Of what f 
Which t as. What kind of fuUt Atis. " A black hat." 

Rem. 2. — An adjective element, when both the relation and idea are 
expressed by one word, is either an ctdjective or a substantive. When the 
relation and idea are expressed separately, it is either a phrase, consisting 
of a preposition and object, or an infinitive, or a subordmate proposition. 

Rem. 3. — The objective element may be known by its being connected 
with a transitive verb, and by its answering the questions What or IVJtomf 
as, W7iat has he brought ? Atis. ** He hsw brought an orange.** Whom 
do you see ? Atis. ** I see David.** 

Rem. 4. — The objective element, when both the relation and the idea 
are expressed by one word, is a noun or pronottn. When the relation and 
idea arc expressed separately, it is either an infinitive or a subordinate 
proposition. 

Rem. 6. — The adverbial element may be known by its answering the 
questions If'l^cf Whent Whyf How? with a verb, adjective, or ad- 
verb ; as, How does she play ? Ans. *• She plays correctly.** 

Rem. 6. — The adverbial element, when both the relation and idea are 
expressed by one word, is an adverb. When the relation and idea are 
expressed separately, it is a preposition and object, or a subordinate prop- 
osition. 

EXERCISE. 

Point otit the different elements in thefollotoing sentences : — 

The flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. He was not clad in 
costly raiment. Such was the state of Eden when the serpent entered 
its bowers. Our life is compared to a falling leaf. He who has tamed the 
elements shall not live the slave of his o>vn passions. We love liberty. 
The crow, which had found the cheese, signified her joy with a loud voif« 
Ariovistus replied that he had crossed the Rhine, not by his own will, but 
entreated ana hired by the Gauls. The boy begged that they would come 
to his assistance. • 

Aside from connectives, the elements, in regard to their 
nature, are either substantive, adjective, or adverbial. 

Rem. — This classification supposes the pure verb (copula) to bo^onlr a 
ocnnective, and whatever is united o ' blended with this verb, making it a 
mixed vexb, to be of the nature of an adjective 
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We have, therefore, — 

(1.) Substantive words^ phrases^ or clattses;^, matif to 8ing, that Aa 
Aomd be detected. 

(2.) Adjectiye words, phrases ^ or clauses i as, wise maiii a man of wit* 
Oom, a man who is wise. 

(3.) Adyerbial words, phrases, or clauses; as, rising early, rising at nm- 
rise, rising before the sun rises. 



EXERCISK 

PoirU Old the substantive, adjective, and adverbial elements, and tell wheth- 
er they are vwds, phrases, or clauses. 

We Wient to ride in the early morning. The beautiful rose bears the 
name of the "Cloth of Gk)ld." The invitation was accented with great 
pleasure. He labored diligently to complete the work. It is easv to main- 
tain authority where it is once established. He was a youth full of prom- 
ise. They mourned his tmtunely death. Shenstone wrote the |* village 
Schoolmistress," to immortalize the teacher of his boyhood. He improved 
rapidly under thie tuition of so distinguished a teacher. He thought that 
she would do much good. The adage, " Knowledge is Power," is verified 
by experience. 

Elements, in regard to their state or condition, may be «twi- 
ple, complex, or compound. 

A simple element is a single expression for an idea and 
its relation, without modification or addition ; as, " We left 

early.'' '* We left at dawn.'' " We left 

as day dawned." 

A complex element is a simple element modified by another 

element subordinate to it ; as, '* We left very early, '^^ 

" We left at early dawn." " We left as the day 

first dawned in the east." 

Rem. — So a complex sentence is a simple sentence modified by 
another sentence subordinate to it ; as, " I perceived that the party had 
separated." 

A compound element is a combination of two or more 
coordinate simple or complex elemenib ; as, " We work 

■■■ early and late," " We are employed in the 

morning, at noon, and at night," ' W^ were travelling 
— w/ien the wind was blowi?ig, and when the storm was 
heating against our carriage." 

• 

Rem. — So a compound sentence is the combination of two or mort 
simple or complex sentences; as, "He that trusteth in his riches stia!^ 
foil; but the righteous shall dourish as a branch." 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out the timplet complex ^ and compound elements in t?ie following:'^ 

" Itow have tou secured thifi good order ? " said we to the teacher. In 
earlv childhood, the conscience is most active. During three years^ 1m 
nu(fc surprising progress in useful knowledge. * Peace, tranquillity, and 
innocence shea their mingled delights around him. Every door, and por- 
tal, and avenue is thrown open. He thinks not of duty, or of future use- 
fulness. When the poor a:id needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst, I, the Lo:d will hear them, I, the (}odof 
Israel, will not forsake them 



RELATION OF ELEMENTS. 

All ele nents or parts of a sentence, are united in one or 
the other of two general relations — a relation of equality^ 
or a relation of dependence. 

The furmer subsists between coordinate elements ; the 
latter beuveen a subordinate element and its principal; as, 
" The sten and the moon stood stilV* 

When an element is brought into a coordinate relation 
with another, the former has no control over the latter ; but 
when an element is placed in a subordinate relation to anoth- 
er, the latter, as principal^ often controls the case, mode, 
tense, number, or person of the former, regarded as its sub 
ordinate. 

When the influence of the principal element is such as to 
cause the subordinate to take its own modifications, (number, 
person, case,) the latter is said to agree with the former • 
when the subordinate element is made to take a certain form, 
as the possessive or objective case, it is said to be governed 
by the principal, or by the word which shows the dependent 
rclalion, as the preposition, for example. 

Hem. 1. — The relation be*,wecn the subject and predicate is called the 
predicate rclalion, (See Rem. 1. p. 139 ;) that of the noun and the adjec- 
tive clement is called the adjective or attrHyiitire relation ; that of the 
objective elrmeiit and the transitive verb is called the o6/cc^/re relation; 
and that of the adverbial clement and the verb, adjective, or adverb, is 
called the adverbial relation. The last three are always dependent 
Rations. 

Rem. 2. — Any element in a ubordinate relation may b%ve aaother fa 
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the same subordinate relation joined lo it coOrdinately ; as, " A good and 
fa*thfid servant." 

.Relations may be either represented or unrepresented ^ 
as, " The ooy was running with rapidity " = The boy ran 
rapidly. 

Rem. — In elements of the first class, the dependent relations are a] 
ways unrepresented. (See " Construction," Sec. I.) In thoso of the sec 
end class, the depende:it relations are expressed by appropriate connec 
tives, c^AXed prepositions. (See " Construction," Sec. II.) And in those of 
the third class, the dependent relations are expressed by conjunctive wordi 
called stibordinate connectives. (See " Construction," Sec. III.) CoOrdi' 
natc relations are always expressed by a class of connectives caUcd codrdu 
fiate conjunctions. (See " Construction," Sec. IV.) 



EXERCISES. 

In the foVovnng sentences^ point otU the different relations ; teU tohet?ier 
they are represented or tmrepresefited : — 

The pope went to Paris to crown the emptror. If it should storm, 
the lecture will be postponed. The latest intelligence was repoited 
by the telegraph. I do not fancy the picture. Wo hear of several 
removals in the different departments. The president's levee was 
thronged, and was a very brilliant affair. The statement that the treaty 
was concluded, was a mistake. He only asks their sympathies. Let agn- 
cultiure clothe our vast wastes with waving plenty. I wish to speak with 
some reserve upon this subject. Providence has placed us between the two 
great world oceans, and we shall always be a maritime power of the first 
order. 

In the folloioing sentences ^ trace the relation of the last wo7'd back to the 

subject^ desaihing each as you j)ass : — 

It was not thus with the places 1 \'isited during the short space of cessa- 
tion from task and toil that the week allowed. I have lately traversed my 
native village without discovering one familiar face. Our early recollec- 
tions are pleasing to us because they look not on the morrow. 

Thus, in the sentence, " I will simply say that the story I am about to 
relate has its foundation in an old legend of the first settlers of the coun 
try," country is a subordinate element, related to settlers by means of oj", 
settlers is an element subordinate to legetid, and having its relation reprc- 
Bentcd by of; leqaid is subordinate to foundation — its relation is rep- 
resented by in ; foundation is related subordinately to has — its relation 
is unrciircscnted; lias is related to story ; they are mutually dependent 
apon each other — relation unrepresented. Combined as a proposition, 
thej arc related subordinately to will say^ by thaty and will say is related 
to i, which stands as the subject of the sentence. 

Reverse the order ^ and trace the relation of the subject dotcn thrtugh tht 
predicate to the remotest term. 

Any tetm being given, state, in con^iection with it, its antecedent, orprin 
cipal term. Thus, in the sentence above, ' country " being given, say 
* Settlebs of the country." 
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ENTIRE SENTENCES. 

A sentence^ considered as an entire structure, either <ic- 
i lares somotliing, asks a question^ expresses a commanaf^ 
contains an exclamation. 

A declarative sentence is one which declares something; 
a3, ** Tlie truth will prevail." 

An interrogative sentence is one which asks a question ; 
as, ** Wilt thou be made whole ? '* 

An imperative sentence is one which expresses a com 
mnnd ; as, " Put up thy sword into its sheatli." 

An exclamatory sentence is one which contains an ex« 
clamation ; as, " How art thou fallen ! " 



BXERCISES. 

Point out the (liferent kinds of sentences in thefoUowing : — 

I heard their drawning cry mingling yniii. the wind. And hag it comt 
to this ? The stores of his mind were inexhaustible. Oiye it here, my 
honest fellow. Think on my chains ! I will paint the death dew on his 
brow ! Is any sick among vou ? Stands Scotland in its place ? Why 
weeps the Muse of England r Over these matchless talents rrobity threw 
her brightest lustre. Let him not faint. Screen not a traitor from the 
Law. The starless srave shall shine the ported of eternal day ! Sin not 
against thy God ! vVhen will you finish my picture ? Thou wouldst not 
hare me make a trial of my skill upon my chud ! 



INTERliOGATIVE SENTENCES. 

An interrogative sentence relates either to the whole or a 
pari of a corresponding declarative sentence, called the an- 
iwerj or responsive ; as, " Whom did you see ? " Ans, 
John ; that is, " I saw John.'^'' " Did you see John ? " Yes 
= I did see John. 

Interrogative sentences are of two kinds — direct and 
indirect, 

A direct interrogative refers to the iohole of the sentence 
which answers the question, and is always introduced by a 
verb or its auxiliary ; as, " Did you see John ? '* Yea = I 
did see John. 



cm: 
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RsK — Direct interrogatiye sentences are answered by yes or nex Wheu 

attered, they end mth the rising inflection. 

An indirect interrogative sentence always refers to some 
part or element of the sentence which answere tlie question, 
and is always introduced by some interrogative word, which 
corresponds with the element inquired for ; as, WIio came ? 
John came. When did he come r He came in the mom* 
ing. Which pen have you ? I have the gold pen. 

Rem. 1.— Indirect interrogative sentences cannot be answered by fii 
or no. They commonly end with the falling inflection. 

Bem. 2. — The interrogative is of the nature of the substantive, adjee- 
tive, or adverb, to correspond to the element inquired for. 

Rem. 3. — Indirect questions are commonly answered elliptically by in 
trodncin^ simply the element referred to, ttie rest of the answer being 
borrowedf from the question : as, " Where do you live ? " " In Smith • 
field " == I Uve in Snuthfleld. 

EXERCISES. 

Point 0td the direct and indirect interrogative sentences in the following 

examples ; in the indirect^ tell which elemettt is inquired for :— 

Why could not we cast him out ? Believe ye that I am able to do this ? 
Whose is this image and superscription ? Am I to forgive if he will not 
repent ? When can you hope for another, if this be neglected ? Hast 
thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ? Do all speak with tongues ? 
Why do I suffer so many sorrows ? Will you suffer your glory to b^ sul- 
lied ? Who can estimate the influence of the Sabbath school i At what 
time this evening will the moon rise ? Am I my brother's keeper ? Have 
fU the gifts of healing ? Why, what evil hath he done ? Shall the Turk 
still pollute the soil sanctified by the brightest genius ? 



TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES. 

Whenever a sentence undergoes a change, either by attev' 
v%g, suppressing^ or transposing any of its parts, it is said 
to be transformed ; as, " After he had discovered Hispaniola» 
Columbus returned to Spain " = Hauiw^ discovered ^tS" 
paniola^ Columbus returned to Spain = Columbus returned 
to Spain, after he had discovered Hispaniola, 



I. Altered Constbuctions. 



We may alter the forms of a sentence, or of an element, 

in the following cases : — 
(1/ We may use the active for the passive voice, or the passive for fht 

13 
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MtSre ; u, '* Columbus discovered America " -s America teas discovered bj 
Columbus. 

(2.) We Hiaj change an element of the first class to one of the secondf 
or one of the second to one of the first ; as. ' A morning ride is leflresh 
log '* s A ri4e in the morning is refreshing. 

(3.) A complex sentoice may be changed t^ a simple 8entence(or a con* 
traded complex) bj abridg^g its subordina )e clause ; as. '* When the 
•hower had passed, we resumed our journey " -s The shower having passed 
we resumed our journey. 

^ Rem.— A proposition is abridged by clian^ng the predicate to a parti- 
ciple, or an infinitiye ; as, ** The wind^ blow ■ = The winds blowing or to 
blow. The predicate relation is destroyed, and the attribute is placed in an 
adjectiye relation to the subject. For the method of disposing of the sub- 
ject in such constructions, see Abridged Propositions, page 18o. 

(4.) A simple sentence ma^ be changed to a complex by expanding any 
of its elements into a proposition ; as, *' A nprcifiaman is merciful to his 
beast " = A man who m merciful, is merciful to his beast. 

(5.) A complex sentoice may be changed t> a compound^ by raising the 
subordinate clause to an equal rank with the principal, and cnanging the 
subordinate connecriye to a coordinate ; as« " Whefi spring comes, the 
flowers will bloom ** = The spring will come, and the flowers will bloom. 

(6.) A compound sentence may be changed to a complex, by depressing 
one of its propositions into a subordinate r^nk ; as, ** Man nas a moral 
sense, and tiierefore he is an accountable be^ag " = Since man has a mor- 
al sense, he is an accountable being. 

(7.) A question for gaining assent may be changed into a declaratiye 
sentence, or a declaratiye sentence ma^ be changed into a question for 
^gaining assent ; as, " Will he plead against me witii his great power ? " = 
He will not plead against me with his great power. 

Rem. a question for gaining assent, or a question of appeal, is employed, 
not when the speaker is in doubt, but when he wishes to gain the assent 
of the hearer, and, as it were, commit him to his ovra yiews. Hence, when 
the speaker expects a negatiye answer, he on its the negative in the ques- 
tion ; and when he expects an affirmatiye aiiswer, he inserts the negatiye 
in the question. In the declarative senten'^, the opposite of this rule 
should prevail. See example above. 

(8.) Any sentence is said to be reconstrucUi, or r&jost, when the former 
construction is wholly disregarded ; as, " That which agrees with the will 
of God should please us " = We should be pleased with whatever is agree 
able to th^ will of our heavenly Father. 



EXERCISES. 

^I.) Use the active for the passive, and the passive for 47ie active^ tn IP 
following examples, st^iplying the agent \ohet«ever omitted : — 

He has bestowed a great many favors upo^ us. Gold has been discr t 
ered in Australia. I will call you in the morning. The work was finis* />d 
at the appointed time. A battle was fought at Waterloo. He was bi ied 
in Westminster Abbey. They spent the summer at the sea shore. Ht 
made great progress in his profession. 

(2.) In the following examples, change ary element of the first e sst§ 
9ne qfthe second, and tho reverse : — 
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A'monting 'vralk is conducive to health. A marble statue was placed in 
the grove. Joseph's fathe* gave him a coat of many colors. Jonathan 
ma the friend of Da^id. Iney reached the top of the mountain. Achillei 
tvas a Grecian hero. The *Jegc of Troy continued ten years. The city 
of Corintii was taken by Maramius. Her sister's death was a great afHio- 
tion. -The gentleman's chavacter is above suspicion. My son, hear the in 
Btruction of thy father, anc. forsake not the law of thy mother. 

(3.\ Chxmge the foUoioing complec sentences to simple or contract^ com • 

plex hjntences by abridging the subordinate clause : — 

Si ice such is the fact, you have no cause for solicitude. When you took 
into the Bible, you see holiness and purity its great characteristics. Be- 
cause I tell you the truth, ye beh'eve me not. A man who is deceitful can 
never be trusted. A short time since, and he who is the occasion of our 
•orrows was the ornament of his country. Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom. I do not know where he is concealed. 

(4-) Ezpand the Italicized elevientSy in tTtefoUowing simple sentences, 

into subordinate clauses : — 

The crocuses, blooming in the gnrrfni, attracted the bees. Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian general^ conquered the Romans in four battles. Having ac- 
cumMlated a fortune, he xvill retire from business. We told him to leave. 
Gliding along the ed^e of the hoinzoti, a distant sail attracted our attention. 
He should have perLshed upon the brink, before attemjAing to cross it. The i 
body, Jiaving reacJied its niaturitg, falls inevitably into decay. f 

(6.) Charvge the examples in exercise (3) itito comjxmnd sentences, atid 
then back again to complex. 

MODEL. 

Such is the fact, and therefore you have no cause for solicitude = Sinot 
Buch is the fact, you have no cause for solicitude. 

(6.) Change tJie following sentences, the declarative into interrogative^ 

and the interrogative into declarative : — 

He listened to the music of the running brook. He found pleasure in 
giving instruction. He made the experiment successfully. Were theynot 
gone longer than you expected ? \vas not tlie lecture interesting ? Mast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and cau^d the dayspring to 
know his place ? Have the gates of death been opened unto thee ? De- 
clare, if tnou knowest it all. You may be allowed to speak. 

(7 ) Reconstruct the folloxoing — 

He left the home of his childhood. He cumc unexpectedly. Death i' 
the common lot of all. The season tor the singing of birds is near. Honest' 
is the best policy. Reverence the aged. A river in France is called th« 
Loire. Cola is the hearth within their bowers. He paused upon the brink 
Let me have leave to speak. It was the night of the soul. Like a spei^ 
tre in the night, the grandeur of llosne nas vanished. Beauty dwells tr 
all our paths. 

II. Elements Sufpressei). — Ellii»sis. 

When ihc construction requires the repetition of any par 
of the sentence, that part, if the meaning is sufficiently evi 
dent, may he suppressed or omitted hy ellipsis. 
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NoTB. — For all the yarieties c€ ellipsis, see " Peculiarities and Idioms.' 

By an ellipsis of a common part, a compound sentence 
may be reduced to a partial or contracted compound sen- 
tence ; as, " Bacon was a distinguished writer, Shaksptjare 
was a distinguished writer, and Butler was a distinguished 
writer" = Bacon, Shakspeare, and Butler were distinguished 
writers. 

By supplying ellipses, any contracted compound sentence 
may be changed to a complete compound ; as, "- The king 
and queen were absent " = The king was absent, and the 
queen was absent. 

EXERCISES. 

Take any of the examples in " Cmvstructiony* See. /F., ajid convert them 
wUo complete compounds ; then change them back to partial of contracted 
compounds, 

III. Elements Transposed. 

The arrangement of the elements is the position which 
they take in the sentence. 

There are two kinds of arrangement, the natural and the 
inverted or transposed. 

In a proposition, by the natural order, the subject is plact>d 
before the predicate ; the adjective element is placed before 
the noun when pf the fir«* class, but after the noun when of 
the second or third , 'ne objective element is placed after 
the verb which governs it ; and the adverbial element com- 
monly follows the objective element ; as, " The good boy 
studied his geography attentively." " The kingdom of Sar- 
dinia is situated in the south of Europe." 

An element is transposed whenever it is placed out of its 
natural order ; as, " Great is D.vma of the Ephesians." 

"Copernicus these loonders told." " Wisely were his eflbrl* 
directed." 
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EXERCISES. 

PotfU Ofxft the elenunts which are iratisposed tn thefoUowing serttencet 

$ttd then arrange them in their natural order : — 

Welcome thou art to me. From the king I come to learn how you haro 
dealt with him. For now his son is duke. Unto my mother's prayers, I 
bend the knee. Infected be the air whereon they ride. Accursed be the 
tongue that tells me so. How bright and goodly ahines the moon ! How 
fccauilful is all this visible world ! 

IVampose any of the elements in the following ; tell whether the «en- 

tmce is thereby improved or not : — 

A short time since, and he who is the occasion of our sorrows was tiie or- 
nament of his country. Approach, and behold, while I lift from his sepul- 
chre its covering. Where is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, though every recollec- 
tion is a pang ? But, as if this were not enough, the unfortunate victims 
of this law are told, in the next place, that, if they can convince the presi- 
dent that his suspicions are unfounded, he may, if he pleases, give them a 
license to stay. Man, we believe, never loses the sentiment of his true 
good. 



n. ANALYSIS. 

Analysts consists in resolving a sentence into its elonents, 
and pointing out the offices and relations of each. 

Parsing consists in naming the parts of speech, giving 
their modifications, relations, agreement, or government, and 
the rules for their construction. 

Note. — The learner having now, by tlie process of construction, become acnuaiiit 
ed with the various kinds nf sentences, their component parts in all tlieir relations 
and fbrms, is prepared fur the opposite process of t.ikiiig in pieces what he has learned 
to build up. He should proceed carefully at first, mastering each sentence as be 
advances. It will lie well for him to mingle the two exercises of constnicting and 
analyzing, and in all ca:>es to keep up the habit of partying according to the moce' 
already given. I^t any or all of the examples in Construction be analyzed by t 
pupil. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

In analyzing a sentence, the learner should observe th 
following directions : — 

(1.) Read the sentence, and determine whether it is declarative^ inter 
trogaUve^ imperativej or exclamatory. 

(2.) Endeavor to realize all the ideas in the sentence, by thinking or inn 
ftjpning what the writer describes as if you were with him, and could see witk 
the mental eye just what each word represents. 

13* 
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^3.) Arrange the sentence, if mrerted, in the natuial order. 

(4.) If necessary, supply ellipses. 

(5.) Find out the fewest possible words which make the nrincipai ai 
$ertion, and then sec what loords or groups of words are added to these, U 
•how whaii how mawj^ what kind, whose, tchere, when, why, how, &c. 

(6.) If the principal assertion, with all the words, and groups of words, 
wtuch make \ip the sentence, is foimd to contain but one proposition, it i» 
ft timrUB sentence. 

It should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By stating whcU kind of a sentence it is. 

(6.) By pointing out the simple or grammatical subject. 

(c.) By pointing out the simple or grammatical predicate. 

(d.) By iwinting out the words or groiijts of words which are added to 
Che subject, showmg wh4it kind of clement ; how connected ; what ejfecl 
sach addition has upon the subject, that is, how it limits, what it excludes, 
&c. ; whether it is simple, C07nplex, or compound — if complex or compound, 
what are the simple elements which compose it, and what effect one h;« 
upon another. 

{e.) By showing what the complex or logical subject is. 

(/.) By jwinting out separately all the words, or groups of words, which 
are added to the predicate, and disposing of them as in the subject. 

{g.) By showing what is the complex or logical predicate.* 

(7.) If the subject or predicate of the principal assertion is. a proposi- 
tion, or if any of the ^oups of words, added directly or rcmptely to modify 
either of these, contain a proposition, then the sentence is complex, and 
should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By pointing out the principal and subordinate proposition or prop- 
ositions. 

(6.) By commencing \vith the principal proposition as though it were a 
single sentencfe, and analyzing it as above, introducing the subordinate 
proposition as a group of words forming an ori^anic or coniponent part of 
the principal, and calling it substantive, adjective, or adverbial, as the case 
may be. Then show its modifying effect, as in the case of any other element ; 
explain the connection, point out the connective, and then analyze the 
proposition as if it were a simple sentencci 

(8.) If the sentence contains one proposition, to which is added anoth.?r 
that m no way modifies the construction of the former, (it may modify the 
thought,) it is compound, and should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By separating it into its several coordinate propositions. 

(6.) By pointing out the connection, explaining its nature, and disposing 
of the coordinate connective. 

(c.) By pointing out the parts of each proposition, as in the case of a 
simple sentence. 

(9.) If the sentence is a contracted complex, analyze it as a simpler 
sentence, but point out the part which is equivalent to a subordmatc clause. 



* This minute method ii to be pursued when great accuracy is desired. At times 
It is best to adopt a much shorter method. Sometimes it will be well to vary the 
above order, giving the complex subject or predicate first, and tJien the simple, jx)iDt« 
ing out all the added words which make up the complex. Various models of ths 
■horter methods will be given 
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(10.) If the sentence is a paHial oi cojitractcd compcup*!, analyze it 
MS a simple sentence, regarding the corn dinate elements as one conipowtt 
element. 

(11.) Every element consisting of paits should be separated into 11 
parts. 

MODELS FOR ANALYSIS. 

L Elements with the Relations Unbepbesented. 

** George \mtes.** 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but on« 

proposition ; declarative y because it declares something 
Oeorge . . is the stihject, because it is that bf which the action 

"writes " is affirmed. 
Writes is the predicate, because it is that which is affirmed 

of " George." 

Note. — It is well often to combine parsing with aiialysis, thus : Oeorge is the subject, 
tc. ; it is a proper noun, third person, singular nuinbor, masculit.e gender, nomina- 
tive case, by Rule I. fVrites in lUe predicate — an irregular verb, indicative mode, 
present tense, thinl person singular, and agrees with its subject, George, by Kule IV 
At otlicr times, the two exercises may be separated, and sometimes it is well to re 
quire the pupils to parse the words, taking them in the exact order of ronstniction . 
first, the subject; second, the predicate ; third, modifications of the subject ; fourth, 
modifications of the predicate. 

EXERCISE. — Any examples in " Construction." — Sec. 1. 

" The sunmier shower falls gently." 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but one 
proposition ; declarative, because it declares some- 
thing. 

Shower . is the grammatical stihject ; it is simply that of which 

something is affirmed. 

"Falls is the grammatical predicate, because it is that which 

is affirmed of " showers."- The subject is limited by 
summe)', a simple adjective element of the first class ; 
adjective, because it is used to limit a noun ; of the 
Jirst class, because it is a single word joined directly 
to the subject, without a connective ; it limits by an- 
swering the question, " What kitid off" it excludes 
the idea of all showers falling at any other time than 
summer ; it it a simple clement, because nothing i% 
added to it. The subject is also limited by t/ie, a sim- 
ple adjective element of the first class ; it limits by 
shelving that some particular shower is meant, 

T* *%mi ihotcer is the logical subject, because it is the grammatical 

subject with all its Umitations. The predicate is lim- 
itea by gently, a simple adverbial element of the first 
class ; it is adverbial, because it is added to a verb, and 
denotes manner ; of ihafrst class, because it is Joined 
directly to the x>redicate without a connective; it lim- 
its by answering the question " IJoid f " it excludes 
tho idea of nil showers which do not fall gently ; it is 
simple, becaus "5 nothing is added to it. 

fkih gtnilff . . is tne logical predicate, because it is tae grammatical 

predieato with all its limitotioD-.i 
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NoTB. — The same proposition m&y be analyzed briefly in tbc fiollowiiig 
manner: — 

It is a sim])le declaratiYe sent^ice; the sttmtner shower is the logical sub- 
ject ; shower is the grammatical subject ; it is limited by the two simple 
adjective elements of the first class, the and summer ; falls gently is the 
logical predicate ; falls is the grammatical predicate, and is limited by 
a simple adycrbial dement of the first class, gently. 

** Whom seek ye ? " 

It is a 5impte sentence, because it contains but ore 
proposition ; inteTyv^ativet because it asks a question ; 
tndtrecty because it inquires for only a part of the cor- 
responding declarative sentence, (it inquires for the ob- 
jective element of the answer, "1 seek David ; ") itp- 
mVO'ted because the objective element is placed first. 

Te , is the subject, because it is that of whicn something is 

affirmed, (inquired.) 

Seek is the predicate, because it is that which is affirmed of 

ye; grammatical, because it is the predicate without 
any of its limitations ; it is limited by whom, a simple 
objective element of the first class. 

Seek whom is the logical predicate, because it is the grammatical 

predicate \vith its limitations. 

NoTB. — When the subject or predicate is not modified, the logical subject or predi 
cate is the same aa the grammatical. Dut it is not necessary to make any distinctiun 
in such cases ; simply say, subject or predicate. 

Exercise. — Examples in " Construction." — Sec. I. p. 112. 

" His enemies, the Germans, crossed the Rhine." 

It is a simple declarative sentence ; (why ?) 

Enemies is the simple subject ; (why ?) His enemies, the Get 

mans, is the logical subject ; (why ?) 

Crossed is the simple predicate ; (why?) Crossed the Rhine In 

the lo^cal predicate ; (why ?) 

Enemies is limited by his, a simple adjective element of the 

first class ; and also by the Germans, a complex adjec- 
tive element of the first class, of which Germans is the 
basis, and is limited by the. 

Crossed is limited by the Rhine, a complex objective element 

of the first class, of which Rhine is the basis, and is 
limited by the, a simple adjective element of the first 
class. 



(« 



A very high hill overlooks an extensive valley." 

It is a simple declarative sentence ; (Why ?J 

B%U is the simple subject; (why?) A very hign hillia the 

complex subject ; (why ?) 
Overlooks is the simple predicate ; (why ?) Overlooks an exten- 
sive valley is the complex preaica.te ; (why ?) 

Hill . is Umitea by a, a simple adjective element of the first 

class, and by very high., a complex adjective element 
of the first class, showing what kind oif hill ; adjectice, 
because it limits a noun ; complex, because the simple 
element high is itself limited by veri/, a simple ad- 
verbial clement of the first class ; of the first class, be- 
cause the basis high is a single word joined*withottt a 
connective to hill. 
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Oveiiookt , ... is limited by an extensive valley j a complex objectiTe 

element of the first class, slio\ving what it overlooks ; 
valley is the basis or prbicipal part of the objectiv# 
element, and is limited by an and extensive^ simple ad 
jectivc elements of the first class ; (why ?) K ow pw 
each word in order, beginning with the subject. 



JI. Sbntences hating the Relations Repbesented. 

" To steal is base." 

It is a simple declarative sentence. 

1^ steaX is the subject ; (why?) It is an element of the secona 

class, since it has one word (steal) to express an idea, 
and another (to) to represent its relation. (See Rem. 
p. 120.) 

t9 base is the predicate ; (why ?) It is of the second form, 

ha\ing the attribute base to express the predicate 
idea, ande5, the copula, to represent its relation, (predi- 
cate relation.) 

" The brother of Richard I. usurped the throne.** 

It is a siqaple sentence, because it contains but one 
proposition. 

Brother is the subject. 

Usurped is the predicate. 

The subject, iro^Afir, is limited by the phrase "of Richard," an adjective 

element of tlie second class, denoting the family re- 
lation of '* brother," and " Richard ; " it is eouivalent 
to " Richard's." " Of " is the connective^ and '* Rich- 
ard " is the object. 

Of isa preposition, and shows the relation of ** Richard " 

to " brother," according to Rule XIII. 

Richard is a proper noun, of the third person, singular num • 

ber, masculine gender, objective case, and is the ob- 
ject of the preposition '• of," according to Rule 
2LX Y . 



« 



" We left on Tuesday.** 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but one 

proposition. 

We IS the subject, and 

Lefi is the predicate. 

We . . is not limited. 

Left is limited by the phrase '♦on Tuesday,** which denotes 

the time of leaving, and is an adverbial clement of tlie 

second class; on is the connectives and Tuesday ia 

the object. 

On is a preposition, and shows the relation between "Tues 

• day" and " left," according to Rule XIII. 
TViesiav , . is a noun, dCc, and is the object of "on,** according 

to Rule XIV. 

" The wnole course of his life has been distinguished by generous actions *" 

. It is a simple declarative sentence ; (why ?) 
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Cb%tne is the subject ; • (why ?) 

Bat beat distinguuked is the predicate ; (why ?) It it an element of IL « 

second foim ; of which dUtin^tUstjed is t^ e attribute, 
expressing the idea of the predicate, and JtasbeeniB the 
copula or connective, showing the predicate relation ; 
been denotes completiorif and has oeen, present com- 

' pletion. 

Co*irse is limited by the and tchole; (describe them ;) also by • 

the phrase of his /{/e, a complex adjective elejnent ri 
the second class, of which Ufe is thejDbfectf ex orcssittg 
the idea^ and of is the preposition or connectiv -, show- 
ing the adjective relation. It is an adjective element, 
because it is joined to a noun to limit its meaning ; 
complex, because the object, /i/*e, is limited by hisj (an 
adjective element of the first class ;) of the second 
class, because the word life is joined to cottrse by the 
connective o/j forming the phrase " of life." The com- 
plex subject is. The whole course of his life^ because it 
IS the simple subject, Avith all its modifications. 

The predicate, ha* been distinguished ^ is modified by the phrase by gerterous 

actions^ a complex adverbial element of the second 
class, of which actiofis is the object, expressing the 
idea, and6y is the preposition, representing the adver- 
bial relation. It is an adverbial element, because it ia 
added to the verb ?ias been distinguished^ and answers 
the question how ; complex^ because the object, actions 
is limited hy generous ; (describe it ;) of the second 
class, because the vfor^acttons is joined to distinguished 
by the connective 6y, forming the phrase by actions 

The complex predicate is, has been distinguished l^ generous actwns. 

Note. — The thorough and min ite method of analysis, like the above, should b« 
often resorted to, for the purpose cf giving the learner accurate ideas of tlie elements 
and their relations. When these are understood, or occasionally, fur tlio sake of 
variety, the brief method should be allowed, thus : course is the simple, and Uu 
whole course qf his life is the complex subject ; has been distinguUhf^d is the simple, 
and has been distinguished by generous actions, the complex ]>redicate. Course '» 
limited by t/ie, whou, and of his Ufe ; lias been dLitinguLshcd is limited by tlie phnt^ 
kjf generous actions. 

EXERCISES. 

Now tttm to the exercises in Construction^ Sec. II., and analyze any of 
the efsamples. Construct and analyze examples of your oum. 



III. Complex Sentences. 

Who was the author of Junius's Letters has never been satisfactorily 

determined." 



It is a complex declarative sentence { ccmplcxy because 
it contains a princip:\l and a subordinate proposition ; 
declarative, because it expresses a declaration. The 



cate 



• When tfce term subject or pr re' :ca<.i is used aitmc, the grammat cal subject or iifedi- 
,te is always understood. 



i 



• 
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entire sentence (since the subject is tlie suuorUinate 
Clause) is the principal proposition, and the subject of 
the sentence, namely, "Who was the author nf 
Junius's Letters," is the subordinate substanti\e piop- 
osition. **Who tgas the autJior of Junius' s Letters " • 
is the subject of the principal proposition. 

Bat hee*^ deUrmitwdis^e simple, and has never been satisfactorily deter^ 

milled is tne logical predicate. Has been determined 
is modified by never ajid satisfactorily ; (describe them.) 

IVho is both the subject and connective of the subordinato 

clause ; as connective, it is subordinate, but as a sub- 
ject cannot depend on any superior term, there ia 
nothing to which the subordinate clause (as subject) 
can be joined ; hence who is here a connective \vithout 
nil antecedent term. As a pronoun, it is an interroga- 
tive used in a subordinate clause (see Rem. 2, page 
^ 49, ) and hence has no definite antecedent. 

Vas aiahor is the simple, and was the author of Junitts's Letters is the 

complex predicate ; author is limited by the and by qf 
Junius's Letters. 

** ▲ nun who finds not satisfaction in himself, seeks for it in vain elsc> 

where." 

It is a complex sentence, because it contains two dis- 
similar clauses. " A man seeks for it in vain else- 
where " is the principal, and ** who finds not satisfac- 
tion in himself" is the subordinate adjective clause. 

Man is the subject of the principal clause. 

SeeJU is the preoicate. 

The subject .... is limited by " a," also by the adjective clause, " who 

finds not satisfaction in himself," which describes 
"man." 

The complex subject is " A man who finds not satisfaction in himself.* 

The premcate ... is limited by " for it," " in vain," and " elsewhere." 

The complex predicate is " seeks for it in vain elsewhere." 

Who is the subject of the adjective clause. 

Finds is the predicate. 

The p «dicate ... is limited, first, by " not ; " secondly, by " satisfac- 
tion ; " and thirdly, by " in himself." 

Who is a relative pronoun, of the third person, singular 

number, masculine gender, according to Rule V. ; it is 
the subject of the proposition, " who finds," &c., ac- 
cording to Rule I., and connects this proposition with 
"man," the subject of the principal clause, according 
to Rule XVI. 



«( 



Do you know that you have wronged him ? " 

It is a complex sentence, because it is composed of 
dissimilar clauses; inteiTogativej because it asks a 
question ; direct^ because it can be answered by yes or 



* Strictly speakmg*, " Who was author " is the grammatical, and " Who was the au- 
thor 4ffJuHius's Letters " the logical subject. Bt ':, unless great accuracy is required, 
the entire proposition may be regarded aa simple, except when it contains in itself a 
gubnrdinate iMoposition. 



i 
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no. " Do you know *' is the principal, and ** that you 
have wTongcd hira," the subordinate substantiTe 
' clause. 

fcfu is the subject of the principal clause. 

Do Know is the prodicate. 

The predicate ... is limited by " that you have wronged him," an ob- 
jective element, denoting what is known. It is used 
as a noun, third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and is the object of " do know," according to 
Rule VIII. " Do know that you have wronged hiin " 
is the complex predicate. 

You is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Uav4 wrongca ... is the predicate. . 

Xhe predicate • . . is limit* I by "him," a simple objective element, show 

ing wfwm. 

That is a siibordinate conjunction, and connects the sub- 
stantive clause, "you have wronged him,** to the 
predicate of the pnncipal clause, " know,** according 
to Rule XV. 

** A^ hen the wicked are multiplied, transgression increaseth." 

It is a complex sentence. fWhy?) "Transgression 
increaseth ** is the principal, and " when the wicked 
are multij)lied,** the subordinate clause. 

Tranagresiion ... is the subject of the principal clause. 

Tficreaseth is the predicate. 

The predicate ... is limited by " when the wicked are multiplied,** an 

adverbial clause denoting time. (See Rule IX.) The 
complex predicate is, " increaseth when the wicked 
are multiplied." 

Wicked is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Are muUij^UiJ ... is the predicate. 

When is a subordinate connective, (conjunctive adverb of 

time,) and joins the adverbial clause, which it intro- 
duces, to the predicate of the principal clause, accord- 
ing to Rule XV. It limits " are multiplied ** and 
" mcreaseth,** according to Rule IX. 

" The Cynic who twitted Aristippus, by observing thai 
the philosopher who could dine on herbs might despise 
the company of a king, was well replied to by Ana* 
tippus, when he remarked, that the philosopher who 
could enjoy the company of a king might also des- 
pise a dmner of herbs.** 

ThiS is a complex sentence, containing seven clauses, one principal, and 
liz subordinate. 

(1.) The Cynic toas well replied to hy Aristippus ^ 

(2.) WJio twitted Aristipptis by observinfff 

(3.) That the philosopher might despise the company of a king, 

(4.) lV7to could dine on herbs t 

(5.) When he remarked, 

(6.) That the philosopher might also despise a dinner of herbt, 

(7.) Who can enjoy the company of a kittg. 

The first is the principal clauss, and the others are subordinate. 
h^ is the subject of the principal clause. 
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VFaa repueil <o . . . is the predicat'^. 

The subject, Cynic^ is limited by * who twitted Aristippus by observing, 

&c., a complex adjective clement of the third clasn , 
♦'who 'Ms the connective and subject, " tAvittei' " i> 
the predicate, and is limited, first, by *♦ Aristippus," a 
simple objective element of the first class, and also by 
*♦ by observing that the philosopher might despise the 
company of a king," a complex adverbial element of 
the second class ; " by observing " is the basis, "by** 
is the connective, and ♦* observing " is tlie object ,' 
♦♦observing" is limited by ♦♦that the philosopher 
might despise the company of a king," a ccraplex 
objective element of the third class, of which ♦♦ that" 
is the connective; ♦♦philosc.pher" is tlie subject, and 
is limited by ♦♦ who could dine on herbs," an cdjectivc 
element of the third class ; ♦♦ might despise " is the 
predicate, and is limited by ♦♦ the company of a king," 
a complex objective element of the first class. 

Tll€ predicate, vas replied tOy is limited, first, by ♦♦ well," a simple adverbi- 
al clement of the first class,'and by ♦♦ by Aristippus," an 
adverbial element of the second class, and also by the 
clause *♦ when he remarked, that the philosopher," 
&c., a complex adverbial element of the tliird class, of 
which ♦♦ when " is the connective, ♦♦ he " is the subject, 
and ♦♦ remarked" is the predicate ; " *♦ remarked " in 
limited by ♦♦that the philosopher," &c., a complex 
objective element of the third class, of which ♦♦ that" 
is the connective, ♦♦ philosopher " is the subject, ♦♦ the 
philosopher who could enjoy the companjr of a king" 
'^ IS the logical subject, ♦♦ might despise " is the predi- 

cate, and ♦♦might also despise a dinner of herbs " ia 
the logical predicate ; the subject, ♦♦ j^hilosopher," is 
limited by the clause ♦♦ who could enjoy the company 
of a king," a complex adjective element of the third 
class, ot wliich ♦♦ who" is the connective and subject, 
♦♦ could enjoy " is the predicate, and is limited by ♦'♦ the 
company of a king," a complex objective element of 
first class ; the predicate ♦♦ might despise " is limited 
oy ♦* a dinner of herbs," a complex objective element 
of the first class, of which ♦♦ dinner " is the basis, and 
is limited by ♦''of herbs," a simple adjective element 
of the second class. 



EXERCISE. 
AmUi'te any of the senieTtces tn *♦ Construction" Sec. III. 

** A ship gliding over the tcaveSf is a beautiful object." 

This is a simple sentence, or, more properly a con 
traded complex. ) 

Shtp is the simple, and 

A ship gliding over the waves is the complex subiect. 

/* object .' is the simple, and ^^ 

It a beautiftd object is the complex predicate. 

The subject, «Atp, . . is limited by ♦♦ gliding over the the waves," a complex 

adjective element of the first class; it is equivalent 
to ♦♦ which glides over the wa^es," and is therefore an 
abridged proposition, obtained by dropping the sulgeet 

14 
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anffconnectiTe ♦* which,** and changing "glideB," tli« 
predicate, into the participle " gliding.** 
Olgect IS limited by " a " and " beautiful.*' 

IV. Sentences having Coordinate Parts. 

" Socrates and Plato were distinguished philosophers.** 

It is & partial or contracted compourd sentence.* 

Socratm and Plato . form the compound subject, because they are united 

by ** and," and hare a common predicate, ** wfe**« 
philosophers." 

The subject .... is not limited. 

The predicate ... is limited by " distinguished," an adjective element 

of the first class, used to describe " philosophers.'* 

And is a coordinate conjunction, and connects the two sim- 
ple subjects, according to Eule XI. 

** You may buy books or slates." 

It is Sipartial or contracted compound sentence.* 

Tbu is the subject. 

Jdap^uy is the predicate. 

You is not limited. 

May buy is limited by " books or slates," a compound objec- 
tive element of the first class, showing what may be 
bought. 

Or is a coordinate conjunction, (alternative,) showinff 

that a choice is offered between " books " ana 
*' slates," which are connected by it, according to 
Rule XI. 



•• If men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment ; if they censure them, 



your own.' 

It is a compound sentence, consisting of two coordi- 
nate parts ; each part consisting of a principal and h 
subordinate clause. 

The natural order would be, " Suspect the judgment of men, if they praise 

your efforts*, vour own, if they censure them.'* 

Ther^ is an ellipsis of the prmcipal clause in the second part ; this, if sup- 
plied, would be, ** If they censure them, suspect youi 
^ ''• own judgment.** 

In the first part,:^** susj)©ct their judgment ** is the principal clause, and, 

" if men praise your efforts ** the subordinate. In 
' the second part, after the ellipsis is supplied, " sus- 
pect your o\vn judgment '* is the principal clause, and 
* if they censure them 'JJs the subordinate. " You*' 
(understood) is the subfflbt of the principal clause in 
the first part, ** suspect** is the predicate ; it is lim- 
ited, first, by " their iudgment," a complex objective 
element of the first class, used to answer the question 
'* What?" and also by "if men praise your efforts," 
an adverbial element of the third class, denoting con 
dition. (Analyze according to the model.) 

• Let the pupil become accustomed to completing such sentences by supplyinf 
^ii«eB, thus : Socratea was a distinguished philosopher, and Tlato was a d'stinguishM 
phiioBopher. 
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•• You " (uudersttod) is the subject ot the prinqBp flause in the second 

part ; " suspect " is the predicate ; it is limited by 
" your own iudgment," a complex objective element 
of the first class, and also by " }f they censure them,** 
an adverbial element of th6 third class, denoting con- 
dition, &c. 

Ihe two coordinate parts of the sentence are connected by the advcrsatire 

conjunction "but" understood, vrhich denotes op- 
position or contrast. 

C 
EXERCISES 

Analyze and parse the following sentences according to the models : — 

A r.oble income, nobly expended, is no common sight. 

Hu man foresight often leaves its proudest possessor only a choice of 
evils . 

Applause is the spur of noble minds ; the end and aim of weak ones. 

Grant graciously what * you cannot refuse safely. 

Most men know what they hate ; few what they love. 

He who openly tells his friends all that he thinks of them must expect 
that they wul secretly tell his enemies much that they do not thinlc of 
him. 

That nations sympathize with their monarch's glory, that they are ifti- 

{)roved by his virtues, and that the tone of morals rises high when he that 
eads the band is perfect, are truths admitted with oacultation, and felt 
with honest pride. 

Highly elated bv his unexpected good fortune, he returned home. Sav- 
ing carefully the fruits of his labor, he at length was able to purchase a 
ternn. 

A pretended patriot, he impoverished his country. 



in. RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION. 



V 



Rule I. A noun or pronoun used as the subject of a prop- 
osition must be in the nominative case. 

Rule H. A noun or pronoun used as the attribute of ai 
proposition after the finite verb to be^ or any intransitive or 
passive verb, must be in the nominative case. 

Rule III. A pronoun must agree with !ts antecedent in 
gender, number, and person. 

Rule IV. The verb must agree with its subject in num 
ber and person. 



• IVkatj as antecedent, is the objective element of (lie principal cliuise, and as refau 
tTB. is tile oliiective element of tiie sulwrdinate clause. 
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Rule V. Annlfktive or participle must belong to some 
noun or pronoun. 

Rule VI. A nbun or pronoun used to explain or identify 
nnothcr noun or pronoun is put by apposition in the samo 
case. 

Rule VII. A noun or pronoun used to limit another 
noun by denoting possession must be in the possessive caso. 

Rule VIIL A noun or pronoun used as the ohject of a 
transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the objective 
case. 

Rule IX. Adverbs are used to limit verbs, participles, 
adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Rule X. The nominative case independent, and the «n- 
terjection, have no grammatical relation to the other parts 
of the sentence. 

Rule XL Coordinate conjunctions are used to connect 
s imilajLple ments. ^ -^ 

Rule XII. When a verb or pronoun relates to tVo oi 
moie nouns connected by a coordinate conjunction, — 

(1.) If it agrees witli them taken conjoirUhjt it must be in the pluraX 
number. 

(2.) But if it agrees with them taken separately ^ it must be of the same 
number as that which stands next~to it. 

(3.) If it agrees with oiiOt and not the other, it must take the numbei 
of that one. 

Rule XIII. A preposition is used to show the relation of 
its object to the word on which the latter depends. 

Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
preposition must be in the objective case. 

Rule XV. Subordinate connectives are used to join dis 
similar elements. 

Rule XVI. The infinitive has the construction of the 
noitn, with the signification and limitations of the verb, and 
when dependent, is governed by the word which it limits. 

Rule XVII. Participles have the construction of adjeo^ 
U»e% and nounSy and are lim'.tcd like verbs. 
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RULES, CAUTIONS, AND tKmARKS. 

Rule L A noun or pronoun used as the subject of a 
fK ^position must be in the nominative case ; as, " Casar 
conquered Gaul." " To see the sun is pleasant" ' 2%at 
there will he an eclipse of the moon^ has been predicted." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

We found the simple cottage of the artist. The gardens are full of the 
freshness and beauty of morning. Would you see in what peace a Chdcr- 
tian can die ? Our steamer staggered in the current. A curious echo ii 
here. The accused was reconducted to his prison. 1 could not sustain 

the picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn. * rose, and 

prepared to leave the abbey. The must come, when the shall 

twine round the fallen columns. Now fades the glimmering on the 

sight. That the king can do no xvrong, is adioitted without reluctance. 
To conquer Gaul was Caesar's purpose in his campaign. 

Construct, analyze, aiid parse — 

FiA'E ExAMT»LES in which the subject shall be a noun or pronoun, mas- 
culine, singular ; Jive in which it shall be feminine, plural ; Jive in which 
It shall be neuter, singular ; Jive in which the subject is ^ group of words. 

Caution. Never use the objective as the subject of a fnite 
verb. Say, / did it, not me did it. 

Examples to he corrected and parsed : — 

You ati'l me wiU go together. Him that is studious will improve. She 
found the y\ irn, sooncr tlian us. Them that seek wisdom will be wise 
They are people whom one would think might be trusted. Who told you 
tlie story ? Him and her. I know it as well as him or her. Who saw the 
eclipse ? Us. Here's none but thee and I. They have more friends than . 
me. Them arc the ones. 

Model. — ** You and me will go togeth jr '* is incorrect, because the ob- 
jective pronoun me is made the subject of the verb will go ; but by Cau- 
tion I., the objective should never be used as the siAject of a finite verb. 
Correct, " You and I will go together." 

Reji. 1. — An injnitivey a sxibstantive clause, or any thing that may be 
used as a noun, may be the subject; as, " To steal is base.'* " Hiat you 
have wronyed me doth appear in this." " S is a consonant." 

Rem 2. — Although every subject of a finite verb must be in the nom- 
inative case, every nominative case is not the subject of a verb. The 
predicate noun, or pronoun, after a finite verb, is put in the nominative ; 
a noun or pronoim, in apposition with the subject or predicate nominative, 
is put in the nominative ; the noun denoting the person addressed is 
put in the nominative ; a noun with a participle or an infinitive, in an 
abridged proposition, may be in the nominative ; a noun used in a mere 
exclamation is put in the nominative. See Rule X. 

UiM. 3. — The subject is usually omitted in the imperative mode, and 

• ' ' J 

* When filank^ occur, words are to h« iiipplied and parsed by the popil i 

14 » 
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after than^ while, whrn^Mm though, as, when the verb is made one of the 
trrms of comparison ; 4Hr Arise." ** Go." ** He reads as well as [he] 
writes.'* ** We shall ^0^^ [it is] possible." 

Rem. 4. — The subject is commonly- placed before the predicate, but is 
sometimes placed after it; as, " Were I not Alexander, I would hm 
Diogenes." 

Rbm. 6. — In an abridged proposition, the subject may remain un- 
changed, may be changed, or may be wholly droppecL 

(1.) It remains unchanged when it denotes a different person or thing 
from tliat of the principal clause, and (thoush logically it is still the sub- 
icctj is said to be in the nominative case absolute, with the participle of the 
nredicatc ; as, " ^Vhen shame is lost, all virtue is lost." " Shame being 
lost, all virtue is lost." 

(2.) It is changed to the possessive case when the abridged predicate, 
as a noun, becomes the object of its possession ; as, ** I was not aware 
that HE was goivjjy *' I was not aware of his going** 

(3.) It is cnanged to tl e objective case when it follows a transitive verb, 
*na is followed by the infinitive of the predicate, or (when the infinitive is 
omitted) by the attribute of the predicate ; as, •* We supposed that hb 
was meriting, was honest, or was the corn7)iander.** " \Ve supposed him to 
he wntinci,'to be honest, or to be the commander; " or, (omitting the infini- 
tlvt,) " We supposed him loriting, supposed him honest, supposed him 
the commander.** 

14.) It is dropped when it represents the subject or object of the princi- 
pal clause, or, m general, when it represents the noun which the subordi- 
nate tlans« limits ; as, " I wish that I migltt go.** ** I wish to go.** " Re- 
proof WHICH is given in ptiblic hardens the heart." ** Reproof given in 
public hardens the heart." See "Abridged Propositions," page 187. 

Rem. 6. — The nominative case absolute is sometimes omitted; as, 
" AUoxcing this to be so, what then ? that is, " We allowing." 

Rem. 7. — The object of the verb in the active voices becomes its subject 
in the passive voice ; as, " John granted the Magna Charta" = The Magna 
Charta was granted by John. 

Examples to he corrected and parsed by the Remarks under Rule /•• 

A U an article. U'^e simll return as soon as ])ossihie. Repeat the lesson as I shall 
dirtute They sing as well as play. Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I thee I was not aware of his being her cousin. Wesupnosed that he was go- 
ing We 8np(K>cieiJ him to be going. 11 is work being finished, he will be able to 
leave May nhe be happy VVho broke tliis knife? Me. You are as old as her 

Pawl \va:i tliere f know sayest it j says tliy life the same ? The t>s are 

not crossed. It is certain Uiat the ofiendef will be punished. 

Rule II. A noun or pronoun used as the attribute of a 
proposition, after the finite verb to he^ or any intransitive or 
passive verb, iiust be in the nominative case ; as, " I am he/' 
" He is a scholar."' 



♦ To THi Teacher. — ft is recommended that the exercises on the Remarks be d» 
jsrred till ths pupil shall go thnuiirh tJje book a second ur third time. The words in 
Tialics are to be corrected. The hl.mks are to be filled. The sentences are to bo ana- 
lyzed, and any or all of the words to be parsed. It is thought best to throw in 
the examples promiscuously without a definite reference to the Remarks, that the pu- 
Dil may learn to search and anply for himself, as he is now supposed to have acquired 
w>me skill in analyzing and pursing 
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Examples to be parsed: — 

A life of prayer is the life of heaven. He returned a friend who came 
R foe. Art thou that traitor angel, art thou he ? No contemptible orator 
ke was. The tree tvpj called the " Charter Oak." John was called the 
beloved disciple, xfe was elected governor by a large majority. He 
died a madman. It will remain a monument of his greatness. You are 
my friend. It could not be she. Has he been a student ? His meat was 
locusts and wild honey. 

Construct i analyze^ and parse — 

Five Examples in which the noun or pronoim shall be masculine plu- 
ral ; Jive in which it shall be feminine singular ; Jive in which it shall be a 
noun, or a group of words, neuter singular. 

Caution. The attribute after a finite verb should never 
he in the objective. Say, It is 7, not me. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

It is me. It is them that must be blamed. I would do so, if I were 
him. Whom do you think it is ? It may have been her. I do not know 
whom it is. It is not me ; it is her. Whom do men say that I am ? 

Kem. 1. —The predicate nominative always denotes the same person or 
thinp as the subject, and must agree "with it in case. When the predicate 
nommative denotes a person, it usually agrees with the subject in gender 
number i and case. 

Rem. 2. — By a peculiar idiom of the English language, the neuter pro- 
noun tY, as subject, may represent a noun or pronoun as predicate of any 
number, person, or gender; as, " It is I." " It is they." " It is James." 
" It is she." 

Rem. 3. — This rule applies when copulative verbs are used ; as, ** He 
is becoming an artist." 

Rem. 4. — An infinitive or substantive clause may be used as the predi- 
cate nominative; as, "To live is to exist." "My impression is, thai 
he will canie.** 

Rem. f5.' — In an abridged proposition, (see "Abridged Propositions," 
page 185,) the predicate nominative may remain unchanged, may hp 
changed, but can never be dropped. 

(I.) It remains unchanged in the nominative when the su6ject remains 
in tlie nominative ; as, " As a youth vuis their leader, what could they 
do ? " "A YOUTH being their leader, what could they do ? " Here 
leader is in the nominative, after the participle beiiu/f because youth is in 
the nominative. 

(2.) It remains unchanged in the nominative, relating logiciilly (not 
grammatically) to the omitted or altered subject, when, in connection with 
the infinitive, or participle of the copula, it forms a verbal noun ; as, 
" That ONE shmdd be a thief, is strange." " Being a thief, or to be a 
THIEF, is strange." " I was not aware that it was he." " I was not 
aware o/'iTS being he." Here thiejand he are in the nominative after 6c- 
iiig^ or to be^ because the subject, being either changed to the pv/ssessive or 
dropped, has no power over the predicate noun. 

(3.) It is changed to the objective when the subject is changed to the 
objective, or when the noun which the omitted subject would represent (see 
Rem. 5. (4) Rule I.) is in the objective ; as, " I believed th^ it was he." 
•♦ 1 believed it to be him." " We found a plant which m caUed tJie lilac." 
** We found a plant caMed tJie lilac." Here ?te becomes Am, because •/ 
Is changed to the obi'ective. and lilac is in the objective, because, which 
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oeing dropped, it derives its case from the antecedent, plant. Had piuni 
been in the nominative, ts in the following, " The plant which is called 
the lilac is fragrant," lilac would have been in the nominative, after the 
change of the adjective clause ; as, *• The plant called the lilac is fra- 
grant." 

RnM. 6. — Tlio form of the verb is not affected by the predicate, but by 
tht' suhjfct ]i()Uiin;itive ; as, "Apples are ^n/tY." ** His ^borf was veff&* 

Hem. 7. — The predicate nominative is commonly placed after the verb, 
and the subject nominative before it; but in questions, both direct and 
indirect, this order is not olraerved ; as, *' Is (hnt the master f " ** WTiO ifl 
^c / " that is. " He is who f " 

Examples to be parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule 11. 

Ho became his faithful . To teach is to . Mr. being ther« 

teacher, they made rapid progress. Being a stranger, he was very lonely. I knovi 
not who thou art. I believed it to be him. They believed it to be /. Who do you sup* 

pose it to be ? }Je was not known to be a . A man he was to all the country 

dear She is the person who ,. understood lier to be. His pavilion were dark waters, 
and thick clouds of the sky. We found an animal called a weasel. 

Rule III. A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
gender, number, and person ; as, " Those men who are most 
consistent are not more unlike to others than tJiey are at times 
to themselves^ 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your eons to love it too. Othei 
sheep I have, which are not of this> fold. 

TLjs is the friend of whom I spoke. He who had no mercy upon others 
is now reduced to a condition which may excite the pity of his most im 
placable enemy. 

At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of the surrounding ex- 
panse attracts attention. They found that all their efforts were unavail- 
inj?. That life is long which answers life's great end. He is the friend 
whose arrival is daily expected. 

Consti'uctf analyze, and parse — 

Six Examples in which a personal pronoun shall be in the nominative 
singular ; six in which a personal pronoun shall be possessive smgular ; 
six in which the personal pronoun shall be objective plural ; six in which a 
relative pronoun shall be in the nominative singular, three referring to 
persons, and three to things or animals ; six in which the relative shall be 
in the possessive or objective case ; six in which an interrogative pronoun 
shall be u&ed, two in the nominative, two in the possessive, and ttoo in 
♦he objective. 

Caution I. Avoid the use of a noun and pronoun as suh' 
ject jr object of the same verh^ unless great emphasis is re- 
quired. Say, The hoy did it, not, the boy, he. 

Examples to be corrected: — 

Many words they darken speech. That girl she is very ignorant. The 
king he was very angry. Anna, she told me so. The teacher approving 
^r.e plaaj, he immediately adopted it. Whom when they had washed, they 
...-.l nefin an upper chamber. What he snid, he is now sorry for it 
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Caution H. Avoid the use of a plural pronoun having 
4 singular antecedent. Saj , Let every one attend to Ai*, 
not their ^ work. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Let each schoku who thinks so raise their hands. A person can coiy 
tent themselves on small means. Let ev^y one answer for themselTes. 
Bebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. Can any one bf 
sure tha#they are not deceived ? 

Caution III. In the use of a pronoun^ avoid ambiguity in 
its reference to an antecedent. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Thou hast no right to be a judge, who art a party concerned. A hawk 
caupfht a hen, and eat her in her own nest. A purse was lost in the street 
which contained a large sum of money. There are millions of people in the 
empire of China whose support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

C AUTi ON IV. Never place a pronoun of the first person he* 
fore a noun or pronoun of the second or thirds or one of the 
third hefore one of the second. Say, George^ and you^ and 
J, not J, and you^ and George^ will go. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

I and you may go, if I and he can agree. I, and you, and Harriet are 
^oing. Father said, that I and Henry should stay at home. When will 
Mary and you be ready ? Horace, and I, and you are invited. 

Caution V. Avoid the use o/^who, when speaking of ani" 
mals and iftanimate objects^ and of which, when speaking of 
persons. Say, The cat which mews, not who. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. Ho has a 
soul who cannot be infliienced hy such motives. This is the dog whom 
my father bought. The lady which we saw was hi jhly educated. He ha« 
•onic friends which I am acquainted with. The j adge which pronounced 
the sentence was an upright man Those which deoire to be happy should 
be careful to do that which is right. 

Caution VI. Avoid a change of number ^ or a change of 
pi'onounSj when reference is made to the same antecedent in 
ihi same stiitznce. 

Examples to \e corrected : — 

Though thou art wise, you sometimes misjudge. Do thyself no^ hann, 
tnd no one will harm ymt. This is the man who discovered our diBtress, 
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■nd tljat brought us lelicf. I know you, who thou art tuat annoyest ma 
at thy gate. O thou who art all- wise, and that rulest over all I 

Rem. 1. — Interrogative pronouns coraraonly refer to objects unknown 
to the speaker ; and hence the gender, number, and person must be of- 
tumedy till the person or thing inquired for becomes known. Aithoug^i 
the pronoun in such cases may not agree with the actual object in ques- 
tion, consistency should be presen'ea in every reference to the assumed 
one. The following sentence is wrong, owing to a change of number in 
the supposed object. " Wlio was not chan.ned with the m^c the^ 
heaid just now ? " Was should be changed to were, or they to k^ 

Rem. 2. — The English language being destitute of a pronoun of the 
third person, which may apply equally to either sex, an erroneous use of 
thet/y referring to person, any one, or sojne one, has been adopted even by 
respectable writers, to conceal the gende r or to avoid an awkward use of 
he, or she, thus : " If any one would test these rules for the preservation 
of health, they (he or s/ie) must persevere in all states of the weather." 
The want of such a pronoun is still more apparent when the speaker has 
a definite person before his mind, and wishes to conceal the gender, thus : 

" The person who gave me this information desired me to conceal 

name." When the person referred to belongs to an assemblage, known 
to be composed wholly of males, or wholly of females, the masculine or 
feminine pronoun should be used accordingly. But when the person be 
longs to an assemblage of males and females, usage has sanctioned the 
employment of a masculine pronoun, thus : " Is any among you afflicted ? 
let Aim " (not them, — not him or her) " pray." 

Rem. 3. — When a pronoun refers to a collective noun in the singular, 
it should be neuter singular, if the noun conveys the idea of unity ; as, 
" The school was opened under favorable auspices ; but it was dismissed 
for want of patronage." But when the noun conveys the idea of pliurali- 
ty, the pronoun should be plural, taking the gender of the individuals 
composing the collection ; as, " The multitude eagerly piursue pleasure as 
their chief good." 

Rem. 4. — When, things or animals are personified, they should be rep- 
resented as persons by the pronouns employed ; as, " Grim darkness furls 
his leaden shroud." " The wolf w/to from the nightly fold fierce drags 
the bleating prey." 

Rem. 5. — The pronoun i« does not always refer to a definite object. 
See *•' Etymology," page 41, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 6. — The pronoun usually follows its antecedent, but sometimes 
it is placed first; as, " Hark ! they whisper, angels say." 

Rem. 7. — Relative and interrogative pronouns are usually placed at the 
beginning of their clauses, even though the order of construction would 
assign them some other position ; as, '* Patemus had but one son, whom 
he educated himself." 

Rem. 8. — The relative in the objective is sometimes omitted; «8. 
** Here is the present [which] he gave me." 

Rem. 9. — In disposing of a personal pronoun, two rules should be 
given, one for its agreement, and one for its construction : in disposing of 
a relative, we should add to these the rule for it as a coimective. 

Rem. 10. — The construction of the relative is independent of its ante- 
cedent. It may be in the nominative case, as subject of a finite verb ^^ 
nominative absolute, possessive case, or in the objective case governed bv a 
transitive verb, or by a preposition ; as, *• They who speak. * " We ordered 
the horses to be harnessed, which being do7io, we commenced our jour- 
ney." " He hastened to the palace of ms sovereign, into whose presence 
his hoary locks and moumfiil visage soon obtained admission." ** The 
person whom I saw." " Whom did vou take hun to be." See Rom. 10 
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Rdle VIII. " fhc man whom they call the janitor." " This is the rule 
to which we called his attention.** 

Kem. 11. — The relative, when used in a restticttve sense, joins the prop- 
osition which it introduces to the antecedent, imparting to the clause the 
qualities of an adjective. When thus used, it commonly has, prefixed 
to the antecedent, 'd correlative, such as the, thii, that, these, those; the ad- 
jective clause becomes a necessary addition to the antecedent to complete 
the limitation intimated by these words. When not used in a restrictive 
sense, the relative introduces an additional proposition, and is equivalent 
to and he, and she, and it, and they ; as, " He gave me a book, which 
he requested me to read *' = H<t gave me a book, and he requested me to 
read %t. 

Hbm. 12. — When the relative is governed by a preposition, it is gener- 
ally best to place the latter at the beginning of the clause : as, '* This \a 
the subject to which he alluded," not which he alluded to. But when the 
relative that is thus governed, the preposition is always placed at the end ; 
as, *^ Here is the last bridge that we shall come to.** It is better not to 
employ thai when the governing preposition is understood ; it is, however, 
sometimes used ; as, ** In the day tJiat thou eatest thereof, thou shalt sure- 
ly die." 

Rem. 13. — The relative thxit should be used, — 

(1.) After the interrogative who ; as, " Who that marks the fire still 
sparkling in each eye,** &c. 

(2.) After an adjective in the superlative degree ; as, " He was the last 
that left." 

(3.) After very, all, same; as, "This is the very book that I want." 
" Is not this all that you ask ? " '* He is the same person that I took him 
to be." 

(4.) When the relative refers to both persons and things ; as, " Here 
are the persons audi papers that were sent for." 

Examples to be parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule III. 

She is handsome, and she has the misfortune of knowing it Whoieas not delightc4 

witii the walk which (key tocik in tlie ? If any one would make progress, 

thry must resist temptation. Is any one sad .'* let him seek the consolation of the 
gospel. Every one must judjre of tJnir own — — . He met crowds, toko were go- 
hig up tlie streets. The council were divided in its sentiments. The lion said to the 
ass, toliich had been hunting with it. lie found the books which he sought. lie found 
thit he had formed plans which could not be accomplished. He gave me an exercise, 
and requested me to correct it. Ho pave me an exercise which he requested me to cor- 
rect This is the very tokich I need. He needs no spectacles, that cannot see 

It is the same which I showed you before. Who, who has any regard for hl« 

reputation, would act thus ? Many a man loses their character by such acts. 1 do 
not care who knows it Whom the cap fits, let him put it on. Blessed is the n^an 
who feareth the l.ord, and who koepeth his commandments. It was that Wary 
^vliich anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whoM 
brother . was sick 

. KuLE IV. The verb must agree with its subject in num 
U:i and person ; as, " I am." *' Thou art sitting.^' " Wi 
have come.^'* 

ExA.MrLES to be parsed : — 

I do entreat thee. I do think jrou could contrive to find her employment 
If yo* are incUncd to it. They will follow your advice. He gave up all hoije 
•f obtaining his object. Murmur at nothif^g. That the evidence of tnii 
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aan*8 ffoilt wiU insure hU condemnation, is admitted. To do to others aa 
we would have them do to us, is the golden rule. 

Consimct, analyze^ tmdpane — 

Four Examples in which the verb shall be in the first or second per 
son, present tenEC ; four in which it shall be in the third person, present 
perfect tense ; four in which the verb shall be second person singular, 
potenticJ, present, or present perfect ; four in which it suaJ be present, 
past, or future, progressive form ; four m which it shall be passive, pres- 
ent perfect, past perfect, or future perfect ; four in which it shall be sec- 
ond person singular, emphatic form ; four in which it shall be used inter- 
rogatively in the indicative or potential ; four in which shaU or will simply 
predict. 

Caution I. Avoid the use of a singular verb vnih a plw' 
ral subject^ or a plural verb and a singular subject. 

Examples to he corrected : — 

Where was you this mominsj when 1 called ? He dare you to do it. 
rhey was unwilling to go. Relatives agrees with their antecedents. 
There's ten of us going. His pulse beat quick. She have not done it. 
"Was you certain of it ? We was allowed the privilege. Circumstances 
alters cases. Has those books been sent home ? On one side was sloping 
banks. 

Caution II. Never use a singular verb vnth a collective 
noun intended to express plurality of idea ; or a plural verb 
with a collective noun intended to express unity of idea. 

Examples to bs corrected : — 

The committee has accepted their appointment. * The majority was dis- 
posed to adopt the measure which they at first opposed. Blessed is the 
people that know the jovful sound. The fieet were seen sailing up the 
channel, where afterward.s it anchored. The peasantry goes barefoot with- 
out endangering their health. There are a flock of birds. The public is 
requested to attend for their own benefit. All the world is spectators of 
vour conduct. The regiment consist of two thousand men. The church 
nave no power to adopt the measure which it advocates. 

Caution III. Never use a plural verb with a singular sub' 
jact^ though the latter be modified by a noun in the plural. 
Say, Each of his brothers is well, not are well. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Four years' interest were expected. The derivation of thesQ words are . 
uncertain. The story, with all its additions, wer6 believed. The increase 
of his resources render the change necessary. The number of applicarta 
increase. The general , with all his soldiers, were taken. The sale of the 
Koods take place to-m }rrow. The hope of retrieving his losses increast 
his diligence. 

Caution IV. Be careful not to use the wrong verb, as, 
SET for SIT, LAY for lib come /or GO ; nor the wrong form. 
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tS^ DONE for DID WROTE /or WRITTEN, &C. , HOT the WRONG 
TENSE, as, SEE for SAW, GIVE ybr GAVE ; nor i'IPEOPER CON- 
TRACTIONS, as, ain't for are not, &c> 

Examples to be corrected: — 

I seeD him when he done it. Some one has broke my pencil Tell them 
to set still She laid do^^^l by the fire. He soon begun to bo weary of tho 
emplov'nent. I am goins to lay down. M;iry has wrote a letter. I se« 
hiiD when he went. Ain*t it true ? We ain't going this evening. He ha« 
drank too much. The tree has fell. You have not did as I told you. 
John h%s stole the knife. They are going to our house next week. He 
give me a great many books. lie knowcd his lesson better than Henry. 
Thev had sang very well. I have lain your book on the shcy. Will you 
sit the pitcher on the table, and let it set there. The ship lays in tht 
harbor. I done my sums first. 

^ Rem. 1. — To th!s rule there are properly no exceptions. The coUeo* 
tivo noun in the singular may take a plural verb, but never except when 
the mind sees in it a collection of individuaLj. 

IIe\ 2. — The nominative and verb after many a (an) should be sin- 
gular ; as, ** Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen." 

Bem. 3. — Verbs in the imperative modo usually agree with thoUf ye, 
or yoi/f understood. 

RxTLE V. An adjective or participle must belong to some 
noun or pronoun ; as, " The guilty man ; " z= " The man 
W&3 guilty. ^"^ Or, more specifically, — 

(1.) An adjective or participle used as the attribute of a proposition after 
the verb to be^ or any intransitive or passive verb, belongs to the sulyect ; 
as, " The tree is tall.'* " To see the sun is pleasant,** " Where the ninds 
Nvill be obtained is doubtful.** 

(2.) An adjective or participle iiscd to limit or (qualify a noim belongs 
to the noun which it modifies ; as, *• An upright judge.** " Five boxes.'* 
" 'riie good old man.** 

Examples to be analyzed or jjarsed : — 

When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy, where wast thou ? The influence of such pursuits is ennobling. He 
was a good man, and a lust. He was a burning and a shining light. These 
opportunities, improved as they should be, must produce the desired results. 
The hopes of the whole family were centred on him. His resources were 
inexhaustible. To insult the afflicted is impious. Pity the sorrows of a 
poor old man, whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. That 
ne should refuse such a proposition, was not unexpected. Every tiling 
which is false, vicious, or unworthy, is despicable to him. though all lh« 
tvorld should approve it. 

Constrttctf analyze^ and parse — 

Five Examples in which a limiting adjective shall modify the subject , 
^ce in which a qualifying adjective shall modify the predicate nominative; 
^ve in which a hmiting and qualifying adjective shall modify the object of 
a verb, or preposition ; Jive in which the qualifying adjective shall,^ with 
the copula, form the predicate ; Jive in which the adjective ehall be in th# 
eomparative or superlative degree. 

15 
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Caution L Never use the limiting adjective (article) a 
before tJie sound of a vowel, nor an before the sound of a eon* 
vmant. Say, An apple, not a apple. 

Examples to be corrected: — 

Ho found a acorn in the woods. He was a honorable man It w aa 
wonderful invention. He is an younger man than we thought. Sh« 
chowed an uniform adherence to truth. This is an hard saying. 

Caution II. Avoid the use of a plural adjective to limit 
a singular noun. Say, This sort of people, not those. 

KxAMPLES to be corrected : — 

I do not like remarks of these kind. Those sort of people are very dls 
Agreeable. Will you buy si.x pair of boots ? I have bought eight foot of 
wood. It cost a thousand pound. The lot is fifty foot in mdth. Th# 
water is six fathom deep. We walked three mile in a short time. II» 
ordered ten ton of coal. 

Caution III. Neverv^e the pronoun thrvl, for the adjec 
live THOSE. Say, Tlwse books, not them books. 

Examples to he corrected: — 

I found them books on the table. Which of them scholars recites thi 
best ? Gro and tell them boys to come here. Ask them children to bring 
them apples here. 

Caution IV. Avoid the use of the adjective for the ad' 
verb. Say, Speak 2>romp^Zy, noX prompt. 

Examples to he corrected : — 

She dresses neat. The time passed very quick. The ship gLdes 
smooth over the water. The stream flows silent on. It is not such a great 
distance as I thought it was. He behaved much wiser than the others. 
Mary speaks French very fluent. I am exceeding sorry to hear such 
tidings. 

Caution V. Avoid the use of the superlative degree when 
two objects are compared, or the comparative when more than 
two are compared. 

Examples to he corrected • — 

He was the larger of them all. He was the oldest of the two brotheri. 
He f^referred the latter of the three. Which is the oldest of the tw« ? 
John is the wisest of the two. 

Caution VI. Avoid the use of double comparatives and 
iuperlatives. 

Examples to he corrected : — 

After the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee Thu 
was the most unkindest out of all. The rose is most tairest of all flowera 
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le is the most kindest friend I have. Solomon was more wiser thtn any 
itfthcr king. 



Rem. 1. —The apj)ropriate use cf the adjective is to restrict the appli- 
cation of a noun used as a.conww7i name applicable to each individual of a 
class. The adjective thus used is always a dependent term, having the 
restricted noun as its principal. 

Hem. 2. — A noun may be restricted or limited in its application, — 

(1.) Without affecting any of its properties ; as, " Two men." " TAesa 
books." 

(2.) By designating some /wq;>er^y or gucUity ; as, " Good men." " Zn- 
mtfiridits boys." 

(3.) By identifying it ; as, " Paul the Apostle." ** Peter the Hermit:' 

(4.) By representing it as an object possessed; as, ** David's harp." 

The first two limitations aie effected by a^ectives ; the last tuo »y 
%oun» )r proiwuns performing tl] e office of the adjectivA 

Hem 3. — Any word, or ^oup of woras, empioyea to limit a noun, is aik 
xdjective element^ that is, it is of the nature of an adjective ; as, •' Indus 
trious men." ** Men of industry.*' " Men \oJio are industrious:* 

Kem. 4. — Limiting adjectives, when used in connection with qualifying, 
are generally placed first ; as, " The old man." ** This valuable hint." 
** Ten small trees." When two limiting adjectives are used, one of which 
is an article, the latter is usually placed nrst ; as, *' Tfie ten command- 
ments." But after many, stcch, ally what, and both the article stands next 
to the noun ; So also, after adjectives preceded by too, «o, as, or how ; as, 
" Many a man." " Such a wm?k" ** AU the boys.** ** What a boy." 
" Both the girls.** " Too great, as great, so great, liow great, a man." 

Rem. 5. — A, or an, belongs to nouns in the singular number. But before 
feio, hundred, or thousand, it seems to belong to a plural noun ; as, ** -/I 
few men.** ** A hundred ships.** " A thousand pounds." 

Rem. 6. — TJie belongs to nouns, either singular or nlural ; as, " Th* 
man:* '* The tnen.'* 

Rem. 7. — When two or more qualifying adjectives belong to a nouo 
representing but 07ie object, the limiting adjective should not be repeated ; 
as, *♦ A red and white flag ; " i. e., one flag having two colors. But wnen two 
«>r more such adjectives belong to a noun used to represent as many differ- 
ent objects as there are adjectives employed, the limiting adjective musi 
be repeated , as, " We saw a black, a white, a red, and a gray horse ; " i. e., 
four horses of different colors. 

Rem. 8. — Adjectives which imply number should agree in number 
with the nouns to which they belong; as, " All men',** ** Several men." 
When two numerals precede a noun, one singular and the other plural, 
the pliural should generally be placed next to the noun ; as, "The first tux 
lines," not, " The two Jirst lines." In such expressions as, " Five yoke of 
oxen:* •* Ten head of cattle,** *' Fifty sail of vessels,** the plural aajective 
belongs to a noun in the singular. 

Rem. 9. — When objects* are contrasted, that refers to the first, and 'Mm 
to the last mentioned ; as, ** Wealth and poverty are both temptations; 
that tends to excite pride, this discontent." 

Reii. 10. — B) a peculiar idiom, <A/7 is used with comparatives, to de- 
note proportionate equality and is used adverbially ; as, " The more I see 
it, /Ac better I like it." 

Rem. 11. — The adjective is often us(?d as a noun, the noim to which it 
bclcTigs bemg miderstood ; as, " The good are respected." On the other 
hind, thn notm is often used as an adjective; as. ** Gold bends" See 
'di« matte cxpresr ions, p. 193. 
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ftBM. 13. — 'Die predicate, adjective or participle, followinaj copulative 
rbs, generally indicates the manner of the action, while, at the saiue 
:ie, it denotes some property of the subject ; as, *' The hoy was muds 



Eem. 12. — One adjective often limits the complex idea cxpre«sed ny 
k-iothcr adjective and a noun ; as, ** Two old horses." 

Kbm. 

▼crljs, 

time, ... 

iic/i " ** The fnut tastes sweet." " The liorse came gaUojnng:* 

Rem. 14. — When two objects, or sets of objects, are compared, the com- 
parative decree is generally used ; as, ♦' George is ^i//er than William, or is 
the taller of the two." " Our oratiges are sweeper than yoiirs." 

Rem. 1'5. — When more than two objects are compared, the supcrlati\c 
degree is used ; as, ** Achilles was the bravest of the Greeks." 

Hem. 16. — "NATicn the comparative de.2:ree is used, the latter term should 
always exclude the former , as, *♦ New York ia hirger than any other city 
af the United States." " He was '.Wser than his brothers." Dut when 
the superlative is used, the latter term should always iiwliuU the former j 
as, " Rhode Island is the smallest of the United States." 

Hem. 17. — Eachy oitCy either^ and neither belong to nouns in the third 
person singular. Hence, when used as nouns, verbs and pronouns should 
agree with them accordingly ; as, " Each of his brothers is (not ar-e) 
weU." 

Rem. 18. — An adjective after tlie participle or infinitive of the copula 
is sometimes u.^cd ahstracthj^ referrinp;, it may be, logically (but not gram- 
m.>ticaily) to some indefinite object ; as, " To be good is to oe happy.*' 

ExAUPLKs to be parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule V, 

Good men will l>e rewarded. William the Conqueror fought at the battle of Has* 
lings. PJmkspeare'H Haniiei li.i;* iiroii niucli admired. Then they, tliat loved the 

Lord, ejiake often one to another, TJio ten C(iiiimandnieirt:< were given by . 

The Old ——— has* often been rejJcatLtl. ile^nve a tJioiwand for the house. 

She wore a blue and black silk ilrtss. Voii may road ihe tvvo.^r.-t pages. Hope i.> as 
j»lrong an incentive to actiofi as fear; iW.- is the arjticipation of gisod, f/i«< of evil. 

Of all othn idi* habits, idlenee^s ia tlie niot>i . Let each of them be heard in 

t*«r turn. He is the most of all il»e rcsL Hvery one of us have our fault'*. 

Rule VI. A noun or pronoun used to cxplaiii or identify 
another noun or pronoun is put by apposition in the same 
case; as, "William the Conqueror defeated Harold, the 
Saxon king,^"* 

Examples to be aiwlyzed and parsed : — 

The patriarch Abraham was accounted fiiithful. The Emperor Nero 
was a cruel tyrant. James, the royal Scottish poet, was imprisoned iu 
*Vindsor Caslle. In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, 
myaded France. Frederic William ill., Kiuf? of Prussia, son ot Frederic 
WiUiam II., and Louisa, Princess of llessc-Darmstadt, ^yas bom Au- 
gust 3, 1770. 

Construct ^ analyze^ and parse — 

Three Examples in which the noun in apposition shall be in the 
Bommatiyc, modifyinj; the subject; three in which it shall be in the 
noininatiye, modifying the i)redicate noun ; three in which it shall he in 
the objecti'e, modifying a noun, used as the object of a \crb or preposi- 
tion. 

Rem. 1. — The explanatory noun or pronoun must denote the same per- 
*u" °^*^^^^^ ^^ ^^^* which it identifies. It usually explains by showinsf 
the qme, rank, sapacity , ocvimathn, or chrtxacter, of the principal term 
««, " P«»tflr the Hermit.^ " John the Rva^x^elist:' 
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Rem . 2. — WTicn, for tl.e sake of emphasis, the same name is repeated, 
it is in apposition with, the former ; as, " A horse^ a, horse! my kingaomfor 
ahorse." 

Hem. 3. — When tlie limiting noun denotes a person, it ffenerally agreei 
with the limited, in number , gender y and case ; as, •' Paul tne Ajjostle7* 

Kem. 4. — Two nouns may denote the same person or thing, and eren 
be in tliC same case, but yet not in apposition. A noun in apposition aS' 
tumes what by the predicate noun is a^rm«<:^ ; as, ** Adam, the first man." 
"Adam was the first wmn." Even when two nuns denotinf^ the same 
person or thiag become the objects of certain transitive (copulative) verbs, 
they are not properly in apposition. Compare " They called David the 
psalmist," with " They called David, the psalmist," that is, who was tho 
psalmist. 

llEJt. 5. — A noun or pronoun in the plural may be represented, not by 
one, but by two or more nouns, which, together, are equivalent to it ; as 
** The victims a brother and a sister.*' The reverse of thii» rule is equal- 
ly true ; as, " Intemperance, oppression, and fraiid, vices of the age." In 
tne case of the reciprocal pronouns, e(zch dther, and otie another^ the first 
words, each and oiie, are m apposition with a preceding plural noun or 
pronoun, or witli two or more siujii^ular nouns taken conjointly ; as, " The 
Doys struck one an other " = The boys struck — one struck an other ; 
** John and David love each other " = John and David love — ea^ch loves 
the other. Each and <me are in the nominative case, and other is in the 
objective case. 

Rem. 6. — Two or more proper names, or a title and a proper name, ap- 
plied to one person, though in apposition, should be taken as one complex 
noun; as, " George Washington." " General Gates." 

Rem. 7. — The proper name of a w^e, instead of being put in apposi- 
tion ^vith the common name, is usuaUv governed by the preposition o/ ; as, 
«* The city of Rome," 

Rem. 8. — A noun is sometimes in apposition with a sentence, and 
fiomctimes a sentence with a noun ; as, " They devoted their whole time 
to the promotion of our happiness — attentions which we shall not soon for- 
get." " The maxim, Enough is as good as a feast, has silenced many a 
vain wish." 

Rem. 9. — \Vlien possessives are in apposition, the sicn of possession 
('*) is commonly used with only one of them ; as, " John the Baptist's 
head." " His majesty King Ilenn/s cro^vn." 

Rem. 10. Sometimes o^, denoting capacity f rank, ot office, intervenes be- 
tween two nouns, one of which is in apposition with the other ; as, " The 
moon as sxtellitti attends." In the example, " I am pleased with my posi- 
tion as a iciicher," teacher seems to be in apposition T\ith the expression 
mg position., denoting the same person as my, but taking the same case as 
position. 

Examples to be -pardcd and correct (I by tke Remarks under Ride VL 

Companv, vilIaiKtiis comprmy, haiii been tiie Kfjoil of ine. Absalom, the of 

, dieil in battle. MarctisTulMus Cicero was a great I am going to see 



wy friends in the country — titty that we visited lai^t summer, (iiieen Victoria's chil 
dron are carefully educated. 1 am pleased with her improvement as a sclmlar 

Jonathan and David loved each other. Go ye every man unto his own . 

Ambition, interest, lionor, all concurred. He recovered — a result which was not 

expected. He permitted mo to make use of his , a kindness whicfc l sbMl 

not soon forget. 

Rule VII. A noun or pronoun, used to limit another 
noun by denoting possession^ must be in the possessive caao 

15 • 
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ft8, " Stephen's coumge failed." " Their fortune was am^ 
pie." " Wliose work is this ? " 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Charles's rcsijrnation filled all Europe with astonishment. The joy of 
his youth was great. Rotha's bay received the ship. Her ways are wayc 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. A mother's tcndeniestt, and 
a lather's care, are natore^s gifts for man's advantage. A chiefUin'a 
daoghter seemed the mryd. Yet my last thought is England's. She 
stooped her by the runnel's side. Hushed were his Gertrude's lips. Our 
iiuurpB we left by Babel's streams. 

Construct, analyze , and parse — 

Twenty Examples in which a possessive noun, o pronoun, shall limit 
the subject, the predicate, a noun in apposition, or a noun in the objec* 
tire after a transitive verb or preposition. 

Caution I. In writing nouns in the possessii^e^ never 
omit the possessive termination. Write man^s^ not mans, 

EX.VMPLES to be corrected : — 

On Lindens hills of blood-stained snow. It was the grand sultans pal 
ace. The nations hopes were blasted. Next Mars, Fiazzis orb is seen. 
It is against the laws of Plutos empire. Ilis brothers oflcnce is not his. 
Midst glorys glance, and victorys thunder-shout. The mans story was 
false, if of Drydens fire the blaze is brighter, of Popes the heat is mere 
regular and constant. 

Caution II. In using pronouns in the possessive^ nsve? 
insert the apostrophe^ nor add the letter n. Write their;^ 
not their^s. Say his^ hers^ ours^ yours^ theirs^ not hisn^ 
hern^ ourn, yourn^ theirn. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

This book is your's. I listened to it's song. The slate is hisn. Thts 
map is their's. This knife is mine, and not ^oum. That handkerchief 
is hem. These sheep are oum. Will you drive you^ji out of the pasture ? 
Our's is a pleasant task. 

Caution III. Never mak^, tlie limited noun plural because 
the possessive is plural. Say " their iecisiony not their 
decisions, one only being meant. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

I will do it for your sakes. We intend, for our parts', to follow his ad 
fice. Their healths hare improved. VVe will submit to our lota. It was 
Dot worth their whiles to remain so long in port. 

Rem. 1. — The relation of the possessive is one of dependence. There 
must, therefore, always be (expressed or understood) the name of the ob- 
|ect possessed on which the possessive term depends. This dependence 
may oe sho^vn either by a change of termination or by a preposition; as, 
"^ My falhtr'e lioose " ss The h juse of my fa ther " The * in^'n court " r* 
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The cooit of the king. The possessive terra alwiys limits a noun, and 
nence it performs the function of an adjectiTe, and in analyzing may be 
reckoned as an adjective element. 

Bem. 2. — The limited noun is often understood; as, "This pen is 
Mary's [pen]." " We worship at St. Paul's [church]." " This is a book 
of my brother's [books]." " Mine [that is, my tas]i\ is a pleasant task." 
After wi/;ie, thine^ hers^ ours, yours^ and theirs^ the limited noun is always 
understood. 

Hem. 3. — When two or more wprds are used to designate one object, 
ihc possessive sign is affixed to the last; as, "General George Washing- 
ton's administration." The sign of the possessive belongs to the group, 
<nd is sometimes applied when the last word is the object of a preposition ; 
us, " The King of England's death." Here England is in the objective 
after of. 

Rem i. — When two or more nouns in the possessive are connected 
coOrdinately ; first, if they imply the possession of one object in common, 
the sign is applied only to the last ; as, '* Little aiid Browti's store; " but, 
secondly, if they imply the possession of different objects, though of the 
same name, the possessive sign should be applied to each ; as, " 1 have an 
Emerson's and a Greettleafs Arithmetic.'* 

Rem. 5. — The limited word is often a participial noun ; as, "I am in 
favor of his bringing the dispiite to a speedy close." 

Rem. 6. — Sometimes the possessive sign is annexed to an adjective 
used as a noun ; as " This is the wrctchcd's only plea." 

Examples to be parsed and corrected by the Remarks under Rule VII. 

He is at the governor's. The Representatives House convened to-day. I assure you 
tt is theirs. General Franklin Pierce's administration cominenced on the fourth of 
Alarch, 1853. John, and James's letters have been received. Day and Martin's black 
hig is celebrated. Lady, be thine the Christian's walk. 

Rule VIII. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the objective 
case ; as, " He found the object lohicli he desired/ 
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Examples to 6c7?rt7'5erf; — 

Ambition makes the same mistake concerning power that avarice makes 
concerning wealth. If you have performed an act of great and disinter- 
ested virtue, conceal it. Imperial Ilome governed the bodies of men, but did 
no ; extend her empire farther. In former times, patriots prided themselves 
on their own poverty, and the riclies of the state. He endeavored to in- 
culcate right principles. He sought to follow the example of the good. 
They say that they have bought it. The truly gr^at consider, first, how 
they may gain the approbation of God. He inquired, •' Who comes there r " 

Constntctf analyze ^ and parse — 

Five Examples in wliich a noun, five in which a personal pronoun, 
five in which a relative pronoun, and jive in which an interrogative pro- 
loun, shall be the object of a transitive verb ; also ^re in which two objects 
4liall limit either of the verbs in Rem. 9 or 12. 

Caution I. Never use the nominative as the object of a 
transitive verb. Say, IVIiom did ho visit ? not who 
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ExAHPLB^ to be corrected:^ 

Who did yov ^ec yesterday ? AVho did be marry ? They that help us vn 
should reward. Ue who committed the oTence thou shouldst punish not 
I, who am innocent. Who should 1 find but my cousin ? Will you let him 
and I sit together ? I did not know who to send. 

Rem. 1. — "When a noim or pronoun is used to complete the meaning 
of a transitive verb, without the aid of a preposition expressed or under- 
fitood, it is called the direct object ; but when it is added to a verb, eithei 
transitive or intransitive, to show that to or for which any thing is, or in 
done, or th it from which any thing proceeds, it is culled the indirect ("fr* 
jcct ; as, " Ellen gave an apple to her brother.** 

Hem. 2. — When an indirect object precedes the direct, the prepcsitiai 
tnould be omitted ; when it follows, it should be expressed as, " I lent 
kini a book " = I lent a book to him. 

Rem. 3. — The indirect object is sometimes used alone witn intransitiTe 
verbs, sometimes with an adjective, and in a few instances with a noun ; 
as, ** lie spoke of his trials. *♦ To me this rule is obvious." ** To the 
hero tl'.a': was a proud day." 

Rem. 4. — The object of a transitive verb may be an infinitive, or a sub- 
stantive clause ; as, ** I love to write.** " 1 have heard that he teas sick,** 

Rr.M. 5. — When a substimtive clause is governed by the verb say, or its 
equivalent, — 

(l.^ It is said to be quoted directly (oratio directa) when it expresses 
tho thought of another in his own words ; as, '* He said, / will go.* 

(2.) It is said to be quoted indirectly (oratio obliqua) when it expresses 
the thought of another in the speaker's words ; as, " He said that he 
%DOiddgo.** 

Rem. 6. — Some intransitive verbs are followed by an object of kindred 
ftignificatioo ; as, ** He ran a race.** '* She dreamed a dream.** 

Rem. 7. — The object of the active verb becomes the subject of the 

{)assive; as, "Romulus founded Rome*' .^ Rome was foundca by Romu- 
us. 

Rem. 8. — To avoid ambi^ty, the object should be placed after the 
verb, especially when the subject and object are both nouns ; as, " Alex- 
ander conquered Darius" not, " Alexander Daritis conquered ; " but when 
the subject or object is a pronoun, the form usually determines the rela- 
tion ; as, " Ilim followed nis next mate." 

Rem. 9. — The following verbs, waA^c, amtovit^ electa creatCf constitute^ 
re7uler, name^ style^ call^ esteem^ thinky cotista-ery regard^ reckon^ and some 
others, not only take after them a direct object, but predicate of it another 
object, which may, therefore, be called its aU^ihute. The attributive object 
may be either a noun^ an adjective^ or a verb. " They made him an ojjicer.** 
"Ihcy made him sick.** "They made him labor.'* Though it is evi- 
dent that the attributive object, when a noun, denotes the same per- 
son or thing as the first, it is by no means in apposition >vilh it In 
the case of apposition, the principal noun completes the meaning A ihe 
verb, and the second limits the first; as, "They called Miles, tho carpen- 
ter.** Rut in the case of two objects, (the object and its attribute.) both 
are necessary to complete the meaning of the verl) ; as, " They called Miics 
a carpenter.** In one case, the second noun has no grammatical relation 
to ths verb; in the other, it is directly related, both to tho veib and to the 
<jrst noun. In the first example, ** carpenter " should be parsed as a noun 
m the objective , put in apposition Avith the first, by Rule Vl. In the sec- 
ond example ''* carije-^iter " should be parsed ns a noun in the objective 
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fonhing, ja connection withj" Miles," the object ot •'* called" beinj? also an 
attribute to the lirst object. • In a similar "way, parse *' sick" and '• labor" 
in tlic above examples; or one may be called the Jirst, or priiwipal^ and 
Uie other the attributive object of the verb. 




copula is often expressed, the first object representing, in the objective, what 
H-as the subject nominative ; the second, in like manner, vrhat was the 
predicate nominative before the proposition was abrrdged; as, •'Ikncw 
that he was a scholar." ** I knew him to be a scholar." In such cases the 
uifinltive and second noun form the attributive object of the verb, the 
Fccond noun being in the objective after '• to be." 

Uem. 11. — The intuitive of any verb may be the second or attributive 
object; the first object being its subject, and the tAVo together forming a 
kind of abridged proposition; as, "They ordered the soldiers to march." 
** They ordered tfiat the soldiers should march." 

Rem. 12. — The following verbs, hwj, sell, play, sing, get, leiul, draio, 
send, make, pass, write, jmur, give, teach, lenre, bring, tell, do, present^ 
throw, carry, ask, show, order, promise, refuse, deny, procidc, and some 
others, take after them, besides a direct object, an indirect object, showing 
to or from what the action tends ; as, "Give me a book." 

Rem. 13. — The indirect object is generally said to be governed by a 
preposition understood. 

Rem. 14. — When any of the above verbs assume the passive form, the 
direct object generally (though not always) becomes the -subject; as, *'A 
book was given me." The indirect object sometimes btcomes the subject; 
as, " He was asked his opinion." " 1 was ta\ight grammar." Opmio?i 
and gramtnar are in the objective case after a passive verb. 

Rem. 15. — Instead of a single word, or an infinitive, a substantive 
clause may become oncrof the objects ; as, ** He informed me t/uU the boat 
iiad sailed," 

«» 
Exercises to bt parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Ride Fill. 

Practice will make her a ready writer. Yet your mistrust cntniut make me a trai- 
tor. Give that ring to me. lie spoke of the diiigoiit etfurts which he had made. I^t 
tlie end try the man. Joseph dreamed n dream. Then call \vc this liic field of Acin- 
conrt. Daring Craisus conquered. 1 will ^ive lliein ai» everiastinir nanie. Thou 
Shalt make his soul an ofTering vforsin. IJut I exhort them to ronsidor the Fierie 
Cliieen as the most precious jewel of their coronet. 'J'licy denied n)e this priviU^e. 
I wao denied this privilege. He wa? peii«l the money. Yon were paid .i hiyli com- 
pliment. He said, " If I tell you the truth, ye will not believe nie." lie said w..u iio 
pietcrred to take a different course. I prayed that God would give him strength. 

Rule IX. Adverbs arc used to limit verbs, partici, les, 
adjectives, and other adverbs ; as, " Lightning moves swifthj,'^ 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed — 

You both are truly welcome. Speak softly, for a breath might wake her. 
Yet we may strongljr trust his skill. How heavily her fate must weigh her 
down ! Freely to give reproof, and thankfully to receive it. is an indis- 
pensable condition of true friendship ! How happy tliey who wake no 
tnore . How soon man's earthly enjoyments pass away ! How easily are 
ir.en diverted from a good cause ! 

Construct, analyze, and jxirse — 

ESAJfPLES in which a verb adjectirr or an adverb shall be linuted bv 
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•dverbs, yb«r denoting time, four, place, y^, mawneb^ /our, hboa- 

riOX, or DEGREE. 

Caution I. Two negatives should never he employed to 
express a negation ; <7^, " 1 have no book," not, " I haven't no 
Dook *' 

Examples to be connect ea : — 

^ 1 \xi\\ not take that course by no means. I did not like neither bis prin- 
ciples nor his practice. I cannot \mte no more. Notliiug never can justi- 
fy such conduct. He will never be no better. Neither he nor no one else 
believes the story. I never go nowheres. I am resolved not to trust him, 
neither now, nor any other time. Nj one knows neither the causes nor 
the effects of such influences. 

Caution II. Avoid the use of an adverb when the quality 
of an object^ and not the manner of an action^ is to be ex 
pressed ; as, " The apple tastes sweet,'''' not sweetly, ^ 

Examples to be corrected: — 

His expressions sounded harshly. Satin feels very .smoothly. Give him 

a soon and decisive answer. Such incidents are of seldom occiurence. 

The then emperor issued a decree. Did he arrive safely ? She seemed 
beautifully. 

Caution III. Avoid the use of no to express negation^ 
with a verb or participle ; as, " I shall not changfe my course 
of action, whether you do or not,'*'' not no. 

Examples io be corrected: — 

Know now whether this be thy son's coat, or no. Tell me whethei 1 
shall do it, or no. I will ascertain if it is true, or no. 

Caution IV. Never use now before that, or instead of 
it ; as, " Fie said that he should come," not hhia lie should 
come. 

Examples io be corrected : — 

He said how he believ.cd it. She told me now that she would come if 
•be could. He remarked how time was valuable. 

Hem. 1. — Some adverbs, instead of modifying any particuliir word, arc 
either independent, or are used to modify an entire proposition ; as, yes^ 
no, tiay, amen^ U!:ewise tndi/, &c. '* Will you go ? Yes." ** Tr^ilyy God 
is good to Israel." 

Rem. 2. — Arv word or group of words performing the office of an ai 
verb is called an aaverOial clement or expression. If it be a gro'ip of 
words, it should first be disposed of as an adverb, and then resolved int* 
Its 'Component parts. See Analysis. 

Rem. 3. — An adverb or adverbial ex{)ression should be placed so ncaj 
the word which it limits as to make its relation obvious; yet no elemem 
of the sentence can be so easily transposed without causing ambiguity as 
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tbib adverbial. It may be placed at the beginning?, in the middle, or .it the 
and of the sentence ; as, " He ca?'e/'M% examined the docuiueut " = Care- 
fully did he examine the document. lie examined the document carcfalUj . 

Hem. 4. — Adverbs are used sometimes to limit the mcanini; of a \\x\.\\- 
osition, sometimes a phrase; as, "He held his hand exactly over Iho 
place." *' We were absent alnwst a year."' 

Rem. 6. — Adverbs are themselves sometimes modified by phrases, oi 
clatises ; as, " He left fotir years afterwards" ** He came eome time ago " 
" He TSLn faster than his brother.*' 

Rem. 6. — Conjunctive abverbs are complex words usually modifying 
two words, and at the same time joining an adverbial clause to tlic word on 
which it depends ; as, " We shall be present tchen the boat arrives " = We 
shall be present at the time at, or ifi which, the boat arrives. Here, ichen 
modifies present, instead of at the titne, and an'ives, instead of in which. 
It also connects " the boat arrives ** to present. 

ExAMPLKs to he ■parsed by the Remarks under Rule IX. 

Did ye not hear it ? No. lie remained where the days (»f his ywuth were passed. 
lie arose before the sun. Tlie stream flowed silently on. They will be absent 
almost three years. It is impossible cotitinually to be at work. He heard the news 
some time ago. And the rest will I set in order when I come. Verily 1 say unto 
you, Remember tliy Creator in the days of thy youth. ^ 

Rule X. The nominative case independent and the in- 
teijection have no grammatical relation to the other parts 
of the sentence. 

Five cases occur in which a noun or pronoun may be independent or 
absolute. It may be so — 

(1.) By direct address ; as, " Pteto,^fAou reasonest well." 

(2.) By mere exclamation; as, ** O my misfortune! " 

(3.) By pleonasm, or when the attention is drawn to an object before 
any thing is said of it ; as, ** Harry's flesh, it fell away." " Gad, a troop 
shall overcome him." 

(4.) When in connection with a participle, it is equivalent to a proposi- 
tion, of which it was the subject before the former was abridged ; as, ** He 
hainng ar^red, we returned." 

(5.) When, in an abridged proposition, it follows the infinitive or parti- 
ciple of the copula, and is uncontrolled by a preceding noun ; as, *• I waa 
not aware of his being a scholar." " To be a scAo/ar requires industry and 
perseverance." 

Examples to he analyzed and parsed : — 

Fair daffodils ! we weep to see you haste away so soon. O day ir est calm^ 
most bright ! the fruit of this, the next world's bud ! the week were dark 
but for this light. The pilgrim fathers, where are they ? He having given 
us the direction, we "departed. I was not aware of his being the preacher 
O the times ! O the manners ! Ah, father ! these are wondrous words- 
The savage rocks have drunk thy blood, my brother ! 

Construct, analyze, and parse — 

Five Examples containing an interjection, and two for each of the fiv» 
ctises of nominative absolutor or independent. 

Rem. 1. — In the ast two cases, though the noun is absolute, the group 
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ftf uonls to which it belongs, including; the participle or infinitiTe, ha« 
lome connection with the rest of the sentence. 

Ki.'vf. 2. — In case of the nominative absoltUe, that is, the noniinatiTe 
prei (Hliui^ a participle, sometimes the nottn or prmwnn is understood, and 
«oinotiiu'*s the participle; as, ** Properly «/>MA-i»/7, there is no such thing 
as ro! \ ; " that is, trc, or onej speaking properly. " This done^ and all iii 
safe; " that is, being done. "This matter at an end, we mil proceed; ' 
kHfig at an end 

Rem. 3. — B^th of the last two cases result from abr-Jg-'r'g a dependent 
clause. The abridged construction may usually be resltTed to a coitpiete 
proposition. 

Examples to be parsed <tr cerrreted by the Remarks under Rule X. 

Whose pray top shall tremble, Aim descending. And me, what shall do.* 

r.iis done, and we are sure ol success. The prophets, do they live forever? Tlila 
natter tlnisJied, ive will proceed. There all thy gifts and graces we display, thee^ 
)iily thet^ directing all our way. These matters. arranged, the company seiMirated. 
Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, why du ye full so fast ? 

Rule XI. Coordinate conjunctions are used to connect 
similar elements ; as, " Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
Jewish patriarchs.' 
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Examples to he analyzed and parsed : — 

Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh were friends of Cowper. Clouds and 
darkness are rotmd about him, righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne. They were united by ties of friendship and of kindred. 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians. 

Construct f analyze^ afid parse — 

Tex Examples in which either of the different kinds of coordinate con- 
junctions, connect only elements ; ten in which they connect clauses. 

Caution I. In a series of coordinate terms ^ unless great 
emphasis is required, never use the conjunction, except hetvfeen 
the last two. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

They confess the power, and wisdom, and love, and goodness of their 
Creator. John, and James, and Henry, and Charles vnW retiun this even 
big. His conduct was unkind, and unjust, and unmerciful. 

Caution II. Avoid dissimilar and disproportionate 

coordinate terms. 

Examples to be corrected: — 

He neither came nor was sent for. We pervert the noble facult}' of 
ipeoch when we use it to the defaming, or to disquiet our neighbors. We 
hope that we shall hear from him, and that lie has returned. I always 
have, and I always shall be of <;liis opinion. The work was executed with 
mnidiity ar.d promptly. I* is a region distinguished by many elianning 
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raiieties of rural scenery, and which may le termed the Arcs*:a of Soot 
land. 

Rule XIL When a verb or oronoun relates to two 01 
mere nouns connected oy r coorJinate conjunction, — 

(1.) If it agrees with them taken conjointly^ it must be 
in the plural Jiumber. 

(2.) But if it agrees with them taken separate!]/ /\t mv^ 
be of the same number as that which stands next to it. 

(3.) If it agrees with one, and 7iot the other, it must take 
the number of that one. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Charles and his sister were absent, but they were sent for." ^ " Charlei 
or Ills sister teas absent." *' Charles or his sisters tocre absent." *" Charles, 
and not his sister, teas absent." 

E3CAMFLE8 to be aimhjzcd and parsed : — 

Where "was it when ■winds and clouds were its only visitors, and where 
the sun and blue heaven by day, and the moon and stars by night, alone 
looked do^^■n and beheld it, the same as they behold it now ? One day the 
poor woman and hvx idiot boy were missed from the market-place. Neith- 
er his vote, his influence, nor liis purse, was ever withheld from the cause 
in which he had engaged. Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved. 
Whether one person or more were concerned in the business docs not appear. 

Constntct^ amilyzey and parse — 

Four Examples in which a plural verb must agree "with two singular 
nominatives, four in which a pronoun in the singular shall relate to two 
or more singular nouns. 

Rem. 1. — In the following cases, nouns in the sin^lar seem to be taken 
conjointly, and yet the verb and pronoun should be smgular : — 

(1.) When the coordinate nouns denote the same person in dijTereni ca- 
pacities; as, •'This great statcsnmn and orator died lameiiteaby all AtJ 
nriends." 

(2.) When the coordinate nouns are considered separately ^ by means erf 
Buch limiting words as each^ every, or no ; as, *' Each dty and each houf 
brinys its o\mi duties and trials." " Every apple and eve^'y pear was taken 
from its place." " No book and no slate should be left out of its place.** 

(3.) When the coordinate nouns are distinguished with emphasis by 
means of not, only, too, as well as, or when there is an emphatic enumera- 
tion of individuals ; as, *• George, and not James, is at his task.*' 
" Truth, and tiiith only, is worth seeking for its own sake." ** The man, 
and his servant too, was rewarded." " The father, as well as his son, ieai 
in fault." ♦* Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory." 

(4.) "When the coordinate nouns are regarded by the mind as represent- 
ing one thing ; as, *' Bread and milk is excellent food for children." ** Th# 
borse and chaise is m its place." 

Bem. 2. — The llulo and Hem. 1 have reference only to the numbar ot 

16 
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the Tcrb and pronoun. It often happens that the coordinate words afe of 
different jtersum. When the cofirdinato parts are of dij^h'cnt pcnojis, Iho 
verb or pronoun agrees with the tirNt rather than the second, and with th» 
•eeond rather than the third ; as, ** T/wu and t/aj sons M-ith thee (that is, 
ye) shall bear tlie inicjuity of i/otir priesthood." '* JohUt t/iou an j / Uhat 
IS, tcv) are attached to our country." 

llr.M 3. — When the coordinate parts are each singular ^ and of differ erU 
gemiers^ several cases may arise : — 

(1.) Ihe verb may relate to them conjoUiihj, while the proncnm may rclata 
to bat one; as, **'james and his sister were destroying her bounft." 
** Jat:i^ and Uis sister were destropng his cap." 

(2.) Tnc jiTonoun may relate to them taken conjointhf, while the ve^\ 
relates to them taken separately ; as, " Jctmes or his sister has destroyed 
their dictionary,*' the dictionar}''being theirs by a joint ownership. 

(3.) When the pronoun has a common reference to both coordinate 
noTins taken conjointhj^ the gender cannot be distinguished by the pro- 
noun, since the latter is plural, and consequently has, in English, thp 
same form for all genders. 

(4.) NV'hen the pronoun refers to two or more coordinate nouns taken 
separately^ there is no personal pronoun, in English, applicable to each, and 
there is an inherent dilHculty in constructing the expression properly ; as, 
** John or Ellen has lost his or her pencil." To use his alone or her alone 
would reveal tlie o\vncr:?hip, which is supposed to be unknown. Hence it docs 
not avail to say that the masculine is preferred to tlie femininey and the 
feminine to the neuter ; for either would become explicit, as in case (1.) To 
avoid this difficulty, it is best to recast the sentence, or so construct it as 
to escape such a dilemma. Yet, contrary to the general rule, freqtient 
instances occur in which the pronoun, in such cases, is -put in the j}lural^ 
and thus tlie gender is concealed ; as, **Then shalt thou bring forth that 
man or that vojnan unto thy gates, and shalt stone t/tc?n with stones, till 
t/ieij shall die." 

Rem. 4. — When each of the coordinate parts is denoted by the safne 
word, and that a singular noun referring to different objects, and each, ex- 
cept the last, is understood — being represented by some modifying word, 
the agreement of the verb or pronoun follows the general rule ; as, ** A 
Webster's, a Worcester's, and a Richardson's dictionary 2ce7-e consulted ; '* 
that is, three dictionaries. " A literary, a scientific, a wealthy, and a poor 
man were assembled in one room." 

ExAMTLEs to be parsed and corrected by Remarks under Rule XI I. 

This philosopher and poet was banished from Ids country. Every limb and every 

— »ip|»ears with their respective grace. Ambition, and not the safety of the state. 

v>«re concerned. Bread and cheese is good for a luncheon. Then I, and you, aiMl 
all of us fell down, whilst bloody treason flourished over us. John and Alary aia 
tiiking (^are of her garden. Charles and Ellen are learning their lessons. Neither h« 
nor I am capable of it Wayland's and Upham's Moral Philo8(tphy v>aa consulted. 

K«fined, educated, and« people present. Has not sloth, or pride, or ill 

l^kiuper, or sinful passion misled you from the path of sound and wise conduct/ 

RuL^ XIll. A 'preposition is used to show the relation 
of its object to the word on which the latter depends ; as 
•' George went into the garden^ " A life q/' virtue is a life 
i!>f happiness." 

KxA-MPLES to be analyzed and parsed : — 

/ cajl to you with all my voice. From end U end, from cUStu lake, 'twai 
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free. Her tears were now flowing without control. She is like some ten- 
der tree, the pride and beauty of the grove — grsiccful Im its form bright 
m its foliage, but vriih the worm preying at its heart. 

Const rvcff analyze^ and parse — 

Five Examples in which the preposition and object shall limit a noun: 
five in which the plu-ase shall limit a verb, and ^ve in which it shall 
mnit an adjective or adverb. 

Rem. 1. — The noun or pronoun following the preposition is always de- 
pendent on some term, usually n preceding ouq^ and the preposition is used to 
shoio tliat dependence. Properly speaking, the objective is not the object of 
the preposition, but of the preceding term. In the case of the transitive verb^ 
there arc two terms, tlie verb itself and the ol)jcctive, and the relation be- 
tween them is closer, if possible, than between those in which the preposi- 
tion is used ; the objective is not called the object of that relation, but 
rather of the antecedent term, the verb. Yet custom makes the noun the 
object of the preposition. 

Rem. 2. — Sometimes the antecedent term is omitted, and sometimes 
the subsequent ; as, " In a word, he is ruined " = To express all in a tcordf 
&c. He' looked aroxmd [him.] When the object is understood, the prep- 
osition is usually parsed as an adverb. For, used before an infinitive and 
its objective subject, when the group is taken as the subject of a proposi- 
tion, has no antecedent term ; as, •* Fur him to lie is base." The to of 
the infinitive, when both together constitute the subject, represents no re- 
lation to an antecedent term ; as, " To lie is base." 

Rem. 3. — Bettceen and bcttoixt refer to two objects ; among ^n^amonqst 
to more than two ; as, " He walked between the trees," (two trees.) ♦* He 
walked among the trees," (many trees.) 

Rem. 4. — Care should be observed to employ the proper preposition to 
show the relation intended. The proper use of the prepositions is best 
learned from a careful observation of the custom of good writers. 

Exercises to ht parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule XTII. 

He was well known to all the country round. In vain he tried every remedy. 
For Iiim to take such a course was not unexpected. 'J'hou penduliini betwij* a 
smile and tear. I am disappointed o/ the work. The story is founded in fartn. 1 
left my iKtoks to home. 1 entertain no prejudice to him. That was agreeahte with 
his principles. They resided at Italy. There is eternal war between ine and thee 

Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the olject of a 
preposition must be in the objective case ; as, " The ruins 
of ihe Parthenon stand upo7i the Acropolis in the city of 
Athensy 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

A similar improvement may be made of the memory of our good deeds 
What ground of hope is there so sure to his spirit, ne.\t to the mercy of 
his (Jed, and the intercession of Chiist, his Savior ? It was not long be 
fore he returned with his man, whom he introduced to me as a person of 
•xceeding honesty ; and wc went into the yard all together. 

Cmsiructj analyze j and j^arse — 

(1 ) Examples in which off or any other prepositicm with a noun, shaU 
describe another noun. 

(2.) Examples in which in, at^ fWritig, sirwc, abont, after, b^'ore 
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ffeturen, t»y, etv, frcm^ iilU to^ tend townrdt "with a noun, shall denote tht 
tir.te ii{ au action, or answer the question Whent How longf or Bow 
oj'ie/i f 

(3 ) Examples in which aboard^ ahout^ above^ across, against, alotuh 
mnifUt, amoHfj, around^ at, athwart, before, behind, below, beneath, besid^ 
hftwccn, het/oiid, by, down, from, in, itUo, on, out of, over, roufid, throitpk, 
throughout, to, totcard, wider, underneath, up, upon, with a noun, ehall 
denote the j>lac€ of an action, or answer the question \Vhcret 

(4.) Examples in which /rom,/or, by, out of, with a noun, shall dtT.ote 
the cause, source, or orifjin of an act, answering the question Whyt Oh 
%chat av^unt t or From what source t 

(5.) Examples in which with, without, in, on, by, within, with a nous, 
ih.ll! show the nuinner of an action, or answer the question How t 

Rem. 1. — The preposition is omitted, or rather seldom, if ever, used, 
before nouns dcnotin*^ time, measure, distance, value, or after the words 
like, near,nitfh, tcorth ; as, "The ^all is six feet high.** »» We walked 
ttventy miles that day.** *' He helped a worthy man, and is not a pennv 
pooror." *' He is like [to] his father:* " They live near [to] the city. 
♦' We came nigh [t«j the gate.** " The book is worth a dollar.** The 
word xcorth is by some callea a preposition ; but it can be predicated of a 
noun, like au adjective, and it can be Qualified by an adverb ; as, *' The 
matter is well worth your attention." True, it is not easy to supply a prep- 
osition after it, nor is it after hu/h or revolves in the foUowing examples: 
*' The house is forty feet high.'* •' The wheel revolves ninety times in n 
minute.** 

Rem. 2. — Prepositions are sometimes followed by a(^ectives or adverbs, 
an object in some cases being understood ; as, " In vain " = In a vain 
manner, on high, in secret, atfrst, at o}we,from thence, from above, till now, 
f 01 ever, till lately, &o. 

Rem. 3. — Than before whom seems to perform the office of a preposi- 
tion ; as, " Than whom none higher sat." This construction is rare in 
modem usage, and should be avoided as anomalous. 

Exercises to he parsed or corrected by the Remarks under Rule XIV, 

Wo walkeil a great distance tliis nioniin^. The child is like his mother. Pray to 
thy Father, whirh \a in secret They could not be convinced at first. Tliat has 
never iHTtirred until recently. It was worth the money. Near yonder copse, Uie 
village preacher's modest nian$<ion rtjse. I was resolved, at least. *o know my lot 
tera. lie came from afar, lie lived in the country, near the city. 

Rlle XV. Subordinate connectives are used to join dis- 
similar elements ; as, " He that hath pity on the poor lend* 
eth to the Lord." 

Examples to be analyzed afid parsed : — 

We liave brought nothmg into this world ; therefore we shall take nothing 
out. \Vhilc there is life, there is hope. However friendly he might ap- 
pear, his heart was full of anger. Herod wished to know where the star 
had appeared. Whether the moon has an atmosphere has not been ascer- 
tained. He that plants trees loves others beside himself. \Vhat cornea 
from the heart goes to the licart. Time will brin<5 to light whatever is 
hidden. The more we serve God, the better we serve ourselves. As far as 
the eye could see, all was ruin and desolation. Work as long as you can. 
The more one has. the more he requires. Revenge always costs more than 
it is worth. That you may be loved, be deserving of love. If you would 
thrive, you must nse at five. 
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Construct f analyze^ and parse — 

Five Examples in which wJwy which^ and tlmt shall join an adjective 
■lause to tlic subject ; jive in which they shall join the clause to the coject 
t)f a verb or preposition ; ^fc in which they shall join the clause to the 
predicate nominative. 

Five Examples in which who, or whoever, shall connect an adjectiva 
clause to some indefinite subject or object {he or any one) understood. 

Five Examples in which what, which, whatever, whichever, whatsoever^ 
whichsoever, shall first limit, as an adjective, a deji7iite noun expressed, ana 
then connect to it an adjective clause ; fve in which they snail limit cf 
represent an indefinite noun (thing) understood. 

Tex Examples in which that, whether, when, lohy, where, how, who, 
which, what, introduce substantive clauses used as the subject ; (see 
Kcni. 1 ;) ten in wliich they are used as an object of a transitive verb. 

Tex Examples in which where, tohither, to/ietice, wherever, whitherso^ 
evei; as far as, as loiig as, faHher than, shall connect an adverbial clause 
of place to a vei'b or adjective, 

FiPtren Examples in which when, while, wliilst, as, before, after, ere, 
till, until, since, whenever, as long as, as soon as, the nwniejit, the instant, 
shall connect adverbial clauses denoting time to a verb or adjective. 

Examples for each of the following causal connectives : because, for, 
a3, whereas, since ; (conditio7ial,) if tliough, except, provided that ; (pur' 
jwse,) that^ that not, lest ; (adversative,) though, although, notwithstand- 
ing, however, while, and as, (with an adjective — " Hard as it was.**) 

Examples for each of the foUomng, denoting manner : (corresponderwe,) 
as, just — as, so — as; (consequence,) so — that, such — thut ; (comparison 
of equality,) as — as; (coynjxirison of ituiqualitij,) than, more — than 
less — than; (projxn-tionate eqiudity,) the — tJie, the more — the more, or 
the less. 

Rem. 1. — TViat, wJiether, or the various interrogatives when, where, 
Sec, when used to introduce a substantive clause employed as the subject 
of a proposition, do not connect the clause to an antecedent term, smce 
the subject can be subordinate to no other part of the proposition. These 
connectives thus used serve to convert a principal proposition into a sub- 
ordinate substantive proposition which, like any other noun, may be used 
as the subject. 

Rem. 2. — In manjr cases the subordinate connective has a correspond- 
in £; word in the principal clause called the correlative ; a», " Then — lohen^ 
there — tchcj'e, if — tJien, though — yet, so — thatf so — as, as — as, the, this, 
that, these, those — who, that, or tvhich. 

Rem. 3. — The subordinate connective always unites the clause which it 
introduces to the word which the clause linut.' ; as, " I pekceive that 
i/ou need i^sistance" 

Rem. 4. — Subordinate connectives are a kind ot preposition placed be- 
fore a sentence which is to be converted into a no\m, adjective, or adverb. 
Hence their position is almost invariably at the head of the clause. 



ABRroGED PROPOSITIONS. 

A proposition is said to be abridged when its predicate is 

changed to an infinitive or to a participle^ the former partak* 

16 • 
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mg of the r ature of a not/n, the latter partt King of the nature 

of an adjective ; as, " The light shines." " The light to shine** 

or " for the light to shi7iey " The light shijiingy*'^ or ** having 

fhined '' 

A complex sentence may be reduced to n. simple^ ora contraci 
td complex sentence, by abridging its subordinate clause ; as, 

• A man wlio perseveres will prosper " r^ A persevering man 

will prosper. " When we entered the city, we found all in 

commotion" = On entering the cihj^ we found all in com- 

mction. " I knew he was an honest man " =: 1 knew him 

to be an honest man. 

Hem. — The connective of the subordinate clause is dropped; as, "1 
thought that he was alone " — I thought him alone. But m such ex- 
amples as, " I know not tchat to do ; whom to send — which to leave — 
where to go — when to stop — how to besjin, the connective is not dropped, 
since it contains sometliing material to the sense, not ])reviously expressed. 
See page 104, Kem. 2. 

The infinitive is commonly employed in abridging a sub' 
stantive clause, and the participle in abridging the adjective 
or adverbial clause. 

When the predicate consists of the copula ahd attribute, 
the infinitive or participle of the copula indicates the abridg- 
ment ; and the attribute reniains unchanged, unless some- 
thing in the dependence of the abridged expression causes a 
change. 

EXERCISE. 

Abridge the dependent clauses in thefolhtcinff complex sentences :— 

Vapors rise, because they are light. If wishes were horses, beggars 
would ride. If we subdue not our passions, they will subdue us. That 
fine fcatlicrs make fine birds, we can see every day. Therein consists our 
trae merit, that we fulfil our duties. Our OAvn conscience will tell us 
whctlicr our actions arc right. Those who play T^ith edge tools must ex- 
pect to be cut. He should have silver on his tongue whose purse ifl 
empty. When we shall die is kindly concealed from us. The sluggard 
knows not how sweet is repose after labor. Whom we love we also esteem. 
Superstitious persons imagine tliat there are ghosts. Never expect otheri 
wJU alwayi do what they promise. 
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THE SUBJECT IN THE ABRIDGED EXPRESSION. 

I. The subject of the dependent proposition is retained 

m the abridged expression, when it has not been expressed 

in the principal clause, — 

(1.) In the nominative absolute, (see Rule X.;) as, "When the paity 
arrived, the dinner was prepared " = The party haying arrived, the dinnef 
Was prepared. 

(2.) In the possessii'e limiting the abridged predicate used as a noim; 
as, "I was not aware that David had come " = I was not aware of Da-- 
vicTs having come. 

(3.) In the objectice^ when the abridged expression follows a transitive 
verb, or a preposition, (sec Rule VIII., Rem. 11;) as, '* I knew that he 
wa% present " = I knew him to be present. ** It was improper that he 
should go " — It was improper for him to go, 

II. The subject may be dropped when its equivalent is 
expressed in the principal clause ; as, " A prince who was 
renowned for his courage succeeded to the command " = A 
prince renowned for his courage, &c. *' / wish that / 
might go " = 7 wish to go. 



THE PREDICATE NOUN OR PRONOUN. 

The predicate noun or pronoun is always retained, ap- 
pearing, — 

• 

(I.) In the nominative case, (a.) when the subject remains in the nom- 
inative ; as, " Since he was her teacher, she must learn " = He being her 
teacher, she must leani ; (b.) when (the subject being dropped) it is 
placed in apposition (witli or without the participle of the copula) with a 
noun in the nominative ; as, " Pauly who was an ajx>stle " = Paul [being] an 
apostle, (c.) When the subject is so changed as to have no control over 
its case ; as, 1 am sure that this mafi is a foreigner '* = I am sure of this 
man's being a foreigner. " I am certain that it is A« " = I am certain of 
its being he. 



(2.) In the objective case, {a.) when the subject is changed to the objec- 
tive; as, "I believe that it is Ac " — I believe it to be mm. (6.) When 
(the subjpct being dropped) it is put in apposition with an objective; as, 
'* We found a fossil w/iich is called the trilobite " = We found a fossil 



THE INFINITIVE. 



Rule XVI. The infinitive has the construction of the 
»ov»i, with the signification and limitations of the verb, and, 



whcii dependent, is governed by the word which it limits 
AS, " To err is human." " They desire to travel in a 
foreign country,'*'* " He wishes to obtain a treatise on the 
dcfosition of dew,'*'* 

NoTB. — It will Ik seen that the first infinitive, to err^ is a noun in the nominttHt 
fa^e, and the remaining two, to trivet and to obtain, are used as nouns in the oLrjec- 
live c.-uie, buth being limited as if they were finite verbs. 

Examples to be atialyzed and parsed : — 

Full of admiration, 1 hardly know how to express my dcvotiou. We 
ouifht to learn as long as we live. Let any man resolve to do right now, 
leaWnj? then to do it as it can ; and if he were to live to the age of Me- 
thiischih, lie would never do wTong. We did think it writ down in our duty 
to let you know of it. And what wealth would not many a sinner give to 
purchase that which the wealtli of both the Indies is too poor to buy ? 
We stretched out a willing hand to heal, to help, to guide, to save. I might 
compare these faculties to the valuable friends, who are always found ready 
to minister to our amusement, and participate in our gayety, and eaualiy 
ready to counsel our sober hoiurs, and assist our emergencies with effectu- 
al help. 

The infinitive may be used with or without a subject ; as, ** We wish you 
to stay." " We wish to stay.** 

I. The infinitive may have a subject in the objective ; as, 
" They ordered him to leave.^ 
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(1.) The infinitive of the copxila may also have a predicate objective; as, 
•* I knew him to be a preacher." 

(2.) The infinitive with its subject may be the subject of a proposition ; 
the phrase must then be introduced hy for ; as, '^ For you to deceive ia 
criminal." " For him to be a scholar is impossible." 

(3.) The infinitive and its subject may be made the object of a transitive 




■ hey 
water for the boy to drink." 

(4.) \Vhen the infinitive, (with or without its objective subject,) fol- 
lows bid, darCf let, needf make, see, hear, and feel, in. the active voice, 
the " to " is omitted ; as, " I saw him do it." " They let him go." «« We 
heard them si7iff." 

II. The infinitive usually occurs without its subject : as 
' They wish to walk."'' 

(1.) The infinitive alone may be used as the subject of a proposition bj 
ftule 1 ; as, " To retaliate is censurable." 

(2.) The infinitive alone may be used as the attribute of a propositioi 
ly Rule II, ; as, '* To obey is to enjoy." 

Nv>Tfi.~ When the infinitive is thus used, it denotes, (1.) An equivalent term ; as 
•■ Tn pray is to awmlieate." (2.) What is possible or obligatory ,• a?, " The passage i 
to befound.'^ »» Our duty is to be dmrn.*' (n.) What i« settled oi dotennined upon 
JM, *• The work is to eommtnce to-moi ■ oie '' 
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^3.; The inflictive, without its subject, may be the object of a transitive 
?CTb, a preposition, or it may be usca to complete the meaning of some 
intransitive verbs ; as, " He wishes to remain" ** They are about to go?* 
'* She seems to sleep.*' 

(4.) The infinitive may be used as an a4iective element or notmin appoai* 
tiouy limiting another noun ; as, " Time to come" " A desire to go " 
•* A hope to recover." ** A "wish to stay." 

(5.) The infinitive may be used adverbially ^-^ 

(1.) To denote purpose, or motive; as, " What went ye out to see t " 

McTB. — In this use the infinitive is sometimes said to be absolute ; as, " To cm' 
fesa the tnUA^ I was in fault" 

2.) To denote a result, after too, than, so-^as; as, " He is too proud 
to beg." '* He is wiser tJuin to attempt such an enterprise." " Be so good 
as to hear me." 

Rem. 1. — The preposition for should never be used before the infinitive 
employed to express motive or jm7'pose ; also the sign to should not be used 
at the close of a sentence ; as, " He went to see," not for to see. ** He 
spoke, or intended to speak," not intended to. 

Rem. 2. — The infinitive is often understood; as, "They considered 
him [to be] upright." 



EXERCISE ON THE INFINITIVE. 

I have brought a book for you to read. Johnson declared wit to consist 
in finding out resemblances. These passages prove that materialists wil^ 
sometimes find Hume to be a very dangerous ally. For him to assert and 
deny the same sentiment on difterent pages, is proof of the instability of 
his opinions. It was well for him to die at his post, with his armor on. 
I heard him repeat whole pages of poetry. Few tnings are more destruc- 
tive to the best interests of society than the prevalent but mistaken no- 
tion that it requires a vast deal of talent to be a successful knave. It is a 
disgrace to be the author of such a report. To take away the benevolent 
affections from the moral world would ue like extinguishing the sun from 
the natural. I love to roam over the green fields. He seems to think the 
rule inapplicable to his case. They appear to rest upon the solid earth. 
A desire to see his face once more induced us to attempt the journey. The 
work is to be commenced to-morrow. To be good is to be nappy. They 
remained to see what was to be done. He was too feeble to write a letter 
Will you be so good as to pass me that book ? 

Rule XVII. Participles have the construction of adjec' 
lives and nouns^ and are limited like verbs ; as, " He, stoop- 
ing down, and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying ; yet 
went ho not in." " A habit of sincerity in acknolwedging 
faults is a guard against committing them.^ 



i> 



ExAy.PLES to be analyzed and parsed : — 

He employs part of his time in teaching hif orother arithmetic. There 
a no doubt of his being a great statesman. Ihe joung maiden was seen 
standing on the shore, exposed to the merciless wmds, and extending her 
hands towards heaven. Whom not having seen we love; in whom 
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oelierhig tvo rejoice. In aToiding one enror, do not fall into anotb^. By 
consulting the oest authors, he became learned. Draw not thy bow before 
n&Ting fixed thy arrow. A drowning man will catch at a straw. Strctch- 
In;; from hoiizon to horizon^ losing itself like a limitless wall in the clouda 
above, it came ponriag its green and massive waters onward, while the 
continual and rapid crash of falUn^ forests, and crushed cities, and uptom 
mountains, thus prostrated, one after another, under its awful power, and 
the successi>e shrieks that pierced the heavens, rising even above the 
roar of the on-rushing ocean, as city after city, khigdom after kingdom, 
disappeared, produced terror and horror inconceivable, indescribable. 



I. The participle used as an adjective assumes of its 
subject xohat the verb asserts ; as, " Hyacinths blooming, 
" Hyacinths bloom. 



(1.) The participle may be used wholly as an adjective ; it is then called 
a participial adjective, and is placed before the noun ; as, *♦ The rUhig sun.** 
** The roaring billows." 

(2.) The participle may be used like an adjective, having the same si.gni- 
P.cation and limitations as the verb ; the participle, with the words whicli 
limit it, is then called the participial construction ; as, ** Encourofjcd by this 
n\at!niAceiit invitation^ the inhabitants of the globe considered labor as 
their only friend." 

(3.) The participle of the copulative verbs may be followed by a predicate 
nominative, (1 > When the noun or pronoun to which it belongs is nomin- 
ative. (2.) When the noun or pronoun to which it logically belongs is 
changed to the possessive ; as, " He being an accomplisTied writer.** " I 
have neard of Aw being an accomplished tcriter.** 

(4.) The participle of copulative verbs may be followed by a predicate ob- 
jective when the noun or pronoun to which it belongs is in the objective ; as, 
** We regarded him as being a good writer.'* " He intrusted his son to 
ti gentleman named Edric.** 

(•5.) The participle, like the adjective, may be used with the copula to 
form the predicate ; but in this construction it is regarded as a fonn of the 
verb ; as, ** They were riding.** *' He was deceived.** 

II. Tlie participle may be used either wholly as a noun, 
or as a noun liaving the meaning and limitations of tlie 
verb ; as, " It is pleasant to walk at the rising of the sun.'' 
** We should avoid giving pain to others." 

(1.) The participle used wholly as a noun is preceded by an article or 
adjective, and followed by of; as, "The sighing of the poor." " The crv' 
ing of the needy." In this case the participle cannot be limited, like tfie 
verb. 

(2.) The participle having the construction of the noun with the mean- 
ing and limitations of the verb may be the subject ^ ot predicate nominative 
or the object of a transitive verb or preposition ; as, ** Loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves is fidjilling the law." " Stealing is taking without lib- 
erty." " We should avoid breakinq a promise." " On aj^proaching the 
house, the sound of a bell was faintly heard." 

(3.) In this construction the participle is called the pan'vt]fnff' n"^ 
uoj as such, may bo limited by a noun or pron lun in the poaness^vi ' • 
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'* What do yon think of his writing a letter — Am being a Tniter ? '* far 
tills last, see I. 3, above. 



EXERCISE ON THE PARTICIPLE. 

A far more interesting personage in their mythology was the god of the 
air. It is doing injustice to the heroic war god of antiquity to identify 
bim with this monster. We expect the dancing master to teach our chit 
drcn *• manners," as well as the act of cutting awkward capers to music 
Why is the experiment of an extended republic to be rejected ? He came 
near being devoured by a panther. These islanders are far from being 
cannibals. The case is well worth considering. They came upon him with- 
out his being apprised of their approach. Tne urchin's becoming so re- 
spectable a man surprised every one. The gentleman's reputation as a 
scholiur was the cause of his bemg appointed professor of rhetoric. 

They narrowly escaped being taken prisoners. Being convinced of his 
guilt, we resolved to punish him. We descried a vessel stripped of its 
masts. Having declined the proposal, I determined on a course suited to 
my own taste. They hare said, Come, and let us cut them off from beinc 
a nation. He had been there but a short time, before the old man alightea 
from his gig, with the apparent intention of becoming his guest. Such 
persons commence by being their o-wn masters, and nnish by being their 
own slaves. He had just been reading a book called the " Young Man's 
Guide." I cannot understand adding three columns at once. On our 
arri>'ing at the pier, all was commotion. 



PECULIARITIES AND IDIOMS. 

L IN THE CLASSIFICATION, USES, AND PROPERTIES 
OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

A. The same Word as different Parts of Speech. 

What is Q..) An interrogative pronoun ; as, ** What do you see ? " 

(2.) A compound relative ; as, " He received what he wanted " 
(3.) An interjection ; as, " Wliat I have you come ? " 
(4.) A limiting adjective ; as, *• He gave me what books I 
needed." 

(5.) An adverb ; as, " The enemy having his country wasted. 
what {partly) by himself, and toh~" ' "' " *"" '^ ' 
diers, nndeth succor in no place.* 



aILLT !• (1.) A subordinate conjunction; as, " I know that he is faith 

ful." 

(2.) A relative prmwim ; as, '* An idler is a watch that (which , 
wants both hands." 

(3.) A limiting adjective ; as, ** That book is soiled." 

Ab xb (1.) Part of a com pound /we^wVwwi ; as, ** As to that, said the 

pendulum.* 

(2). A. subordinate connective, when it denotes, — 
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(a.) M$Ktner ; «s, ** Speak as yon think.' 

(6.) Comparison ofequalit*/ ; as, *< He is (U large as his 
brother." 

(f.) Time ; as, ** I arrived as (when) he was taking his 
leave." 

{sL) Cause or reasoti ; as, ** As Tsince) a youth was theli 
leader, what could they do ) ** 

(«.) Correspondence ; as, '* As the door tumeth on Its 
hinges, so doth the slothful man upon his bed." 
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Noil .- Bmi4w th« above u^es, it takes the place of the relati\'e pronoun (thocgb 
netrvr property a relative) after suck, mnm, and many ,- as, <* Sucli as I have, gh e 1 
«i. 10 thee.** 

(3.) A mere index of apposition, or of a peculiar relation of 
some propcrtyto its object ; as, <' The moon as satellite 
attenos.*' "They regarded him tu innocent." 

But tt (1.) A coordinate cor^imiction ; as, ** He is not sick, hut faint" 
(2.) A preposition ; as, ** They gave him all but (except) one.'* 
(3.) An adverb ; as, " We saw him btU (only) twice." 

Much i% (1.) A nom* ; as, " Where much is given, much is required.' 

(2.) An oii^ective ; as, *• Much ado is made." 

(3.) An adverb ,* as, ** I was mt<cA pleased with the visit.' 

Fob is (1.) A subordiiutte connective : as, " The battle ceased alon^ tiie 

plain, ,^ the bard had sung the song of peace." 

(2.) A preposition ; as, " The soldier fought for glory." 
NoTB. — The same is true of ^fter^ h^ore^ «iitce, (iQ, untU^ ice 

Wkbn is (1.) An interrogative adverb ; as, " When did you arrive ? " 

(2.) A svborditwte cotmective ; as, " W7ien sinners entice theo, 
consent thou not." 

NoTS. — The same is true of all the interrogatives ; as, loAere, wAy, Aov, &c, ice, 

EXERCISE. 

Pane the following words : — • 

What ! have you but one book for me ? I knew that that was the tree 
that was girdled. As you have what jou will need for the present, I shall 
give much of what remains to your sister as a reward. All but three of 
these rivers are navigable ; but you must recollect I shall tell you this but 
once ; for it is unpleasant to repeat. 



B. TnE SAME Part of Speech in Different Bela< 

TioNs AND Uses. 

I • The noun may be used, — 
(a.) As a noun, 

(1.) In the nominative as subfect ; as, '* Kings reign. 
f2.> In the nominative as attribute ; as, " He is a ptipiL 
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(3.) In fhe nominative in apposition i as, ** George the hng reigned. 

(4.) In the nominative independent ; as, " 0, George^ the king. 

(5.) In the possessive always as a iiwdifiei'; as, " Vavid^s harp. 

(6.) In the objective as Sidyect of an infinitive ; as, ** I told John 
to go.'* 

(7.) In the objective as attribute after an infinitive ; as, " I took it 
to be Vo/m." 

(8.) In the objective after a transitive verb ; as, " He -writes Utten." 

(9.) In the objective after a jpreposUion; as, " He sits upon a sofa,** 

(10 ) In the objective in apposition ; as, ** They visited John the 
printer,'* 

(b.) As an adfectivCf or ad/ectiveli/. 
(1.) Withont a, preposition; as, ** A^oWpenciL" ** A safety lamp." 

NoTB — Nouns thus used should be called adjectives. In many lanjiuagea tbey 
onoergo some change of termination, and in some instances in our own ; as, *^ A 
Iroten gate.** But we say, " A brass kettle." So, " A golden censer/' but never 
*' \ golden watch.** See *< Idiomatic Constructions.*' 

(2.) With & preposition ; as, " A man ofunsdom " = A wise man. 

^c.) As an adverby or adverbially, 

(1.) Without a preposition; as, *' He did it four times a day." 

NoTB.. — In such constructions, it is customary, but scarcely necessary, to suppoft 
■ preposition understood. 

(2.) With a preposition; as, " He labored with assidtdty, 

ft. The pronoun may be used, — 

(a.) The personal in all respects like the noun, 

(6.) The RELATIVE and interrooative th^ same^ toith the excep* 
tion that they can never be tised in apposition, and the relative sel- 
dom, if ever, as predicate nominative, 

SI* The adjective may be used, — 

(a.) As an a^ective, 
(1.) To limit or qualify a noun ; as, " Good men.** 
(2.) To denote a predicated quality ; as, " He is wise," 

(5.) As a noun, 

(1.) Wholly as a noun, (a.) When it is taken abstractly; as, •* Qoo^ 
ness" " Virtue;" (A.) When it receives the plural ending ; as, 
" The blacks are abused.'* 

(2.) To stand as a noun, when the latter represents some indefinite 
person or thing; as, "The wicked.' "The good." " Tlie 
true." 

•4 ) As an adverb J or advei'bially, when by enaUage it qualifies a verb ; 
as, *' They fall successive, and successive rise ; *' or when in the 
predicate it expresses a quality which the subiect acquires by 
means of an action ; as, " The bread was baked bjmon; " that is 
the bread became brown by means of baking. 

17 
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4k» Itic verb may be used, — 

(o.) As a predicate^ in the various ybmis, modes, tent,', *. . ump^ 
berst and persons, 

(6.) iOanoim. 

(1.) WTtoUy so, witfi some substantive termination, whei takcui 
abstractly; as, " Move," " Movement** ** Act," " AcAon,** 

(2.) PartiaUy so, vrhen it has the meaning and limitations of the 
verb, with the construction of the noun ; as, '* To see the sun 
is pleasant** " Seeing the sun is pleasant.*' (See Rules XVI. 
and XVn.) 

{c. ) As an a^ective, vohen the action is assumed of the subject. 

(1.) It may be wholly an at^ective ; as, *' A floating population.*' 

(2.) Partially so, when it has the construction of the adjective 
and the limitations of the verb ; as, <* The flag floating in the 
breeze:* (See Rule XVII.) 

XoYB. — The verbal noon can be put in all the relations of the noun, except the 
possessive case. 

Si. The adverb is used, — 

(a.) To limit a verb, a^^ective, or other adverb; as, *' Speak distinct' 
ly,** " He was very dulL" " He moves too slowly." 

(6.) Sometimes, though not properly, as an adjective ; as, <* Thine often 
infirmities.*' 

0« Prepositions are used^ — 

(a.) To show relations; as, ** The love of truth." 

(i.) As adverbs. " Will you walk in t " 

(c.) Rarely as adjectives; as, "The above quotation." <*The rain ia 
o'er.** 

7« Conjunctions are used simply as connectives. 

8. Interjections are used to expresf motions. 

Rem. »- Any word, whatever be its classification, when used merely af 
a word, is a noun. The same may be said of a group cf words 



C. The same Word, Element, or Sentence in its 

Different Properties.* 

A word may be considered, — 

\o.) As the representative of a sound. 

(1.) It mav be classified as a m(mosyllable, dissyllable, trisyllable 

polysyllable. 

* llie object of this division is to present, at a glance, the difibrent methods which 
may be resrated to, in order to give interest and variety to drill exercises in language. 
The study of language becomes dull and dry when parsing alone u attended t» "%• 
teacher mi^ leaort to any or all of these method «. 



y 
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(2.) It may be analyzed into its ayUdbles, The accented syllable 
may be pointed out. As an exercise on accent, the syllables, 
in turn, n^ay be accented by the pupil. 

(3.) Each syllable may be separated into its vowel and oomonaiU 
elements, and each may be described. 

(*.) Aa to tie formation. 

(1.) It may be simplct derivative^ or compotaui. 

(2.) If derivative, or compound, it may be analyzed into its primt' 
five part or parts, its prejixea and suffixes. The effect of each 
may he given, and all the alterations y or changeSy which the parts 
imdcrgo. 

^5.) As to its MEANING OT USE. 

(1.) What part of speech is it ? Why ? Is it ever used as any 
other part of speech ? Give an example. 

(2.) Parse it. Now, suppose it to be changed in any of its modifi- 
cations, as number^ person^ gendery case, pwd^, tense, voice, 
degree of comparismi ; what other changes in the sentence 
must take place to correspond ? 

3.) Change its relation in the sentence, or construct another sen- 
tence in which it shall be either a different part of speech, or 
in a different relation. 

(<2.) As to its DELATION in construction, 

(1.) Is it a principal or a subordinate term, or is it both ? 

(2.) Point out its principal term ; point out its subordinate term. 
Bead it with each. 

(3.) Is its relation represented or unrepresented t If represented, 
point out the relation-word, and describe it. Read it with its 
superior term, omitting the relation-word, thus : " Trees gar- 
den i " then read it, inserting the words, " Trees of the garden." 

\e.) As to the number q/" functions it performs. 

(1.) Does it perform but one office, requiring but one rule of syn- 
tax, or does it perform two or more ? How many rules are 
applied in parsing a personal pronoun ? A relative pronoun ? 
The relative what, when placed before its antecedent r 

(2.) Esplain it in all its functions. 

'^.) As to its application. 

(1.) Is it correct in its application, or it is misapplied f 

^.) Is it elegantly applied, or has it merely a plain or corimon ap- 
plication ? 
(3.) Is it usedfguratively t What is the figure ? 

(4.) Is the word modem or antique t as, " Fetch * = bring. 
" Wist " = know. " Let " = hinder. 

(6.) Is it low, vulgar, or provincial f If so, give the correct word. 

(6.) What other word has nearly the same application ? Substi 
tute it, and point out the difference. 

•T ) Can the expression be improved ? If so, improve it. 

An element may be considered, — 

(a.) As a whole. 

(1.) If it 18 a single toord, it may ^en be parsed ; if a vhram 
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elausef it may first be parsed as if it were one word, by callina 
it substaiitivvy adjective, or adrcrbialy as the case may be, aiw 
by giving its coustructiou as if it were a single part of speech 

(2.) Its relation may be given, whether subordinate or print ipolj 
ftlso its antecedent or subsequent term. 

(3.) It may be tramfonned by expanding or abridging it, and in its 
transformed state it may be regarded, as a whole, e^ivatetU to 
the element in its former state. 

(I ) As composed of parts, 

(1.) If it is a phrascy point out the connectiYe and object. 

(2.) if it is a clause^ point out the connective, and analyze the clause 

(3.} If it is compfex, point out and dispose of the basis, tlicn the 
term depending upon this, then the next, and the next, in the 
order of dependence. 

(4.) If it is compound^ point out its component parts, and dispose 
of them separately, giving first their relation (coordinate) to 
each other, and then their common relation (subordinate) to 
the term on which they depend. 

(6.) If it b transposed f restore it to its natural position. 

(6.) If «Wip</ca/, supply the ellipsis. 

(7.) If incorrectly constructed, point out the error, and correct it. 

(8.) If it is left blank, or given as an exercise to be constructed, 
construct it, in the relation, form, condition, or modi^atum 
reqxiired. 

A sentence may be considered, — 
(a.) As a whole. 

(1.) Is it declarative, interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory t 

(2.) Is it simple, complex, or compound f 

(3.) Is it close or loose in its structure ? 

(4.) Transform it from declarative to intetrogative, &c. ; from com- 
pound to complex, &c. 

\6.) As composed of parts. 

(I.) Analyze it into its elements. 

(2.) Trace the relation of the most remote word up to the subject, 
or the relation of the subject down to the most remote term, 
pointing out all the connectives or relation-words. 

V^3.) Reconstruct the sentence ; take some other noun or pronoun, 
standinjj in a remote relation, and make that the subject, or 
change it for the purpose of impro>'ing the arrangement, unity, 
or Jiarmony of its parts. 

^4.) Construct a sentence so as to make it represent a scejie or men- 
tal picture, relating to clouds, dew, vapor, rain ; a meadow, a 
va^Uy, a stream ojxoater^ Vijioioer, k flock of birds, &c., &c., &c. 

NoTB. — By exercises varied as above, and in tnaoy other ways, such aa the •>- 
|«nuity of the teacher will suggest, the whole subject of language may be made in- 
tensely interesting tu children. It will be well, at length, to analyze whole parvgrtpbf 
into the sentences which compose them, pointing out the relation of rach epnce^x^^ 
lo the general thought 
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U r£CULIARITIES IN THE FOKM, CONSTRDCTION, 
AND APPLICATION OF WORDS. 

These peculiarities are called figures. Kfimire is a ieviation from the 
Crrdinary^'m, construction^ and application of a word. Hence figures are 
&iridcd into those of Etymology Syntax, and Rhetoric. 



FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A figure of Etymology is a deviation from the ordinary 
form of a word. 

Figures of Etymology consist either in a defecty an excess, or a change^ 
in some of the elements of a word. 

ApJiceresis cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning 
of a word ; as, ^gainst^ *g(^n^ for against, began. 

Syncope removes a letter or syllable from the middU of a 
urord ; as, oW, e'er, Zow'tZ, for over, ever, loved. 

Apocope cuts off a letter or syllable from the end of a 
word ; as th\ tho\ for the, though. 

Prosthesis adds -a letter or syllable to the beginning of 
a word ; as, adown, enchain, for dovm, chain. 

Epenthesis adds a letter or syllable to the middle of a 
word ; as, preventative, retractation, for preventive, retrac- 
tion. This figure seldom occurs in English. 

Faragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, withouten, bounden, for without, bound. 

Synceresis contracts two syllables into one ; as, thouVi 
^tis, for tJiou art, it is. 

DicBresis separates two vowels which otherwise might form 
a diphthong ; as, coordinate, zoology. 

Tmesis separates a compound word by inserting a word 
between its parts ; as, to us ward, for totoard us. 

^ EXERCISE. 

f^mnt out the figures in the foUotoing examples : — 
Around *gan Marmion wildly stare. 
17* 
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The lamps Bhone o^er fair women and brave m^n 
Did ye not hear it ? No : *iwas but the wind. 

TxM mine to teach tK inactive hand to reap 
Kind nature's bounties, o^er the globe diffused, 

0» tehat*8 the matter ? what^s the matter ? 
What w'< that ails young Harry Gill ? 

A heart has throWd beneath that leathern breast. 
And tears adoxcn that dusky cheek have rolled. 

He led, I wot, the softest way to death. 

And taught withotUen pain and strife to yield the breath. 

What Jigwret would you employ to render the foUoteing lme» 
ViomdtM .— 

It is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

For tctf have sVom, by our countries assaulters, 
By the virgins they fiave lagged from om altars 

And every tempest howling over his head 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 



FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A figure of Syntax is a deviation from tne ordinary cr^- 
struction of a word. 

Figures of Syntax consist in a defect j an excess, or a change m some of 
the elements of a sentence. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word, phrase, or clause, 
which is necessary to complete the construction ; as, " We 
were absent [during] one day." 

It should be understood that the words omitted by this figure as truly 
belong to the sentence, grammatically considered, as those which arr 
expressed. They are omitted for rhetorical effect, that is, to render the 
sentence more agreeable and forcible. 

Ellipsis generally takes place, — 

1. In coordinate constructions, to avoid the repetition of 
fiome common part ; as, — 

"There are some who write, [and who] talk, [and who] think so mucb 
about vice and [about] virtue, that they have no time to practise ci :hei 
the one or the other." 

2. In certain subordinate constructions, especially those 

which denote comparison, for the same reason ; ast — 

" Revenge is a stronger feeling than gratitude [is.] " " Our mji. U are 
M different as our faces [axe.] " 
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3. Jn certiin idiomatic constructions : — 

(l.j In elements of the f^rst class — the subject of imperatiTe sen- 
tences ; as, "Go [thou.]'* "Awake [je.] " The noun after adjectives 
or after the possessive case ; as, " The violent [persons] take it by force." 
" This book is mine^^* i. e., my book. 

(2.) In elements of the second class. The connective may be omitted. 
Examples. The to before the indirect object ; as, " He gave [to] me a 
book. The to of the infinitive after bid^ dare, let, make, hear, need, feel, see. 
Ti or unto after like, near ; as, like [to] his father, near [to] the house. 
Touring, ove7', for, in, or 07i, before nouns, denoting time, the measure of 
distance, mapiiiude, or excess ; as, *' They left [on] Monday." " They 
travelled [through] twenty miles." 

The object may be omitted; as, "The leaves were scattered around 
[us.] " In such cases, the preposition is usually called an adverb. 

(3.) In elemejits of the third class. The connective may be omitted 
in substantive clauses in the objective; as, "My heart whispers [that] God 
is nigh." In adjective clauses when the relative is in the objective ; as, 
" The paper [which] we purchased is damaged." " The house [which] we 
went to stands on a hill." 

The stibject and copula in expressions like " If [it is] possible, if neces- 
sary, if convenient, when agreeable, while absent, &c. 

The wlwle clause between a« and i/j as and though ; as, " He seemed as 
[he would seem] if [he were] deranged." 

4. In exclamatory igenlenccs, in responsives^ in inscrip' 
lions ^ and titles ; as, " [It is] strange ! " " Whom did you 
see ? [I saw] George." '* [This is] the New Testament." 

Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, " I know 
thee who thou arty 

Pleonasm is the opposite of ellipsis, and may be said, in general, to take 
place where ellipsis should, but does not, take place. 

P'eonasm takes place, — 

(1.) When the same idea is repeated in the same or in different words ; 
ns, ^^Verihj, verily, I say unto you." " All ye inhabitants of the world, 
and dwellers <wi tne earth.'* 

(2.) When a noun is introduced into a sentence, and then immediately 
represented in the same relation by a pronoun ; as, " Now Harry lie had 
long suspected." 

(3.) "V\Tien a noun or any other word is repeated in the same relatiou 
for the purpose of modifying it; as, " That great God whom )0u see nic 
daily worship : — * — * — tnat God who created the heavens and the eartii ; 
— — ♦ — ♦ — this God who has done all these ereat things — * — * — t?ns 
areat God, the Creator of worlds, of angels, and men, is your Father and 
Friend." 

Enallagfi is a change of one part, of speech for another. 
of some modification of a word for another ; as, " They fall 
successive [ly] and sifccrssi^^e [ly] riso." So when a s'ngle 
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individua] says, ^^ We have done so and so,'' he uses the 
plural number for the singular. 

Ilyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " While ita 
«f)ng rolls the woods along, ^^ 

EXERCISE. 

Siqtpfy the warda omitted by elUpsis in the foUotcing : — 

Ctasius. 1 am a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Brutus. Go to ! you're not, Cassius. 

Cos. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Write or repeat Vie foUounttfff leaving out all toords which may he onwt" 

ted:-^ 

If it is possible, I will come. What would be the consequence thougli 
we tarry? 

Tell wliat figures occur in the following examples : — 

Anxiously did we watch everjr movement. Dark burned the candle. 
For Renard close attended at his heels.- Somftimes \vith early mom, he 
mounted gay. Seven circling planets we behold. He speaks as i/'he were 
Bick. Say, burst tfiey borrowed from her father's wounds tliese drops? 



FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the ordin\ry 
application of a word ; it is commonly called a trope. 

MetapJior gives to an object the appropriate name of 
another object, on account of a resemblance between them ; 
as, " Man ! ihou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." 

Simile is a formal comparison, introduced by like^ as^ oi 
80 ; as, " He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water." 

An Allegory is a continued metaphor, forming a Kind of 
parable or fable. For examples, see Pilgrim's Progress. 
See also the eightieth Psalm. 

Personification attributes to inanimate objects some of 
thfi qualities of living beings ; as, " The sky saddens with 
the gathered storm " 
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Metonymy is a change of name ; as, " You will address 
the chair ; " i. e., the president. 

Vision represents imaginary objects as real and present 
to the senses -as, — 

** See lofty Lebanon his head adyance ; 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance." 

Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or the whole 
for a part, as a sail for a s/itp, a roof for a house^ the 
head for the person. 

Irony is the use of a word for its opposite ; as, " He was 
as virtuous as Nero ; " i. e., as vile as Nero. 

Antithesis is the placing of contrary or opposite objects in 
contrast ; as, " Immortal^ though no more ; though fallen^ 
great,'*'* 

Hyperbole magnifies or diminishes an object beyond the 
truth ; as, " Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because 
they keep not thy law." 

Exclamation is used to express some strong emotion of 
the mind ; as, " O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God ! " 

Interrogation is used to express a strong affirmation under 
the form of a question ; as, " Hath he said it, and will he 
not do it ? " 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to address 
some other person or thing ; as, " Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, where is 
tcy victory ? " 

Climax is a series of members in a sentence, each rismg 
in impohance above the preceding. 

EXAMPLE. 



I« 



What hope is there remaining of liberty, if whatever is their pleasure 
It is lawful for them to do ; if whatever it is lawful for them to do, they 
are able to do ; if what they are able to do, Ihey dure to do ; if what they 
4are to do, they really execute ; and if what they eicecHte is no way oifeiif 
life to you ? ** 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out the Jigurei in the following : — 

" Yet at thy call the hardy tar pursued, 
Pale, but intrepid; sad, but taisubdited.** 

He has at last assumed the sceptre. The power of appointment is vestcJ 
bi the crown. The garrison was put to the sword. In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat thy bread. Tne sea saio it and fled. Joseph is a fniit- 
fiil hough. Devotion is a delicate and tender plant. A virtuous man, 
slandered by evil tongu&s, is like a diamond obscured by smoke. I will be 
to her a wall of fire. AVhat ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fltddost t 
Thcj are swifter than eagles, they are stronger t/uin lions. Head 1 Kings, 
xnh. 27, and explain the figure. Canst thou by searching find out Goa ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? What a piece of 
work is man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in action, 
how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a God. 



ni. IDIOIVIATIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Note. — The following examples are intended to draw the attention of the teach< 
er tn the various idiomatic peculiarities in the constructions which follow certain 
words or funus of words, and not to be a complete system wliich exiiausts tlie subject. 

1. The perfect tenses, and generally the tenses of the 
progressive form, are followed by some phrase or clause 
used to specify the tircl& to which they relate ; as, " I had 
finished my letter before you came.^^ 

2. The comparative degree is followed, — 

(1.) By an adverbial clause introduced by tha7i, when both the compared 
objects are distinctly named ; as, *• The ash is taller than the oak [is.j ** 

(2.) By a phrase (preposition of) when one of the compared objects is 
distinctly named, and the other is involved in a general term which in- 
cludes both ; as, " The ash is the taller of the two trees.** 

3. The superlative degree is followed by a phrase, (prep. 
of) and shows a comparison between a single object dis- 
tinctly named, and all other objects with which it is com- 
pared ; as, " Achilles was the bravest of the Greeks.'*'' ^ 

4. Many adjectives, as ahle.^ unable, — necessary, unneces* 
sary, — desirable, undesirable, — agreeable, disagreeable^ 
&:c., are followed by an infinitive, or a preposition and ita 
object, when in the positive degree. When in the conipara^ 
tive or superlative, they are also followed by the construc- 
(ion required by the above rules, (3 and 4, abose ;) as, 
"George was unwilling to ivrite.'*'' " George was more un 
willing to vyrite than his sister.-'* 

5. The verb " to be,' when usvjd lo predicate existenco 
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(tind not as a copula,) is generally preceded by the expletive 
' there," and followed by its subject ; as, " There was light." 
When such a proposition is abridged, the expletive remains 
IS, " Godsaid,Let<Aerebe light." " There being no provia 
ions, we were compelled to leave." " I am not sure of ihcr 
iKjing a supply." 

6. The verbs tell^ teach^ say^ vrish, declare^ order, and, iu 
general, those which denote some state or act of the mind, 
w some declaration or statement, are generally followed,— 

(1.) By a substantive clause ; as, " I say, that he toas angry** 

(2.) By a personal object and an injinitivef which together are equivalent 
to a substantive clause abridged ; as, " I told him to stop,** 

7. It is always placed at the beginning of a sentence 
whose subject is an infinitive, (with or without its objective 
subject,) or a substantive clause, when the infinitive or clause 
is placed after the predicate ; as, " For you to leave me would 
be unkind " = It would be unkind for you to leave me, 
" TJuU this measure will prevail ^is quite certain " = It is 
quite certain that this measure vrill prevail. 

This idicm usually prevails when an objective clause be 
comes the subject by changing the preceding verb into the 
passive voice ; as, " I believe that the resources of this cotm" 
try will go on increasing from year to year " = It is be- 
lieved that the resources, &c. 

Another idiom in which " it " introduces a sentence occurs 
when we wish to bring forward a person or thing with em- 
phasis. Instead of saying, " Arnold betrayed his country," 
we say, " It was Arnold that betrayed his country." 

8. Had before rather, as lief, and (w well, seems to be an 
auxiliary with the present tense, instead of the past participle 
of the verb ; as, " I had rather be a dog, and bay the mocn." 
^ 1 had as lief go as s/a^^." " You had as well stopJ*"* Pres- 
ent usage substitutes would. Still these expressions arc often 
found, and are to be disposed of. It seems most probable 
that what we call the present tense of the verb was original- 
ly an infinitive governed by had ; as, " I had to go^"*' ' 
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had to write ; " but when the comparative rather^ or as lief 
was inserted, the " to " was dropped ; as, " I had rather go^"*^ 
•* I had as lief wri/f ," " You had as well go.'*'* Woxdd^ in 
the expressions, ** TFow/d to God," " W(uld God it were 
f o," is a principal verb, equivalent to desire^ or toish. It \9 
past in form, but present in meaning. 

9. The forms resulting from abridging dependent clauses 
nttbid many idiomatic difficulties. Most of these are ex- 
plained under " Abridged Propositions." The following are 
some of these forms : — 

(1.) A predicate noun follows the infinitive, or participle of the copula 
without a subject, or with the subject changed to the possessive ; as, " To 
bo a good xoriter requires much practice." Here writer must be considered 
in the nominative, unless we supply the words, "jjbr otie" before it: if 
such were the construction, it would be in the objective. ** I have no fear 
of his beins; an idler,** Here nothing can be supplied to control the case 
of idler. It was nominative before the clause was abridged, and nothing 
has changed its case. 

(2.) ** Give me something to fasten the door xoith.** Here it is not ap- 
parent how with should be disposed of. This idiom results from abridging 
the follo\ving proposition in Italics : " Give me something toith which 2 
may fastai the door ** = Give me something with which to fasten the 
door = Give me something to fasten the door with [which]. 

(;^ ) Contrary to the general rule, the connective of the dependent clause 
is lotaiuod in such expressions; as, I know not what to do^ where to go^ 
ichca tostop^ how to wait, with what to write, with which to remain; and 
in the above example, which, the subsequent term of the relation expressed 
by with, mus*" be supplied. 

10. Some difficulty arises from the facility with which, in 
English, a noun, without change of form, can be used as an 
adjective ; as^ " An iron bar." " A variety store." Re- 
specting such cases, it should be observed, — 

(1.) That though the noun is used like an adjective, it is qualified (not 
ly jvn adverb, as is the case with a real adjective, but) by an adjective ; as, 
*' A high pressure em/iiie," not ** A high engine ; ** nor ** A highly pressure 
engine." 

(2.) That this idiom may lead to ambiguous expressions, which can be 
avoided only by making a compound word of the two which should b** 
united ; as, " A white oak pail." ** A white moimtain moose.'* Is it " a 
'white oak-pail," or "a white-oak pail"? "A white mountain-moose,** 
or "A white-mountain moose " ? It often happens that the defining noun 
Is joined to the other by a hyphen, thus forming a compound noim ; as, 
«* j5ani-door." " J3rw?/t-walk." 

(3.) That sometimes a noun has an adjective termination, and then both 
forms may be used as adjectives, yet with very diflferent efifects ; as, ** A 
wood«» house ; " "A wood house." '* A golde^t harvest ; " " A gold 
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(4^) That the noun thus used must be in the singular number ; as, ** A 
kone power," not " A horses power.'* *' A foot pole," not •* A feet pole." 

(5.) That this last rule is observed even though a numeral adjective, 
wmch would otherwise require the following word to be plural, is added 
as, " KfoHy hmse power," not *• ^foi-ty horses power." 

(6.) That it is observed even in words which, otherwise used, have no 
Bingiilar form ; as, " ^oeocZ-complaint," not " jBow>cZs-complaint." " i^peo- 
fcicfe-maker," not " Spectacles-maker,'* 

11. A very forcible idiom arises from the formation of ar 
odjcctive out af a participle combined with some other word 
as, uninteresting^ unimpeached^ labor-saving ^ heaven-dt 
icended These words must be regarded as adjectives, an 
noi participles, since they have no corresponding verbs. 



IV. THE STRUCTURE OF SilNTENCES. 

In sentences containing more than one proposition, two 
kinds of structure prevail — the loose^ and the periodic^ or 
compact. 

A loose sentence is one in which the parts are related in 
thought, but are wholly independent of each other in con- 
struction ; as, " Three days they mourned over Carthon ; 
on the fourth, his father died." 

Rem. 1. — The parts of a loose sentence are called its members. The 
aiembers of a loose sentence maybe simple^ complex^ or compotind; as, 
' In the narrow plain they lie, and a dim ghost defends their tomb." 
« On that rising ground, where the green turf looks black with fire, yes- 
terday stood a noble mansion ; the owner had said in his heart. Here will 
I spend the evening of my days, and enjoy the fruit of my years of toil." 
** My name shall descend with mine inheritance, and my cmloren's children 
shall sport under the trees which I have planted." 

Rem. 2. — The loose sentence is to be found chiefly among compound 
sentences. 



A compa t sentence, sometimes called close^ is one in 
which the parts are closely united both in thought and con- 
iiruction ; as, " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

Rem. 1. — Compact sentences maybe either complex or compound ; as, 
" In order to succeed in their enterprises, it is necessary that they should 
f'oX on, at least, the appearance of virtue." ** Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
fOU " 

18 
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Rbm. 2. — Both loose and compact sentences may have connectkires to 
eombine their parts. When the connective is expressed, the union of the 
parts is considered closer than when it is omitted ; and when correlatives 
are used, the union is still closer. 

Keic. 3. — In uttering a loose set,tence, the voice should fall at the end 
of each member * in uttering a compact sentence, the voice should be kept 
up till the dose. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the loots arid the compact sentences in the following examr 

ples:^' 

Morning rose in the east; the blue waters rolled in light. If the war 
should be unsticcessful, you will rf'ggravate existing evils ; if successfal, 
your enemy will liave no treasure lei't to give our merchants. The first 
losses will be confounded with much greater, and be forgotten. 

The very men who chaived the Indian war on the detention of the posts 
will call for no other nroof than the recital of their own speeches. If I 
could find words for tn^m, if my powers bore any proportion to my zeal, I 
wo**'d swell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, that it should reaeh 
ire, vlog house beyond the mountains. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written compcsitior* by 
means of points. 

Bem. 1. — Points, are used to separate either sentences or the elements 
of sentendes". 'l^he elements, iu by far the greater number of instances, are 
not separated at all. It is only when there is some peculiarity in the struc- 
tare, use^ or cotidition oi an cleiricnt that it is pointed off. Usually, the 
point is employed where the position of the words may lead to a wrong, 
connection or dependence of words, and consequently to a misapprehen- 
sion of the author's meaning : thus the follo\ving sentence may have sev- 
eral meanings according to the punctuation. Jamq3 Johnson says he has 
written beautifully. James, Johnson says he has Avritten beautifully. 
James Johnson, says he, has written beautifully. James Johnson says he 
has written " beautifully." 

Hem. 2. — Although a pause is usually made where a point is placed, 
the points mark rather the sense than the pauses. Sometimes no pause 
whatever should be made where a comma is required ; as, *' No, sir.*' 
"Yes. sir." 

These points may be divided into two classes — those 
which separate the elements of a sentence, and those which 
separate entire sentences. 

The following are the principal marks used in punctuation : — 

The comma (5), the semicolon (5), the colon (:), the dash 
(— ), the parenthesis ( ), the period (.), the interrogation 
point (?), and the exclamation point (!). 



L POINTS USED WITHIN A SENTENCE. 

The Comma. 

The comma is used principajly to separate the elements 
of close sentences. 

Three rules may be given for the use of the comma. 

IluLE . VVhen the elements of a sentence are simple^ 
an^ are arranged in the natural order, they should not 
be separated ; but when any element, whether simple or 
complex, is transposed, loosely connected, or usci paren- 
Uietically, ii should be pointed off. 
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EXAMPLES. 

•''Stronar proofs, not a loud voice, produce conviction. The path ol 
virtue is the path of peuco. He lived, as he said, on a vegetable diet. 
False delicacy is affc&tation, not politeness. Intrinsically, the other 
IS the most valuable. Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue nniat 
make 

Examples to be punctuated according to Rule I, 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. Whoever firmly wills will be a 
Rood man. Light whether it be material or spiritual is the best reformer. 
Ho who teaches often learns himself. Cherish true patriotism which has 
its root in benevolence. Here comes his body mourned by Mark Antony. 
Study 1 beseech you to store your minds wim the exquisite learning of 
former ages. 

(1.) The following words and phrases are pointed ofl* by this rule: 
Affaittf besides, moreover, further, nay, hence, once more, as yet, first, seC' 
ondly, lastly, namely, in short, in truth, in fact, in fine, in yenercu, in par- 
ticular, in the mean time, in the next place, on the contrary, wit/iout doubt, 
of course, for the most part, now atui then, coiisequently, accordingly, wt- 
guestioncdny, indisputably, &c., &c. 

(2.) The nominative case independent, and several of the interjections, 
are separated by the comma ; since they are not elements of the sentence, 
and consequently are not closely connected ; as, " My son, hear the in- 
structions of thy father." " For, lo, I will call all the families of the 
kingdoms of the north." 

(3.) When a simple element of the third class is not closely connected, 
or used in a restrictive sense, it is punctuated by a comma, though arranged 
in the natural order ; as, " He wul go, if it is possible." 

Examples to bepu.Ktuated by the subordinate rules. 

Punctuality is no doubt a quality of high importance. The most vigor- 
ous thinkers and writers are m fact self-taught. Unfortunately he thinks 
too highly of himselfi Antonio light my lamp within my chamber, 
fioast not my dear friends of to^norrow. Come companion of my toils 
let us take fresh courage. Where thoughts kindle words spontaneously 
flow. Go where a man may home is the centre to which his heart turns. 
It were no virtue to bear calamities if we did not feel them. 

Rule II. When an element is complex^ and considerably 
extended, it should be pointed off by the comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

Remember your own feelings, in order that you may judge ofthefeeU 
ings of others. That a peculiar state of the mere particles of ihe brain 
thould be followed by a chatige of iJie state of the setitient mind, is truly won- 
ierfiil. 

Examples to be punctuated according to Rule II. 

Grace of manners is so essential to rulers that whenever it is neglected 
their virtues lose a great degree of lustre. The more highly we cultivate 
our minds here the better shall we be prepared for the nobler pursuits of 
the next stages of our existence. It had been better for them not to have 
jnown the way of righteousness than after they had known i% to tun 
h->m. the holy commandment committed to them. 
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(1.) By this nile, the complex subject of a simple sentence, when long, 
ihould be separated by the comma from the preditiate as, " The intermix' 
Uire of evil in society t s6ems to exercise the noblest virtues of the human 

BOUl." 

(2.) The clauses of a complex sentence should be separated by tne com- 
ma, where the subordinate clause is complex, and is not used in a restric- 
tive sense ; as, ♦♦ We sometimes forget oiur faults, when we are not reminded 
of them.** Abridged clauses generally follow the same rule as complete 
'lauscs ; as, " Shame being lost^ all virtue is lost.** 

(3.) A single noun in apposition 'with another, is not separated from it 
by a comma ; as, " Paul the apostle ; " but when the noun irv opposition is 
Hmitcd by several words, the comma should be inserted ; as, " Paxil, the 
apostle of the Getitiles.'* 

(4.) VVlien a sentence contains several extended adverbial elements, 
phrases, or clauses, they should be separated by the comma ; as, " The an- 
cients separated the com from the ear^ by causing an ox to trample on the 
sh-eaves."- , .... 

(o.) A short expression quoted, or used as a quotation, should be sepa- 
rated by the comma ; as, " The first lesson of a judicious education is, 
Lcfini to think and to discritninate ; " also the verbs, say, reply ^ and the like, 
with their dependent words, introducing a quotation or remark, are usually 
separated by the comma ; as, ** Ossian says. That sorrow shades the soul of 
Cicssammor.** 

ViyiiLSLVLVS to he punctuated by the subordinate rules. 

A government directing itself resolutely and steadily to the general 
good becomes a minister of virtue. He who sees a building as a common 
spectator contents himself with speaking of it. The word philosopher 
signifies lover of wisdom. The twin sisters Piety and Poetry are said to 
dwell together. Diogenes tlie Greek philosopher lived in a tub. ' 

General Washington the first presidcut of the United States was a true 
patriot a genuine lover of his country. The wise and good of every 
name are with diversity of gifts but the sarhe spirit striving each in his own 
"Way to carry society forward into a' healthier condition than the present. 

Patrick lienry commenced by saying ** It is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope." 

There is much truth in the proverb '* Without pains no gains.** 

Rule III. When an element is compound, the compo- 
nent parts are generally separated by the comma ; as, " Some 
men %m frequently^ deliberately^ ^.n^ presumptuously? 



i» 



. . EXAMPLES. 

Beauty haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the 
h«;es of the shell and the precious stone. Speak as you paean, do as 
>'ou profess, and perfonn what you promise. Has God provided for the 
poor a coarser earth a thinner air, a paler sky ? 

Suffering often calls forth our best feelings, and the highest energiei 
of the mind. 

Examples to be punctuated by Rule II. 

Great moral principles pure and generous dispositions cannot be con 
fined to this or that spot. The true worshipper of beauty sees it in the 
lovdiest flower meets it in every path enjoys it every where. Getjustly use 
»3beily distribute cheerfully ?.ndlive contentedly. The one had no more 

1<4^ 
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reason Ihan the other to repine at his fortune and war against mankind. 
To be \visc in our own eyes to be wise in the opinion of the world and *a 
W wise in the sight of our Creator seldom coincide. 

'1.) When a compound element consists of but two simple elements, 
rne parts should not be separated, unless the conjunction which connects 
them is understood ; as, *• Peter and John went up into the temple." " A 
bold decisive blow was struck." 

(2 ) When or denotes an alternative of words, and not ideas, the two 
connected words should be separated by the comma ; as, " The tiuffj or 
6ay, is dangerous." Nearly alhed to this construction is that in wmcn the 
same word is repeated ; as, " Verily, verily, I say unto you." 

(3.) Two simple elements, so connected as to show opposition or con- 
trast, should be pointed by the general rule ; as, " Though deep, yet clear,*' 
" Though fallen, grcaJtr 

(4.) If both elements are complex, and considerably extended, or if one 
b complex and the other is not, the comma may be placed between them. 
This rule applies particularly to the compound predicate ; as, " He left, 
and took his brother with him." 

(5.) When words are joined in pairs, the pairs are separated from each 
other, but not the wor^ composmg them; as, "Hope Bud. fear, pieeuure 
and pain, diversify our lives." 

(6.) When the conjunction which connects two elements is omitted, 
the comma takes its place ; as, " Thomas is a plain, kofiest man." So, 
also, when a verb is understood, the comma takes its place ; as, " From 
law arises secxirity ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." 

(7.) When the connected parts are clauses, whether coordinate or snb- 
oroinate, and are closely united, they should be separated by the comma 
as, " Life is short, and art is long." " I neither knew what I teas, tohers 
I was, nor from whence I came.** 

Examples to be punctuated by the subordinate rule. 

A healthy bodv and a sound mind should be preserved as real blessings. 
Some men would be distinguished in their occupation or pursuit or pro- 
fession or in the style of living or in the dignity of office or in the glare 
»nd pride and pomp of power. Truth is fair and artless simple and sin- 
cere uniform and consistent. A wise man seeks to shine in himself; a 
fool to outshine others. The benevolent man is esteemed ; the penurious 
despised. We are fearfully and wonderfully made. He departed and hope 
departed with him. 



The Colon and Semicolon. 

The colon and semicolon are used chiefly to separate the 
membsrs of a loose sentence 



EXAMPLES. 

Make a proper use of your time ; for vhe loss of it can never be re- 
gained. The noblest prophets and apostles have been children 3nce ; lisp- 
mg the speech, laughing the laugh, thinking the thought of boyhood. 
Stones grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel 
C.<»ward8 die many times ; the valiant never taste of death. 

Rem. 1. —The colon is now but little used, except before examples fo' 
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lowing the expressions as folimos, the foUoioina exampleSt in these toordi^ 
&c. ; as ; " Perform the wUoTving exer-jises : " He used these words 
Mr. Prcsiaent : " &c. It is also used to separate the terms of a pro* 
portion; as, '* A : B : : C : D." 

Kbm. 2. •— When, in a complex sentence, several subordinate clause! 
are united to each other, having a common dependence upon the principal 
clause, they are separated by the semicolon ; as, ** Philosophers assert that 
Nature is unlimited in her operations ; that she has inexhaustible treas- 
ures in reserve ; that knowledge will always be progressiye ; and that 5a* 
ture generations will continue to make discoveries. 



EXERCISE. 

Insert the ccmnuif the semicolon^ and the colon where they are required in 

the following examples :— 

Never value yourself upon your fortune for this is the sign of a weak 
mind. Pope had perhaps the judgment of Drvden but Dryden certain.\y 
wanted the diligence of Pope. The great tenacncy and purpose of noetry 
is to carry the mind above and beyond the beaten dusty weary walks of 
ordinary life to lift it into a purer element and to breathe into it more pro- 
found ajid generous emotion. Write on your slates the follo^ving exam- 
ple Mary and John will go. The great and good were there. Endeavor 
to excel much may be accomplished by perseverance. 



The Dasb and Parenthesis. 

The dash is used where there is a significant pause, an 
unexpected transition in the sentence, or where a sentence 
is left unfinished ; as, " He sometimes counsel takes — and 
sometimes snufl*." " But I must first ." 

Rem. — The dash is now frequently used instead of the parenthesis , 
as, " The colonists — such is human nature — desired to bum the town in 
which they had been so wretched." 

The parenthesis is used to enclose a part of a sentence 
.jot necessary to the construction, but in some way ex* 
planatory of the mearring of the sentence ; as, " Consider 
(and may the consideration sink deep into your hearts) the 
fatal consequences of a wicked life." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert the dash and the parent?iesis where t?iey are required in (he follow 

ng examples: — 

Horror burst the bands of sleep ; but my feelings words are too W6ak« 
too powerless to express Them. T\e Egyptian style of architecture let 
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Dr. Pococlc, not his discotines but his prints was Apparently fhetnothw 
of the Greek. While they wished to please, and why should they not 
wish it, they disdained dishonorable means. If thou art he, so nnich. re 
spec ted ouce but, O, how fallen ! how degraded I 



IL POINTS USED AT THE CLOSE OF A SENTENCE. 

The Period. 

The period is used at the close of a declarative or an im- 
perative sentence. It is also used to denote an abbreviation 

EXAMPLES. 

Knowledge is not only pleasant, but useful and honorable. Let what 
yon have gained be an impulse to something higher. If you will, you. can 
rise. The age of MSS. is, in some instances, known by dates inserted 
in them. I was inyited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Clifirord. 



EXERCISE. 

Insert the period where it is reqtiired in the foUotoing examples : — 

Truth is the basis of every virtue It is the voice of reason Let its pre 
cepts be religiously obeyed Never transgress its limits Abhor a falsehood 
I would say to the people. You cannot, without guilt and disgrace, stop 
where you are The oration was delivered byj L Thompson, Esq The 
event occurred B C 1001 To R H Dana Jun Esq the well-known author of 
"Two Years before the Mast," the community are greatly indebted But 
the seasons are not alike in all countries of the same region, for the 
reasons already given See Chap VI $ 2 f 4 p ^30 



Interrogalion Point. 

An interrogation point is used at the close of a question , 
as, " Who comes there ? " 

Rem. — When an interrogative sentence is used as a subordinate 
clause, — 

(1.) The interrogation point is employed when the clause is quoted di 
rectly ; as, " He said, Why do you weep ? " 

(2.) The ^terrogation point is not employed where tie clause is quoted 
fadircct1|r : as, " He asked me why I wept.' 



Exclamation Point. 

An exclamation point is used at the close of an exclama* 
tory sentence ; as " How unsoarchable are h*«» 'vays ! '' 
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Kbm.*- An exclamation point is often used within a sentence, after la 
•xelamatory expression or an intezjection ; as, *' O, Joie Supreme 1 whom 
nen and gods revere ! '* " O ! let soft pity touch the mind 1 '* 



EXERCISES. 

Insert interrogation and exclamation points where they are required 

m the following examples : — 

Daughter of Faith awake arise illume the dread unknown the chaos 
of the tomb Whither shall I turn Wretch that I am To what place shall 
I betake myself O Pascal thou wert pure in heart in this world, and now 
thou art in full sight of Ood. Apostles of liberty what millions attest the 
authenticity of your mission. Did she fall like Lucifer, never to hope 
again To purchase heaven has gold the power Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ What kill thy fhend who lent thee money, for 
asking thee for it The secret I implore : out with it speak discover utter 

Punctuate correctly in aU respects the following examples :— 

What a pi^ce of work is man How noble in reason how infinite in facul- 
ties in form and moving how express and admirable in action how like an 
angel in apprehension how like a God The air was mild as summer all 
com was otf the ground and the skylarks were singing aloud b)r the way I 
saw not one at Keswick perhaps because the place abounds in birds of 
prey Dr H Marsh F R S «&c Bishop of Peterborough b 1757 d 1839 As 
the pupil is often obliged to bend all his faculties to the task before him 
and tears sometimes mil on the page he is studying so it is in the schocd 
of God's providence there are hard lessons in it When the poor victims 
were bayoneted clinging round the knees of the soldiers would my friend 
but I could cannot pursue the strain of my interrogation 



OTHER MARKS USED IN WRITING. 

Brackets ([ ]) are used when a word or phrase is intro> 
duced for explanation or connection ; as, ** He [the teacher] 
thus explained the difficulty." 

The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used either to denote the possessive 
case, or the omission of a letter ; as, " John's." " O'er." 

The (Quotation Marks ( '' " ) are used to include a passage 
taken verbatim from some other author ; as, ** He said, * 1 
relinquish my claim. ' " 

The Asterisk (♦), the Obelisk ( t ), the Double Dagger ({), 

and the Parallels ( || ) are used to refer to notes in the mar- 
g-ji, or at the bottom of the page. Sometimes the SeetiOO 
( § ) and the Paragraph ( 51 ) are used. Also small letters, 
or figures^ which refer to notes at the foot of the page. 
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The Caret ( a ) is used in writing to show that «oino 
letter, worn, or phrase hasf been omitted ; as, " The pencil 

Ues X the table." 

The Ilyphen ( - ) is used to separate the parts of a com* 
pound word ; as, " Book-binder." When placed at tlie end 
of a line, it shows that a word is divided, the remaining part 
being carried to the next line. 

The Ellipsis ( • • • ) ( ) is used to denote the 

omission of certain letters or words ; as, " C • • * 11." 

" K -g." 

rp. n-oj,- i connects a number of words with one com- 
l mon term. 

The Index ( Id^ ) points to some remarkable passage, 

The Section ( § ) also r^.enotes the divisions of a treatise. 

A Paragraph (Ij ) also /denotes the beginning of a new 
subject 

The vowel marks are the Dlairesis ( •• )» placed over the 
second of two vowels which are separated ; the long 
sound ( - ), placed over a long vowel ; the Brevc or Short 
sound (w ), placed over a short vowel ; and accents. Grave 

( \ ), Aeute ( ' ), and Cireumflei ( a ). 

Rbm. — The best practical exercises on all these marks and points will be 
given by the teacher. Let the pupil be required to construct sentences 
requiring the use of them ; or let the teacher read from some book, any 
passage which demands the use of them, and let the class be reouirel to 
huert them in their proper places. 
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PROSODY. 

Frosody treats of the laws of versification. 

v.- > , VERSE. 

A verse is a succession of accented and unaccented syl 
tables, constituting a line of poetry. 

A couplet is the combination of two lines or verses. 
triplet consists of three lines. 

A stanza is the combination of several lines forming a 
division of a poem or song. 

Rem. — Fers« is sometimes erroneously applied to a stanza. 
Verse is of two kinds — rhyme and blar^ verse. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
#erso to that of another. 

Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

FEET. . 

A foot is a portion of verse containing two or moie syl- 
lables, combined accordinj^ to accent. 

Rem. 1. — The quantiti/ of a syllable is the time employed in uttesing 
it. All syUables are eifherlojiff or s/iort. 

Rem. 2. — In English, an accented syllable is considered hriff; and a& 
unaccented, short. 

Rem. 3. — a straight line ( - ) over a syllable shows that it is accented, 
and a curved line ( v./ ) that it is unaccented. 

The principal feet in English are the iamhuSy the trochee^ 
the anapcBst^ and the dactyl. 

The iambus consists of a short and a long syllable ; as 
" invite,'' " devote,'' " benign." 

The trochee consists of a long and a short syllable ; as, 
•* grateful," " grievous" 

The anapaest consists of two short syllables and one long 
one • as " tncdmplete " " cCndiscend" 
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The dactyl consists of one long syllable aitd two short 
ones ; as, " pdH/trc," " loneliness.'*'* 

Rbm. 1.^- Betides the kinds of feet mentioned Above, four others 
sometimes occur— the /TyrrAu; and the ipondee, the amphibrach and the 
tribraek. The pyrrhie consists of two short, and the tpotidec of two long 
syllables \ •B,**inthi (vale ;) ** ** «dtVi man,** The amphibrach has three 
syllables, of which the first and third are short, the second is long; as, 
^* cOniinimlni,** The tribnu:h consists of three short syllables; as^ 
**ritmu)mirdbU.*' 

Rbm. 2. — These last four feet are seldom found in English poetry. 
They sometimes mingle with other feet, and give thereby a pleasing 
▼arlely; as, 

*• Fx6m p«ak \ tO p^ak | the r&t- 1 tUng cr&gs | ftmOng. 
LA^ thi I &ve thttn- 1 dSr ! nOt | firi^m 6n& | l6ne cloud." 

Here the firstfiw. is a trochee, and the second is a apondee. They cocur 
in a single Terse of an iambic poemJ 



EXERCISES. 

What foot doee each of the foUowing words contain:^ 

Absoit, control, Tiewing, darkness, complete, correct, glory, reproduce, 
Indite, reconstruct, compose, gloriously, positive, acquiesce, reunite, beau- 
tiful, sweetest, comforter, overcome, churlishness, nourishing, intercede, 
foolishness. 

Prefix one or mare word* to thefMowmff, to as to make a phrase eotuiet' 

ing of two iambic fiet, thus: — 

•• A niw sap^. defeat. disgr&ce. ftccdrd. 

prOd&ims. cOmmSnds. — dl^dne. Entreats. 

believes. 

A line consisting of one foot is called monometer ; of two, 
dimeter ; of three, trimeter ; of four, tetrameter ; of five, 
pentameter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter. 

Rem. — When a syllable is wanting, the line is said to be catalectic ; 
when the measure is fiill, the line is acatalectic ; when there is a redundant 
f ylUble, it is called hypermeter. 



SCANNING. 

Scanning consists in dividing a verse ipto the feet which 
eompose it 

IAMBIC VEBSK. 



I Imthie if osu/om'^ monometer :'-~ 

TheygA 
To sow. 
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X lambicofiwo fed ^dimeter: — 

T6 me I th« rose 
No longer glows. 

3. Iambic of three feet — trimeter : — 

No rOy I &1 pdmp | SdOrns 
This £iiig of righteousness. 

4. Iambic of four feet — tetrameter:^ 

And cold | «r still | th« winds | dTd hlOw, 
And darker hours of night came on. 

t. Iambic of five feet ^'pentameter :^' 

On rift- I M rdcks, | the drftg- I On'slate | ilbodcs, 
The green reed trembles, ana tne bulrush nods. 

8. Iambic of six feet — hexameter: — 

Hrs hci&rt | Ts sad, | hTs hApe | Ts gOne, I hTs l7^ht I Ts pfissed; 
He sits and mourns in silent grief the IrDgermg day. 

7. Iambic of eevenfeet — heptameter : — 

llid lof. I t^ hill, I the hum- | bie lawn, | with cOunt- { less beafl- | 

ties shine. 
The silent grove, the solemn shade, proclaim thy power divine. 

Iambic of five feet is called heroic verse ; that cf six feet 
us called Alexandrine. 

Iambic of seven feet is commonly divided into two lines — 
die first .containing four feet, the second three. This k 
called common metre ; as, 

The lofty hill, the humble lawn, 

With countless beauties shine ; 
The silent grove, the solemn shade, 

I^oclaim thy power divine. 

In long metre^ each line has four iambic feet ; in short 
metre J the first, second, and fourth lines contain three iambic 
feet, the third four. 

Each species of iambic verse may have one additional 
dhort syllable, thus : — 

1. Relent- I tag. 

2. Updn I ft mOun- | tain 

3. \Nrhen 6n | her M&- | ker's bO- 1 s5m. 

4. First this I Ulrge par- | eel brings | y5u tl- | dtags. 

6. ESch sub- I stiUice Of | & grief | hJlth twen- | tj^ sh&d- | Ows. 

(> Thine e^e | JOve's light- 1 nlng seema | thj^ voice | hb dread- | (ttl 
thun- I der. 

7. H5w gai- I Ij^ d- 1 ver fell I Snd flSn | y6n spfrts- | m^n light J U 

d&sh- |tagf 

19 



TROCHAIC 7EKSB. 

1, Dvdiaie ^ on* fid : — 

ChSnptnF 
Hanging. 

1, TTDchaietjftmofitI: — 

Joys eaiuing. 

S. TyocAaieifthnefiet!~- 

a<Swbl<ra I glorjr I vtib tM*. 

But whm f&ms eutaa thes. 

i. Titetaie cffiur feel : — 

lUand tL [ hblf | ctlm dlf- | fualllg. 
Love of peaca and lonelj mmung. 

& ZhwAou: ^fivtfiti.— , 

All tl^t I n&lk On | Out Or | Ada In | chSiil 
All that direll in palacea oi guieta. 

B. TmeKaie q/'tu/M<.- — 

Oal \ mOuntfiin | ib 
Ii>j > ihepheid awain, a 

In trochaic veree, the accent ia placed upon the odd lyllt 
bles; in iambic, on the even. 
Trochaic verse may take an additional long syllable ; ai^ 

1. VThiie ve | m&j 
Think and pray. 
2. And it I tufim tVty | plaj'. 
In ths foaming apiaf , 
8. Heaving | upvird | to the | light. 
4. O'er the ] put too | fondlf J mndci- | Ing. 
S. lUafed'niidrbuns aDd|fidries,|knewlw|iMi»m-|pMn. 
S. Cuting I down th^ | golden ] oainia a- | ronnd the [ gia**; [ nB. 

LHAF^STIC VERSE. 



OqI I mountain | itietched. be- I ii«atii ft I hOtuf I will 
, v_v._. z j^ d the rolling biUow. 



§n- I tr«, aU Tflimd | » tbC ite, 
the fowl and the brats. 



PROSODY. — POETIC PAUSES. IM* 

4. Anapassk. of few feet : — 

At the close I 5f the day, | wh^n thS hSm- 1 ISt ts still, 
Aud mortals the sweets* of forg^tfulness proYe. 

In anapaestic verse, the accent falls on every third syllable. 
The first foot of an anapaestic verse may be an iambus ; as. 

And mflr- | t&ls thS sw^ts | 6f f5rg§t- | fUlnSss pr^ye. 

DACTYLIC VERSE. 

1. Dactylic of one foot: ^ 

Cheerfully, 
Fearfully. 

2. DactyUcof two feet: — 

Fre« fr6m Snx- { iStj^, 
Care and satiety. 

5. DactyUe of three feet:^ 

We&rlng &- 1 w&y m hTs | yodthfQhiess, 
LoTelinesB, beauty, and truthfulness. 



BOys wtU Sn- I tldfp&te, I layYsh, find | dissTpSte 
All that your Dusy pate nc 



i. Dactylic offottrfeet:~^ 

78 wtU fin- M . . 

that your ousypate hoarded with care.' 

Few poems are perfectly regular in their feet. The dif- 
ferent kinds of feet are often mingled in the same verse, 
txius : — 

I cAme, 1 1 cOme ; | yj$ h&ye caUed I md lOng ; 

I cOma I d'er thS m6un- | tains witn light | find sdng. 



POETIC PAUSES. . 

Besides the pauses required by the sense or grammati- 
cal construction of verse, two pauses — the ^naZ and ctBsural 
— may also occur. 

The final pause occurs at the end of each ime, whether 
the sense requires it or not. 

The casuraJ pause occurs within the line itself> and is 
only a suspension of the voice ; as, 

** Ask for what end— the hearenly bodies shin*." 
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EXERCISES. 

Omdmei a line tofkyme with the following .*— • 

'* The soldier marched upon the bimlzig -•^^ *' 



** Soft the breeze in yonder Tale," 

*' The learea are falling one by one," J 

• • • • • 

tiUjXm tJtnff, and tell what ki$\d ofvene itit:'^ 

" When all thy mercies, O my God ! 
My rising soul surreys, 
Transport^ with the view, I*m loft 
In wonder, love, and praise." 

• Ifrom Greenland's icy mountain!,^ Jr 

From India's coral strand, ihj/^^ 
Where Alric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Tneir land from error's chain." 

« The mom is up again, the dewf mom. 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloos 
Laughing the clouds away, with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth containea no tomb, — • 
And glowmg into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence : ana thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Lcman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much that may give us pause, if pondered fittingly " 

^ Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first bom, 
Or of th eternal oo-etemal beam ! 
May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproach6d light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 
Bright eflluence of bright essence incrcate. 
Or hear'st thou rather pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who snail tell ? " 

" Te nymphs of Solyma ! begin the sons ; 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Findus and tb/ Aonian maids, 
Delight no more ! O thou my voice inspire, 
YThxi touche<> Isa^ith's hallowed lips with mi** 
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